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PREFATORY NOTE 


IKE some others of the seven volumes which make 

up the present series, this book does not record 
what was said or done at ‘Tambaram only, but arises out 
of the discussions that went on and the plans that were 
formulated there. The central theme of the meeting was 
the Church, considered in its widest meaning, and with 
especial reference to the building up of the younger 
churches as parts of the historic universal Christian 
fellowship. It was thought that the life and work of the 
Church throughout the world might be stimulated and 
illuminated if a series of statements, or pictures, could be 
collected, showing how the living Church grows in every 
part of the earth. The present volume is an attempt to 
achieve this. The instances have been drawn from a wide 
area, and the choice has been governed by the desire to 
include instances of churches at different levels of growth 
—some fully mature and others in the beginning of life ; 
to represent the main areas of the earth in view of the 
dominating effect which national and cultural conditions 
necessarily have upon church growth; and so far as 
possible, while giving priority to the two former con- 
siderations, to represent the main denominational 
families. ‘The great differences in style and treatment 


could not be avoided, in view of the immense area from 
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which writers were drawn, and the very limited time 
available for editing. 

At the close of the volume there is printed the Findings 
of the Section dealing with ‘ The Church: Its Nature 
and Function’ (Section II) at the Tambaram Meeting 
of the International Missionary Council. 
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THE GROWING CHURCH 


CHAPTER ONE 


AFRICA 


THE METHODIST CHURCH OF THE 
GOLD COAST 


THE Rev. E. W. THompson 


sieht object of this series of articles is to show the 

churches which are the fruit of modern Christian 
missions in the stage of development now reached by 
them. A few words about the organisation of the 
Methodist Church of Great Britain may be helpful ; for 
I may not assume that readers are familiar either with 
that organisation or with its nomenclature. The British 
Methodist Church is a closely knit body and its organisa- 
tion is the same everywhere—at home or overseas. ‘The 
authority throughout the church is conciliar, and the 
ultimate and universal authority is the Conference which 
is a general assembly of the Church composed in equal 
numbers of ministers and laymen elected by the synods. 
It is a peculiarity of the Methodist Conference that the 
selection, training, ordination and discipline of the 
ministry are expressly and conspicuously its acts; in 
the system of an itinerating ministry, stations being 
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subject to annual review, the Methodist minister is chosen 
for training, trained and appointed his work by the 
Conference and is always subject to its oversight. 

The area of the church is divided into districts 
or dioceses, for-each of which a subordinate conciliar 
authority exists—the Synod. Each synod has its chairman 
who also exercises a measure of general superintendence 
over the district ; he is not an autocratic but a constitu- 
tional bishop who is the chief executive officer of the 
synod and acts for it in the intervals between its sessions. 
The local unit—or parish—is the Circuit which consists 
usually of a group of churches or congregations—only 
in very rare cases, due to exceptional conditions, is it a 
single congregation. Over the circuit there is the super- 
intendent minister with—it may be—one or more 
colleagues ; and the conciliar authority for the circuit 
is the Quarterly Meeting—a council composed of ministers 
and various orders of the laity such as the stewards, 
local preachers, class leaders or sub-pastors, and repre- 
sentatives of the congregations. 

In theory, this organisation exists everywhere—on 
the mission field no less than in Great Britain; but in 
fact, differences exist which are significant and not 
negligible. Abroad, especially in the first stages of 
evangelism in a non-Christian country, converts may be 
few or they may be poor and illiterate, and it is quite. 
impossible to find sufficient persons to fill all the lay 
offices; the ministerial missionary predominates and 
the government of the local church is really in his hands. 
The circuit with a completely equipped Quarterly 
Meeting is somewhat rare. And there is another very 
important difference. ‘The oversea synods do not—like 
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the synods of Great Britain—elect and send repre- 
sentatives annually to the Conference. Distance and cost 
make this impracticable. ‘The church overseas is re- 
presented in Conference by the officers of the missionary 
society and by a number of missionaries and ministers 
- from overseas who may happen to be in England when 
the Conference meets. ‘The name ‘ Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society’ has always been a misnomer. ‘This 
organisation is not a society of some Methodists with- 
in the Methodist Church; from the days of Coke in 
the eighteenth century the Methodist missions have 
been under the direction of the Conference. The so- 
called ‘Methodist Missionary Society’ really is the 
Methodist Church itself in its oversea department. Its 
committee is a committee of the Conference, with the 
right of entry into every circuit, charged with the duty 
of raising and disbursing an income for the evangelisa- 
tion of the non-Christian world. It has also the duty of 
corresponding with the oversea synods and of presenting 
their business to the Conference. 

It might seem that the oversea synod suffers a serious 
disability in not being able to secure direct representation 
in the Conference; there are, however, compensating 
advantages. ‘The synod on the mission field is relatively 
much more important and influential than the synod in 
England. It takes, as a rule, a fortnight for its review of 
the whole work in the district as against the two or three 
days occupied by an English synod; and its recom- 
mendations on stationing and other matters are accepted 
as a matter of course by the Conference. Only in the 
field of ministerial training and discipline does the Con- 
ference often intervene; its supreme authority is of 
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great value in maintaining the standards of the 
ministry. | 

With this preliminary explanation I come to the 
Methodist Church of the Gold Coast which is organised 
as a district under a synod, forming an integral part of 
the Methodist Church of Great Britain and Overseas. 
I am glad that this subject has been allotted to me; for 
the Gold Coast Church is well worthy of study. It 
contains what at present is the largest and wealthiest 
community connected with the oversea mission of the 
Methodist Church, and it is one of the outstanding 
examples of African Christianity. I shall speak of it 
under the three familiar headings of self-propagation, 
self-support and self-government. 


Self-propagation 

The African of the Gold Coast, like other West Africans, 
has always been ready to profess his new religion and 
eager to spread it among others. Wherever he goes he 
seeks out the company of those of his own denomination, 
builds a church and starts Christian worship in the mode 
familiar and dear to him. ‘The beginning of the Gold 
Coast mission was typical. In the year 1834 a young 
African, De Graft by name, climbed aboard the sailing 
brig Governor Maclean at Dixcove and asked the some- 
what astonished captain to bring back with him in his 
cargo on his next voyage a packet of English Bibles. 
De Graft was one of a little company of young Africans 
at Cape Coast who had learned English and had formed 
a fellowship for the study of the Christian scriptures. 
Captain Potter was a Christian. On his arrival in London 
he pled the cause of the Gold Coast before the missionary 
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committee, and returned not only with his Bibles but 
also with the pioneer missionary, Dunwell. 

It has been said already that this beginning was typical. 
On the West Coast for a century there has been a general 
disposition to find out what the religion of the white 
man is and to make trial of it. No venerable shrines and 
system of worship, richly endowed and deeply entrenched— 
no developed systems of thought and profound philo- 
sophies have withstood the progress of Christianity as 
in the lands of the ancient East. Numerical advance has 
been rapid and comparatively easy ; all the churches work- 
ing in the Gold Coast—Anglican, Presbyterian, Lutheran 
and Methodist and Roman Catholic—show great com- 
munities already ingathered. The missionary, for the most 
part, has not been the evangelist ; the African has carried 
the Gospel to his fellow tribesman. Owing to European 
ignorance of climatic conditions and of the ways of 
countering these, sickness and death tragically interrupted 
missionary service in the early days. Of the first seven 
Methodist missionaries none lived longer than eighteen 
months, and some died within a few days of landing. Few 
British missionaries ever learned a Native language well 
enough to preach in it, and most made use of the in- 
terpreter; but the African minister and catechist or the 
plain trader carried the message everywhere. ‘The first 
spread of Christianity was among the Fante and Ga 
peoples of the coast. Christian work in the hinterland 
among the Ashantis was never firmly established, nor 
did it succeed widely before the twentieth century. 
Then in Samson Opon it produced its own prophet, 
in outward semblance and teaching very like Harris of 
Liberia and French West Africa. 
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To-day the Methodist Church of the Gold Coast 
returns in round figures an African ordained ministry 
of fifty, a force of catechists of 400, a full church member- 
ship of 60,000 with a total Christian community of, say, 
a quarter of a million. I give this last figure with some 
hesitation, because, as compared with India, it is not easy 
in West Africa to compute the exact size of the Christian 
community. Caste has one advantage at least: if it 
makes it difficult, terribly difficult sometimes, for a man 
to join the Christian community, it also rings round that 
community with a hard and clear line of demarcation. In 
West Africa it seems easy to ‘ fallin’ and disastrously easy 
to fall out of the Christian company. Ifthe adults, baptised 
in such large numbers for many years past, had stood 
fast, the community should be much larger than is 
generally reported to-day ; there must be a heavy loss 
by backsliding. 


Self-support 

Coming now to the matter of self-support, statistics 
are equally surprising. ‘The financial resources of a Gold 
Coast church cannot be considered apart from the policy 
of the Government and the general economic condition 
of the people. ‘The Colonial administration has, from 
the first, set its face against any alienation of the land 
from the African, with the result that to-day the African 
of the Gold Coast is the main producer, and the foreigner, 
European or American, is only a middleman. ‘The Gold 
Coast cocoa growers recently proved themselves united 
and wealthy enough to defeat the powerful combine of 
foreign buyers and manufacturers. In a year when good 
prices for cocoa prevail, the people of the Gold Coast 
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and the Ashanti Protectorate have money enough and to 
spare ; and the church is still one of the main interests of 
their lives. ‘They reproduce the ‘ hilarious ’ giver of the 
Epistle with a liberality corresponding to their means. 
The year 1937 may be cited as a fairly normal year ; 
1938, because of the cocoa hold-up, would tell another 
story. ‘The accounts for 1937 exhibit a total income and 
expenditure of £41,154, of which £35,545—or 87 per 
cent—was raised on the Coast, and only £5609—or 13 per 
cent—came from the Missionary Committee. Contrast 
that with the Hyderabad district of India in the outcaste 
movement area. The Hyderabad Methodist community 
comes next in size to that of the Gold Coast and probably 
—owing to the extent and rapidity of accession—will 
soon surpass it in numbers. But in the Hyderabad 
district out of a total income and expenditure of £35,460, 
the Missionary Committee provided £32,991—or 93 per 
cent—and the local church raised {2469—or 7 per cent. 
These figures are not put forward as measures of faith 
and devotion but they are indices of a vast difference in 
economic condition. 

The Gold Coast Synod pays the entire cost of the 
support of its African ministers, catechists and teachers 
(grants-in-aid for the last-named being received from 
Government). It builds its own churches, manses and 
schools; a building grant from the Missionary Com- 
mittee is now quite exceptional. It even makes a sub- 
stantial contribution towards the cost of the missionary 
educational staff. The great gift of the church at home 
is the sending of its missionaries, men and women 
—about thirty in all. Their principal labour is in and 
through Christian education—the training college at 
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Kumasi and the various boarding schools for boys and 
girls; but three of the circuits in a pioneer stage are 
under English missionaries, and the Father-in-God of 
the whole district, the chairman and general superin- 
tendent, has always been a minister from England. 


Self-government 


This last sentence forms a fitting transition to the 
subject of self-government. Unless what has gone before 
has been lacking in clearness or so occupied with the 
machinery of ecclesiastical organisation that it has failed 
to hold the attention of the reader, it must have become 
apparent to him that the Methodist constitution is 
designed in such manner that, as a church on the mission 
field grows naturally with increase of material wealth 
and of spiritual graces and powers, so the control and 
direction of it pass into the hands of its own ministers 
and members. The West African tribes and nations 
have emerged so recently from a primitive and pagan 
civilisation that we may not find among them in the same 
degree and frequency those fine intellectual qualities 
which distinguish Indian and Chinese leaders of the 
Church ; but, on the other hand, the West African has 
an heredity and natural capacity which fit him eminently 
for self-government. He has not been sunk into self- 
distrust and dependence on others by centuries of social 
oppression ;_ tribal institutions with elected chiefs, 
councils of elders and popular palavers have prepared 
him to take a responsible part in the administration of 
the affairs of his church. We may rightly expect to find 
in a community like that of the Gold Coast Methodists 
a large measure of self-government ; and we shall not 
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be disappointed. Of the thirty-two circuits twenty-nine 
are in the charge of African superintendents; and in 
each of these circuits there is a large amount of lay service 
—stewards, who care for the funds; class-leaders, men 
and particularly women, who conduct the fellowship 
meetings and look after the members of their classes ; 
and local preachers. Where the general level of 
education is still low, the tendency is for the minister 
to be more autocratic and active in every department 
than in England; in some places he is the local digni- 
tary and may come into conflict with the chief. 

The synod, which is over all, contains about a score of 
missionaries who form but a sixth or seventh part of the 
whole. ‘Thus there is an overwhelming numerical pre- 
ponderance of the African in the most important court of 
the church. Every experienced missionary, however, 
knows well that preponderance is not decided by mere 
numbers. The chairman, we have seen, has always been 
a missionary and his office gives him great influence with 
all in the district. Further, where the discussions take 
place chiefly in English, the missionary usually possesses 
an advantage in debate over his African colleague—not 
always, by any means—and his better education and wider 
experience lend weight to his words. ‘The small British 
minority, therefore, exercises an influence in the synod 
out of proportion to its size. ‘There is the possibility of 
the semblance of self-government without the reality. 
How then does this constitution actually work out in 
practice ? 

On the whole, it may be said, very well. Of course 
there have been occasions when the two sections of the 


synod were at variance. Many years ago relations were 
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so strained that there was talk of the synod’s separating 
itself from the British Conference and setting itself up 
as an autonomous Church of the Gold Coast under its 
own conference. ‘That is the ultimate outcome of the 
Methodist system. The great Methodist churches of 
Canada, South Africa and Australasia, for example, all 
began as missions of the society. When they had grown 
up and attained maturity, they started out on inde- 
pendent careers. No one, however, supposes that the 
Gold Coast Church has reached this point to-day. At 
present it can be affirmed truthfully that relations between 
the British and African sections of the synod are happy 
and harmonious—there is an increasing measure of true 
comradeship and friendship; and also there is trust 
and affection between the synod on the one side and the 
Missionary Committee and Conference on the other. 
A political analogy may be used. The West African 
may not be content with his colonial Government, and 
just now on the Gold Coast he is loudly voicing a griev- 
ance that he is not admitted to higher posts in the ad- 
ministration for which he has qualifications as good as 
or better than those of the white man. But, all the 
while, there exists a genuine and demonstrative loyalty 
to the British Crown and satisfaction with, even pride 
in, the British connection. So also in church life the 
West African exhibits a strong and warm denominational 
loyalty. Gold Coast ministers are proud of their place 
on the Conference roll and the local church cherishes 
a love for the mother church. This denominational 
loyalty has one result not so admirable. Movements for 
co-operation or organic union are relatively weak in 
West Africa. The Christian Council, on which the chief 
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non-Roman churches of the Gold Coast are represented, 
was formed only a few years ago, and its activities and 
influence are only just beginning to tell. Efforts are 
being made to abate and remove the scandal of denomi- 
national rivalry and competition. Presbyterians and 
Methodists are already co-operating in the founding of 
new missions and churches and the maintenance of 
schools. That great institution, Achimota College, 
broadly based on the Christian religion, under its present 
Principal is drawing together the churches and missions. 
Its influence in this respect may be far-reaching and 
most beneficial. 

In the concluding part of this paper, let me turn away 
from forms of government and statistics to the things 
of mind and spirit which count for more. The Methodist 
community of the Gold Coast has achieved great outward 
success ; its numerical progress has been rapid and it 
commands considerable material resources. In number 
and wealth it makes a brave appearance ; its houses of 
worship are often the largest and most imposing buildings 
in a coast town—the new church at Accra, which has 
been twenty years a-building, will be the most beautiful 
in the colony. ‘The people have great qualities of faith 
in the unseen and cheerfulness and generosity ; they are 
a happy and lovable folk. The late Dr Aggrey, with his 
sunshine and humour, his forgivingness and enthusiasm, 
was an outstanding example of Gold Coast Christianity. 
If his manhood was inspired and shaped by the larger 
environment of Negro America, his boyhood and youth 
belonged to the Methodist fellowship of the Gold Coast. 
But other features of the church are less admirable. ‘The 
old paganism lies not far beneath the surface. Now and 
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again witchcraft and the cult of the fetish raise their 
ugly heads. Education, before the Great War, was left 
almost entirely to the churches and missions. ‘The 
expenditure of the Government out of public revenue on 
education was incredibly mean and inadequate, while the 
Christian resources were severely limited. In spite of 
the large developments since the war there is still a 
general backwardness in the population of the interior 
and much illiteracy even in the Christian community. 
The Methodist Church has greatly enlarged and improved 
its educational institutions since the war. In the Mfant- 
sipim School at Cape Coast it has a high school for boys, 
rebuilt upon a new and spacious site, which under its 
late Principal Lockhart rose to an amazing efficiency, 
winning almost 100 per cent of successes out of its large 
entries in the London Matriculation and Cambridge 
local examinations. ‘The Wesley College at Kumasi 
undertakes the training of ministers, catechists and 
teachers according to well-designed and extended courses. 
In all this the church has had the advantage of that 
laudable zeal for education which the West African has 
shown for a generation. But, until recently, this zeal 
was directed toward the education of boys rather than 
of girls, perhaps because the gains of learning were 
more desired than learning itself. A painful feature of 
many of the Methodist congregations on the Gold Coast 
—even of the oldest—is the presence in them of large 
blocks of illiterate women, who take no part in a service 
conducted in English till it comes to the singing of a 
hymn in the vernacular. ‘The girls of the wealthier 
class—a small minority—have been educated in the 
excellent boarding schools of Cape Coast and Accra, but 
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the mass of the women in the interior are left untouched 
by institutions of this kind. I do not mean that nothing 
is now being done to remove this defect. ‘There is a 
change in the outlook of the West African himself as 
well as a development in the activities of the church for 
the instruction of women. But a great task still lies 
ahead. ‘There is a clamant need for an ‘ Each one teach 
one ’ campaigit among Gold Coast Methodists. 

Next, it may be said that the part of Christianity 
which the African—like many others of us—finds hardest 
is its ethic. He has no difficulty in believing in God, the 
Great Spirit behind all and within all ; he enjoys Worship 
—both praise and prayer ; he gives most generously out 
of what he has to the work of the church; but those 
moral commandments which require of him persistent 
self-control are felt to be irksome. 

Christendom has accepted monogamy as according to 
the mind and will of Christ. ‘The Christian philosophers 
may also think that it represents the final and highest 
stage in the evolution of human society and of the 
institution of marriage, but primarily we base our rever- 
ence for it on the New Testament. The greatest moral 
problems in the West African Church turn around this 
institution of marriage and the home. In the Gold Coast 
Methodist Church—and the condition is not peculiar 
to it—the majority of persons living together as husband 
and wife have not been married according to any Christian 
rite or with the taking of any Christian vow. One reason 
alleged for this is that until recently the only recognised 
mode of Christian marriage was marriage ‘under the 
Ordinance.’ This is a piece of colonial legislation which 
brings the contracting parties into relation with the 
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English laws of inheritance and succession and severs 
them from tribal law and customs. It has only been 
used by the most anglicised among the West Coast 
Africans and it is obligatory on ministers of the 
Methodist Church. Admitting that this mode of 
marriage may carry with it consequences which are not 
essentially Christian, several of the West African churches 
have now introduced a Form of the Recognition of 
Marriage after it has been performed according to 
tribal custom. ‘This form requires from bridegroom 
and bride the essential Christian vow of exclusive and 
lifelong fidelity, and it conveys to them the blessing of 
God in His Church. Even so, there is the greatest 
reluctance to use the form and accept the Christian 
obligation. The 1939 Gold Coast Synod reports, 
“Only about 10 per cent of our members have had 
their marriages either blessed in church or under the 
Ordinance.’ 

The problem of the polygamous convert coming from 
paganism to the religion of Christ is often perplexing : 
it may be difficult to do justice and to show mercy both 
to the man and to his wives. But the case of a Christian, 
born and bred, who deliberately chooses polygamy or 
weakly lapses into it, is far more distressing. ‘There is a 
feature of West Coast congregations which finds here 
a partial explanation. It will often be found that in the 
formation of a Christian church during the first stages of 
evangelism, the number of men among the members 
greatly exceeds the number of women; but at a later 
stage this proportion is reversed and the women now 
greatly outnumber the men. In fact, it may almost be 
enunciated as a statistical law—the younger the church, 
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the more the men; the older the church, the fewer the 
men. ‘The reason is not simply that women are the more 
conservative and cling more tenaciously to the old faith 
before change and to the new faith after change: it 
is also the fact that many men have ceased to be members 
through lapsing into concubinage or overt polygamy. 
And those who have failed to honour and observe Christ’s 
precepts are not always, as might be supposed, ignorant 
men in an environment predominantly pagan: some- 
times they are wealthy and educated men with wide 
mercantile connections or British professional quali- 
fications, who take for their pattern the license and 
laxity of the un-Christian civilisation of the West rather 
than that pattern which Christ set for the society, which 
is His Church. Many Africans, with their love of 
children and the value they attach to children, feel the 
childless Christian marriage to impose a deprivation 
almost intolerable. Yet some of them prove that, even 
in this, the grace of Christ is sufficient for them. 


A GROWING CHURCH IN THE KASAI 
DISTRICT OF THE CONGO 


THE Rev. CHARLES L. CRANE 


4 pe writer must confess to exceedingly great hesi- 

tancy in writing on this subject, since there may 
be a certain amount of dissent among his colleagues as 
to the measure of real growth in the African church in 
the area of the Presbyterian Mission in the Kasai. Being 
suddenly called upon to furnish this information in place 
of a colleague, who for reasons of health could not 
undertake it, there was neither time to give a polite 
refusal or to submit the paper to my colleagues ; conse- 
quently I take full responsibility for the statements 
made. 

By way of explanation, again, let me say that perhaps 
the chief value of this paper will be to help members of 
other missionary societies to guard against mistakes in 
organisation. On the other hand, we confidently affirm 
that it is far better to attempt some form of organisation, 
even if mistakes are made, rather than to assume an 
attitude of watchful waiting, out of which one may be 
rudely shocked by the demands of the African people 
for greater autonomy. No church on earth has ever 
attained a perfect organisation, and not even an approxi- 
mately perfect one will be reached without much trial 
and error. 


Perhaps the chief reason that our African church 
16 
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organisation in the Kasai is not an unqualified success 
is due, not so much to the fault of the organisation 
per se in spite of its seeming complexity, as to the fact 
that this whole region has for the past twenty years been 
swept by waves of secularism, and spirituality has had 
little or no chance to catch up with the situation. The 
opening of the diamond mines in the Kasai and the 
copper mines in the Katanga brought about a revolution 
in every phase of African life. Urban centres have grown 
up along the routes of the railway and automobile high- 
ways, and Congolese are brought face to face with worldly 
temptations of a sort entirely new to them. ‘ White 
collar jobs ’ have made agriculture increasingly unpopular 
with the young men, except where the cultivation of 
cotton pays large dividends, as it does in one section of 
our mission’s parish. One of the several ways in which 
the Native church in the Kasai has been affected by 
these conditions is this—that young Africans who appear 
to be well fitted for the ministry feel the pull of the 
lucrative jobs in the secular world far more than they do 
the call to teach and preach to their own people. With 
the exception of some outstanding individual Congolese 
Christians, the leadership of the church is no longer in 
the hands of the strongest. 

That large sections of our African church, with its 
fifty thousand members, are for the moment in spiritual 
doldrums, cannot be denied, yet we are also assured 
that such conditions are but for a moment. Other 
sections of the Congo have passed through just such 
experiences, when the Natives were temporarily swept 
off their feet by changes in the economic and industrial 
world, but finally came to place an even greater value 
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than before on spiritual things. As there are so many 
prayers being offered among our missionaries and indi- 
vidual African Christians, who are also fully cognizant 
of a lack of spiritual power in their church, we may 
safely take refuge in the promises of God. 

We have felt that the foregoing statements are rele- 
vant to the subject as an apology for, or explanation of, 
our assurance that the church in the Kasai is growing. 
We shall now approach the heart of the subject and 
outline as briefly as possible the main features of this 
organisation. : 

The local church in connection with the Presbyterian 
Mission is not strictly a Presbyterian Church, nor is it 
the desire of the Presbyterian Mission that its Native 
organisation should be anything else than a part of the 
Eglise du Christ au Congo, by which we mean the Native 
Church in Congo towards which many of the Protestant 
societies are working. It is sincerely hoped that our 
present organisation, stripped of all non-essential details, 
may fit into the framework of the Eglise du Christ au 
Congo. ‘The wide separation in distance between our 
mission and others in the past naturally led to certain 
distinctive features in organisation, but some of these 
distinctive features are more of a Methodist Episcopal 
character than Presbyterian, as will be seen later. 

Again, it may be said that efforts have been made from 
the start to create an indigenous and not a foreign organisa- 
tion. In the final edition of the Book of Church Order 
in 1931, after two attempts had been made to formulate 
such a book, all foreign terms were eliminated as nearly 
as possible. It is very often true that if one must resort 
to foreign terms for the expression of an idea, the idea 
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itself will remain foreign and untranslatable. So for the 
highest court, which corresponds to a synod, a vernacular 
name, Mpungilu was chosen. ‘This carries with it the 
connotation of a place where people gather to confer 
with one another or to covenant together. For the next 
highest court, corresponding to a Methodist local con- 
_ ference or a Presbyterian presbytery, the name Tshihangu 
was chosen. ‘The idea in this name is that it is a place 
where a palaver (matter) may be heard. Not only are 
the names indigenous, but the representation in these 
courts is almost altogether indigenous: in the Mpungilu 
the Native representation outnumbers the missionary 
representation at least three to one, while in the T'shihangu 
the proportion of African to missionary representation 
is anywhere from three to five times the number. ‘The 
missionary vote counts exactly the same as the Native 
vote in these courts, or in other words, voting is on an 
equality. The African has been given to understand 
that he has the right of appeal from any lower court to 
a higher ; and some few have availed themselves of this 
privilege, it is to be feared, not always in the proper 
spirit, but no real autonomy is possible otherwise. 

The next statement, however, will perhaps seem to 
contradict the idea of African autonomy, when it is stated 
that the mission still retains the final authority, and 
further that the names of these Native courts also carry 
a qualifying adjective (-zdikisha) indicating that they are 
provisional and not as yet permanent. In fact, the 
present Congolese church organisation can be looked 
upon as a training-school for the African leaders, looking 
toward the time when full responsibility can be finally 
put upon their shoulders. ‘There are two very vital 
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reasons why this cannot be done at the present time. In 
the first place, to do so would very probably jeopardise the 
good relations that now exist between our mission and 
the Belgian Government, who are exceedingly wary 
about any tendency towards what is called the hbre 
examen, or the too free interpretation of the Scriptures 
on the part of the African peoples, with the danger of 
wresting them to perverse ends. Africa—and especially 
in parts of Central Africa—has seen too many separatist 
churches grow out of this tendency. 

Another reason why full self-government cannot as 
yet be granted to the Congolese church is that it has 
not yet reached that full measure of self-support which 
would entitle it to full autonomy. ‘There is a decided 
danger in granting such autonomy when the salaries of 
the African leaders must be heavily subsidised out of 
foreign funds. 

Our mission is thus trying to steer a middle course 
between the policy of those who do not place any re- 
sponsibility on their Native African leaders and the 
policy of those who may have placed so much responsi- 
bility on them that evil has resulted. The greater part 
of the territory now reached by the seven main stations 
of the mission has been opened just a little over twenty 
years, parts of it much less than that, and the station 
at Luebo, which is the oldest on the mission, will be only 
fifty years old in 1941. So our Native church is com- - 
paratively youthful, and there is yet time for patient 
teaching and training of a people who are as yet but 
babes in Christ. 

One more statement should also be made with refer- 
ence to the African voice in these church courts. From 
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the very beginning of the mission, the missionary has 
been taught to place a high value on African opinion, 
and especially its expression in the church courts. It is 
rare that any missionary has appealed from any of their 
decisions to the mission. Indeed, there are some who 
question the rarity of such occasions. 

Just a brief glance will be made at the stages by which 
the present organisation has grown. Our mission began 
with two stations, Luebo and Ibanche, the latter of 
which is now a sub-station of Luebo, and with the 
simplest organisation of its Native congregations. ‘The 
first Congolese officers chosen were elders and deacons, 
very naturally, but their authority was limited as com- 
pared with that of the pastors and elders of to-day. The 
missionary naturally assumed the principal authority 
with an exceedingly primitive people. Beginning with 
1912, our mission greatly increased its missionary force, 
organised new stations, and began that expansive move- 
ment that has finally resulted in seven main stations and 
nearly nine hundred outposts. With the great increase 
in the number of out-stations at the several main stations 
a more effective control and greater efficiency in pastoral 
oversight was brought about by the appointment of 
African superintendents, under which villages with their 
resident evangelists were grouped, in number from 
fifteen to twenty. At first these men were drawn from 
the ranks of the teacher-evangelists, and were unordained. 
Later many of them were ordained as either pastors-at- 
large, with full authority to administer the sacraments, 
or as elders-at-large, without such authority but corre- 
sponding in other respects to the presiding-elder of the 
Methodist Church. 
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The first pastors ordained on the mission were not 
ordained as pastors over a particular church, but as what 
we have called ‘ pastors-at-large,’ to be used to supple- 
ment missionary itineration and receive into the member- 
ship of the church the hundreds of catechumens in widely 
scattered villages. ‘he populous character of the Kasai, 
as compared with other sections of Central Africa, is 
well known ; and in this relatively tremendous popula- 
tion there has until recently been somewhat of a mass 
movement. ‘The out-station territory of the various 
main stations was divided into sections, with a pastor-at- 
large and one or two elders-at-large over each section ; 
and each section comprises several groups of out-station 
villages, from fifteen to twenty villages in a group, and 
under an African superintendent, as has already been 
mentioned. 

The final stage began with the issuing of the Book of 
Church Order in 1931, which was adopted by the mission, 
as well as by the Congolese organisation then existing, 
as a guide to the formation of a Congolese church. This 
book provided for the African courts already mentioned, 
and was a carefully planned effort to weave together the 
threads of our previous Native organisations. In many 
respects it was a step forward, in that it has given the 
African much more voice in his church government, and 
it has provided a better system and better gradation of 
church courts. ‘There is the session, largely confined 
to churches at the main stations, and differing from the 
former court carrying this name in that it is composed 
of African elders, with their pastor as moderator, and 
the missionary acting in advisory capacity only. ‘There 
is the T'shthangu, composed of all ordained pastors as 
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well as all ordained missionaries attached to any one 
station, together with representatives from among the 
ordained African elders, and meeting at stated intervals 
of every three or four months. And, thirdly, there is 
the Mpungilu, composed of two missionaries from each 
station (though only one missionary seems to attend 
from some stations), three pastors and three elders from 
the Congolese on the larger stations, one pastor and two 
elders from the smaller stations, and meeting annually. 

The Book of Church Order provides for the ordination 
of pastors over individual congregations, or in Presby- 
terian parlance, over particular churches. ‘The first 
move made was to organise the African congregations at 
the local station of the mission, and this has not been 
difficult because of the presence of many Congolese 
men well fitted for the office of elder and deacon, these 
being drawn from teachers, medical assistants, carpenters, 
masons and others. But the effort to effect such organisa- 
tions in the out-stations has not been attended with great 
success, in the first place because of the absence of good 
material for such officers; and secondly, the practical 
problem of raising an adequate salary for the African 
pastor has raised an additional difficulty. ‘There has 
been a natural hesitancy on the part of the African 
preacher to accept a pastorate over a congregation where 
the salary paid is not equivalent to that paid to the pastor- 
at-large (one in charge of a section of territory), and where 
the raising even of the smaller salary is often precariously 
uncertain. 

As may easily be imagined, there have arisen certain 
serious difficulties in adjusting the differences between 
the older organisation, which has elements of episcopacy 
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in it, with the new organisation envisaged in the Book 
of Church Order, which is Presbyterian, and Southern 
Presbyterian at that. However, the Book of Church Order 
is taken for the most part simply as a guide. and book of 
discipline. It is too voluminous and encyclopedic to be 
taken otherwise. No one can doubt that in the final 
organisation of the church there will be many changes 
instituted by the Africans that may provide a church 
polity rather foreign to anything we now know. In the 
meantime, some of the greater difficulties will be resolved 
as the Africans become more and more conscious of 
their stewardship over the funds that God has given 
them. 

The larger discussion of the church organisation itself 
leaves little more than space for bare mention of other 
aspects of the subject assigned, but we shall not bring 
the paper to a close without mentioning the training 
which the Congolese leaders, both lay and ordained, are 
receiving in our schools. Our mission seeks to follow to 
a large extent the educational programme of the Govern- 
ment, and maintains on each station of the mission a 
day-school known as the First Degree School, carrying 
the pupils through three years of preparation, after 
which they enter the Second Degree School for a course 
of another four years. The brightest can take an ad- 
ditional three years in the Third Degree School, making 
about twelve years of education offered to any African 
who perseveres. ‘Then there is at Mutoto Station the 
Morrison Bible School for the training of the African 
ministry, with the affiliated Women’s School for the 
training of the students’ wives. For entrance into the 
Morrison Bible School, graduation from the Second 
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Degree School with one year of special preparation is 
required. ‘The course is now for three years, part of 
the third year being a normal course preparing the 
African evangelist to teach in the village schools, the rest 
of the time being devoted to careful training in the Bible 
and theological subjects. ‘The Morrison Bible School is 
the central training school for the mission. ‘This school, 
together with all other institutions on the mission, 
employs Native teachers, there being three ordained 
_ African teachers on the faculty, with seven missionaries. 
_In the day-schools of the mission, of course, there are 
many more African teachers, a total of about four hundred 
for the entire mission, in addition to the African evangelists 
and their untrained helpers. Teaching of agriculture 
and of handicrafts are combined with study of text-books. 

We shall bring our discussion to a conclusion with the 
statement that our mission may well take pride in the 
fact that it has always lent every effort towards the cultiva- 
tion of catholicity of spirit and Christian unity among 
the Protestant missions in Congo, and that there are 
many signs of such an attitude having been successfully 
communicated by teaching and example to its African 
members. Our Christian Africans are now scattered 
over wide expanses of the Belgian Congo, and we rejoice 
in the frequent reports that come to us of their Christian 
testimony and of their associating themselves with 
fellow Christians of differing tongues... By this we are 
encouraged to press on toward the time when ‘ we shall 
all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.’ 
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AGES church in Nyasaland grew out of the work of 

the missions sent in response to Livingstone’s 
appeal for the occupation of the territories in Central 
Africa which had been opened for the Gospel by his 
explorations. 

The Universities’ Mission to Central Africa took 
origin from his famous appeal to Oxford and Cambridge 
men to go out and carry on the work he had begun— 
‘the end of the geographical feat is the beginning of the 
enterprise.’ 

The heart of Scotland was deeply stirred by the news 
of his death, and the churches were moved to send out 
a memorial mission with the object of fulfilling his vision 
of abolishing the slave trade and founding a great centre 
of civilisation and Christianity. Under this national 
impulse a united mission was sent out by the Scottish 
churches, with which the Dutch Reformed Church of 
South Africa entered into cordial co-operation. 

From the outset these Scottish missionaries laid great 
stress on the teaching of the Word of God and exhorted 
the people not only to hear the Word but to learn to 
read it for themselves; to which end diligent efforts 
were made to translate, first Gospel portions, and later 


the New Testament and the whole Bible. 
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Under the blessing of the Spirit of God, this policy 
produced a great response. The people, after the first 
few years of difficulty, doubt and opposition, began to 
show a great eagerness to hear the Word of God and to 
learn to read. Requests for schools came from hundreds 
of villages, and African teachers had to be trained in 
order to seize the rapidly multiplying opportunities. 

‘These teachers were themselves Christians, keen to 
spread the knowledge of God’s Word; they not only 
conducted their own schools, with services on Sunday, 
and classes for enquirers and for candidates for baptism, 
but roamed the districts around the villages where they 
were stationed, accompanied by pupils from their 
schools and members of the young Christian community, 
and held evangelistic services. ‘The young church was 
thus accustomed from the very beginning to witness- 
bearing and taking a definite share in evangelistic work. 

As the church developed and had to be organised, 
elders and deacons were appointed, and these were 
largely chosen from among the teachers who were the 
best educated section of the community and most fitted 
to do the work of the church. With the development of 
Christian liberality, in which grace the church was 
trained from its beginning, it became possible to employ 
full-time evangelists. ‘Teachers who had shown special 
zeal in this work were selected and given a course of 
special training, which equipped them not only to 
continue their evangelism with greater effectiveness, 
but also to assist the missionaries in the pastoral over- 
sight of the congregations which were rapidly growing 
in numbers and spreading over very extensive areas. 

The success of the mission had become the embarrass- 
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ment of the missionaries. ‘The growth of the church 
and its dispersion in widely scattered villages emphasised 
the need, which had long been envisaged, for the training 
of a Native pastorate. On the one hand, the small 
band of missionaries was quite inadequate for the task 
of shepherding the flock, which entailed travelling to 
distant places far from the mission stations; on the other 
hand, the number of candidates for baptism and admission 
to the church was growing so great that the missionaries 
could not cope with the work of interviewing them and 
preparing them. While the church was growing apace, 
the persistence of heathen ideas and customs tended 
to sap the Christian life of weaker members less well 
instructed and living far from pastoral care. 

Further, it became clear that a fuller training was 
needed if the Christian leaders were to be able to meet 
the new ideas which were being introduced amongst 
the hitherto unsophisticated folk. When the country 
was first opened up, the new life from the outer world 
which came flooding in upon the primitive communities 
was mediated through the missions, and the new hopes 
and aspirations which were aroused, especially in the 
hearts of the younger members of the tribes, found 
expression in terms of the Christian faith and the Christian 
life. ‘The mission in its service of the community 
through the schools was the main, if not the only, avenue 
of advance ; and the new life in Christ, with the service 
of their fellows to which it called, took the place of 
many of the old heathen activities. But with the peace 
which came among the tribes through the growing 
acceptance of the message of the Gospel, and the general 
order established by the British administration, freer 
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movement of the people became possible. ‘The more 
progressive members of the community began to wander 
abroad to seek work at the labour centres, and some 
brought back new doctrines and even anti-Christian 
propaganda, with which they had been infected in the 
mine compounds and other places. A training was 
needed which would enable the leaders of the growing 
Church to meet the difficulties both of the old and the 
new day. 

Courses for theological instruction were therefore 
instituted, and the entrants for these courses were well- 
tried evangelists and senior teachers who had proved 
their worth during many years of faithful service. After 
taking this course they acted for some years as assistants 
‘to the missionaries in their districts, and then, about 
forty years after the founding of the missions, the first 
Native pastors were ordained to the full work of the 
ministry, in which they took their place, both in the work 
of the congregations and in the presbytery, on an equal 
status with the missionaries. 

Meantime other methods were used for the building 
up of the life of the church.. Conferences of Christians 
and conventions for the deepening of spiritual life were 
held, where the problems which arose for a church 
living in the midst of a heathen community were dis- 
cussed, and Christian principles, in their application to 
everyday life, were afhrmed and reaffirmed from time 
to time. ‘These conferences were a great help toward 
the building up of a strong Christian character and a 
healthy spiritual life amongst a people emerging from 
heathenism. ‘The church took a definite stand against 
the evils which degraded the old life, and made strong 
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affirmations as to the position the Christians should take 
with regard to these. All superstitious practices were 
declared to be incompatible with faith in God. The 
evils connected with beer-drinking were apparent, and 
the church decided to ban it altogether. Polygamy was 
found to be incompatible with the Christian life, and the 
wisdom of the church in refusing to countenance it has 
been proved through the years in the blessings which 
have been vouchsafed to monogamous unions, the 
freedom of women in Christian marriage and the develop- 
ment of family life in Christian homes. While the 
church is still numerically in a minority, Christian 
opinion has become the opinion of the land. 

The welling up of the springs of thought and aspira- 
tion in the hearts of a people stirred to new life by the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ was manifested in a 
new gift of song, which bore fruit in hymns expressive 
of the uplifting of the hearts of the folk toward God, 
This creative gift ‘was encouraged, and the hymns 
collected and published—some translated, others set to 
old war songs and various Native melodies, and yet 
others composed, both words and music, by the Native 
Christians themselves. ‘These hymns, again, have been 
of great value in the development of the life of the 
growing church. Some of the tribes have a natural 
talent for music, and the singing in harmony of a con- 
eregation of several thousand Angoni is something people 
have travelled long distances to hear. 

As the Christians began to move about more freely 
under the ‘ Pax Britannica,’ and to come into contact 
with one another and worship together, the desire naturally 
arose for one united church to which all might belong. 
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Various missionary societies had become united in a 
federation which aimed at promoting fellowship and 
co-operation in the work, arranging spheres and pre- 
venting overlapping ; and which also acted as a liaison 
between the Government and the missions. At a con- 
ference of the Federation in 1910 it was decided to form 
one church for the growing Christian community, into 
which it was hoped all would gather. It was agreed that 
no bonds of European denominations should be im- 
posed on this young church, but that its polity should be 
left for the church itself to decide; and that its name 
should be simply ‘ The Church of Central Africa.’ ‘The 
proposal was cordially supported by the several mission 
authorities and sending boards concerned, and the 
united church was formed—in the first instance by the 
union of the Presbyteries of Blantyre (Church of Scot- 
land) and Livingstonia (United Free Church of Scotland) 
under a Synod composed of representatives from both 
presbyteries : a year later the Presbytery of Mkhoma 
(Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa) entered the 
union. ‘The standards of the church agreed on were the 
Bible, the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed and a 
short statement of the Faith, which was prepared as a 
concise, simple but adequate confession suited to the 
needs of the Native church. 

As the organisation of the church was, in fact, Pres- 
byterian, and it was felt that brethren of the Anglican 
communion might misunderstand the motives which 
lay behind the use of the name adopted, it was decided 
to add the descriptive term, thus—‘ The Church of 
Central Africa (Presbyterian) —on the understanding 
that the door was open for all to enter, and that the 
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denominational term was contingent till such time as the 
entry of others and the change of the polity of the church 
led to its elimination. At the present time negotiations 
are in progress for the union of this church and the 
church in Rhodesia in the sphere of the London Mission- 
ary Society which comprises missionaries of several 
denominations. ‘The Presbyterian order seems to suit 
well the structure of the village community and tribal 
life where everything affecting the life of the people is 
talked over in the village ‘ court,’ or is discussed by the 
chief with his councillors. ‘The discussion of everything 
affecting the church life by the pastor and the elders in 
the Session, where all details of village life are known, 
makes for the stability and discipline of the congrega- 
tion, and for the purifying of the church life of much 
evil which might otherwise grow unchecked ; moreover 
the elders, under the conditions obtaining, do much of 
the pastoral work, and are responsible for a great deal 
of the evangelistic activity also. 

There is in the Native church a strong desire for 
union, albeit the expression of such union in church 
courts and councils is difficult, owing to the great 
distances and the cost of transport involved. At the 
same time the existence of different denominations 
constitutes no great difficulty for the people, who simply 
remark of other communions— They worship according 
to their custom ’; it is felt that in essentials the Church 
is one. But the sad tendency to schism in the African 
Church, and the splitting up of small separatist bodies 
according to the whims of individual would-be leaders, 
is deeply deplored. 

The African in Nyasaland rejoices in the Native church, 
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is proud of the Native pastorate, and gives willingly for 
its support. ‘The erection and the maintenance of 
buildings (much of it done by voluntary labour) and the 
support of the pastorate is undertaken by the church 
itself, which, to that extent, is a self-supporting church. 
The raising of salaries is a difficulty in an economic 
situation where there is no money circulating amongst 
the people. In a few districts rubber, tea and tobacco 
plantations have been opened and provide employment ; 
but over a large part of the country, especially the 
northern area, primitive conditions still prevail in 
which there is no industrial development, and where 
there is no agricultural product which can bear the 
cost of transport to a market. ‘There are no skilled 
trades, except for the hereditary occupation of the 
blacksmith, so there is no local commerce amongst the 
people, for every family produces its own crops and makes 
the few implements which it needs. Property takes the 
form of cattle and other domestic animals, hoes, axes, 
spears, knives, etc., which are not realisable. Apart 
from the small amount of work for wages available in 
connection with government stations and mission 
stations, the opening up of roads, etc., the people have 
little opportunity of earning wages in cash. Contribu- 
tions in kind in the way of church collections and school 
fees are readily given when harvests are good, but these 
cannot be turned into cash in the absence of markets. 
The purchase of store goods, cloth, salt, etc., depends to 
a very large extent on the money remitted by men who 
have gone for work to distant labour centres in South 
Africa or Rhodesia. ‘This means that the only export 
possible for the people in the undeveloped part of the 
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country is their own labour, and, while this may bring 
a considerable amount of money into the country, it 
entails a serious dislocation of the social structure, both 
in tribal and family life, and raises very serious and far- 
reaching moral issues. 

Up to the present the schools and the training in- 
stitutions are supported and managed by the missions, 
but there is consultation and co-operation with the 
presbyteries in the provision of courses of training and 
the selection of candidates, and such collaboration will 
develop further as conditions make it possible. 

A hopeful feature of the situation is the sense of re- 
sponsibility which the church bears for the land and the 
people within its borders. ‘The presbytery reviews the 
needs of the districts every year and allocates its staff 
of pastors and evangelists in view of the developing 
needs. Its vision, moreover, extends beyond its own 
area, and teachers and evangelists have been sent forth 
by the church far and wide to other tribes and to other 
spheres ; men who used to harry other tribes and carry 
off cattle and slaves have lived to carry the Gospel to 
those same folk, and bring them the blessings of Peace 
in Jesus Christ. More recently, when the new industrial 
area in the Northern Rhodesian Copper Belt was opened, 
the needs of the thousands of natives congregated in 
the compounds so strongly impressed the church that 
in spite of the shortage of pastors for its own work, and 
the shortage of funds to pay their salaries, it decided to 
send one pastor and the money for his support, to help 
to meet this urgent need in a land beyond its own 
borders. 


THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN UGANDA}! 


“ek years ago last year the Church Missionary 

Society began missionary work in the Kingdom 
of Buganda (a part of Uganda) and now (1938) the 
Anglican Church in the Protectorate of Uganda numbers 
325,626 baptised Christians in two dioceses, Uganda 
and Upper Nile. According to the figures given in the 
World Statistics of Christian Missions (figures of 1934) 
it is one of the largest of the ‘ younger churches.’ Can 
we trace any reasons for so great a development ? 

One thing which it is important to bear in mind is that 
the first contacts with Europeans in Uganda were with 
Christian men, under Government as well as missions, 
who had come out for service. The relationship between 
black and white started well and has, on the whole, 
remained good. 

Again, the Church of Uganda was fortunate in its early 
days to have as its leaders far-sighted statesmen as well 
as men of God who, right from the start, built up the 
framework for what should be the ideal African church. 
In the early years of the mission there was a succession 
_ of outstanding men—Mackay, Pilkington, Bishop ‘Tucker 
and Cook—who rose up at the right time to do work of 
permanent value. 

1 From material contributed by the Bishops of Uganda and the 


Upper Nile. See also Evangelism, Vol. III of this series, p. 263 ff. 
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Organisation 


From the beginning the church has been organised 
along the lines of the civil government, which was main- 
tained when the British Protectorate was established. 
When the C.M.S. responded to the invitation sent by 
the King, under the encouragement of H. M. Stanley, 
there was a very efficient feudal system of government, 
highly organised and centralised, and though in later 
years this has been modified, it has never disintegrated. 
At the head there is the Kabaka or King with his three 
chief ministers. Under him are Saza or county chiefs, 
under them Gombolola or district chiefs, then Muluka 
or village chiefs and lastly head men of hamlets. The 
King’s Council or Lukiko meets several times a year and 
each Saza, Gombolola and Muluka chief has his council 
to help him in the administration of justice and govern- 
ment within his sphere. 

Similarly in the Church: each little local Christian 
community as far as is possible has its own catechist. 
They are all organised under and directly responsible 
to the Muluka teachers, who have been trained at the 
Diocesan ‘Training College. ‘These men are in charge 
of better types of church and school buildings. ‘They 
work with their councils of catechists and representa- 
tives of communicants and deal mainly with preparation 
and recommendation of candidates for baptism and 
confirmation. 

The parish priest may work over an area of twenty by 
thirty miles, with five to ten Muluka centres under him. 
The big church and schools of permanent material are 
generally near a Saza or more important Gombolola 
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chief’s headquarters. The quarterly parish council, 
composed of Muluka teachers and other representatives, 
deals with church discipline, appointments and locations 
of catechists as well as finance, education and church 
lands. ‘Their minutes and important matters are sent 
to the Ruridecanal Council. 

Each large tribe or district has its Ruridecanal or 
Gwanga (tribal) Council which meets twice a year. The 
Rural Dean is chairman but any important measures 
must be initiated, discussed and sanctioned by the 
Council. ‘The members are the clergy and two lay 
representatives from each pastorate and several women. 
But sitting on the other side of the room are generally 
many ‘ visitors’ who may be allowed to speak at the 
discretion of the chairman, but have no voting power. 

This 1s the main council and it sits for the whole of 
one day after a Communion Service. But previously 
there have been two other subsidiary councils sitting, 
which have to submit their minutes for approval or 
rejection to the main council; those are the Mairo 
(church land) council and the Enjigiriza (education) 
council. On the former sit the clergy again with two 
representatives and the church Kaztikiros or bailiffs, 
appointed to look after the land, collect rents, see that 
the tenants pay their government taxes and do their 
government ‘ chores ’ as well as help in the maintenance 
of church buildings. On the latter again the clergy and 
representatives and headmasters and headmistresses of 
all the important schools discuss the location and pay 
of teachers, general policy of schools and the training 
of suitable masters. Also once a year there is a ‘ Women’s 
Conference ’’ which looks after the women’s interests. 
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The recommendations of this conference go on to the 
Synod and are generally accepted by it. 

The Diocesan Council meets quarterly under the 
Bishop. It has its concomitant advisory board and also 
a Board of Missions and a Board of Studies. 

The Synod meets every two years. It consists of 
300 members who are representatives of parishes. There 
are, however, also official members such as the Kabaka 
of Buganda, the President of Busoga, the Mukama of 
Toro and so on. 


Advantages of this System 

1. The most important advantage to consider is that 
the system comes naturally to the people, for both 
peasant and chief have been born and bred in it. It is, 
in the words of the Prayer Book, ‘ most easy and plain 
for the understanding ’ of the people, and so the govern- 
ment of the Church 1s carried on in an orderly way. 

2. It appeals to the African layman too, because he 
has ample opportunity for getting a hearing and a voice 
in any matter which particularly interests him. Nor does | 
it allow people to jump over the heads of their immediate 
superiors. Even European missionaries are made to 
abide by this rule. 

3. This also makes it easier for the specific work of 
the C.M.S. to be gradually withdrawn when necessary. 
In fact, for the past ten years this process has been going 
on. In Buganda all the rural deans are now Africans. 
This is working fairly well in Buganda where they are 
sufficiently near to the capital for the Archdeacon and 
the European Secretary of Education to give them help 
and supervision. In one or two deaneries the work is 
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going forward better under an African than it did under 
Europeans. But it is true that in some districts they are 
not ready for it and the work is going back. In the four 
other kingdoms in the diocese of Uganda, there are still 
Europeans in this office. ‘This is necessary for the present 
as they are not so far advanced as Buganda and the 
European is needed for keeping contact with Government. 

4. All the chief church centres are very near, if not at, 
the chief civil administration centres. Wherever a chief 
is a Christian he tries to have his church and school close 
by him. So the church is established at the most 
important and thickly populated centres, and if the chief 
is a keen Christian he and the parson or church teacher 
lead the people together. 

What the chief says or does is to the African peasant 
very largely what the community, and himself as part 
of it, should say and do. When chief and parson live 
together and are able to work together, it makes it very 
much easier for the whole life of the community to be 
evangelised. Such things as churches, schools, teachers, 
houses, the building and repairing of them are considered 
as a responsibility devolving on the whole community 
because the chief supports them. 

In fact, the State is inclined to work sometimes too 
much with the Church. Chiefs who use their official 
authority carelessly for the church are inclined to upset 
the British administration. A case in point occurred 
when a Gombolola chief was elected treasurer for the 
Church Endowment Collection Fund in his district. 
Instead of doing the work himself he allowed his clerks, 
one his son and the other a Roman Catholic, to collect 
the gifts of his people, together with various taxes. 
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These clerks did not worry very much whether they 
collected from Christians or pagans, nor were they careful 
to give receipts according to the rule of the church. 
The parish looked like having a bumper collection until 
the District Commissioner held a Lukiko and asked if 
there were any complaints. Whereupon several pagans 
arose and said, ‘ We know what the poll tax is and we 
know what the /uwalo tax is. But what is this new two 
shilling tax?’ Then, of course, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had to come down heavily, and for very good 
reason. 

Another example of the way the chief is expected to 
come in with the whole community to help in the work 
of the church is seen in the extra-legal bodies and meetings 
which are so constantly summoned by the parson. Only 
communicants can be elected on church councils and 
hence many chiefs and others who have more than one 
wife are excluded. But, while the church councils may 
carry on the ordinary routine work and even initiate 
schemes, if there is anything extra, such as building a 
new school or starting a new fund, invariably in Busoga 
the parson tells the chief as Omukulu w’abakristayo 
(‘ Head of the Christians ’) to summon a meeting of all 
baptised Christians and they discuss means and ways. 

Again, especially on the Gwanga or national Twale 
councils, the members try to insist on their civil head 
being allowed to sit. If he cannot come as a communicant 
they give him an honorary capacity and he speaks but 
refrains from voting. 

Making all due allowances for many mixed motives in 
people, parsons and chiefs, it is safe to say that the 
growth and present system of church organisation in 
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Uganda has always allowed for church and community 
to develop together, and that people, parson and chief 
expect it to be so. 


Disadvantages 


These are briefly : 

1. The church may be identified too much with the 
State, and Erastianism rear its head. 

2. The necessity for individual conversion and rebirth 
may not be fully understood. Chiefs feel that they must 
appear in public as Christians and therefore go through 
the Christian marriage service with that in view rather 
than because they want to sanctify their married life. 
In too many cases afterwards they have succumbed. 

3. The church therefore was inclined to overlook 
unofficial polygamy because of the number of chiefs 
who had women. But a resolution of the Synod of 1928 
afhrmed that such people were not allowed to sit on the 
regular church councils. ‘This is being maintained. 
On the other hand, chiefs still feel that their weight and 
influence in the church is secure because of their civil 
official status and do not appear greatly troubled at 
their shame. Naturally then their people follow their 
chiefs to a great extent. 

4. There is often undue dependence on the chief and 
lack of initiative and individual responsibility, e.g., 
waiting for the chief to call his people together to plan a 
new building. 

5. There is a far keener competition of interests 
to-day. ‘The chiefs are naturally eager to increase the 
cotton and economic crops of their people on which their 


revenues depend. ‘The cotton crop in its turn brings 
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more wealth and more material needs, building, clothing, 
etc. If the chief cannot see further than this vision of 
material responsibility and individual wealth he is liable 
to blur the vision of his people with him. ‘Thus the 
generosity of the people to the church suffers, or rather 
does not increase proportionately with their increased 
wealth. 

6. There is a tendency to over-organise. Meetings 
and ‘ rulings ’ and schemes for increasing the ‘ gifts’ of 
the congregations tend to take the place of evangelisation 
and training in spiritual matters in the work of clergy 
and teachers. 

7. The church teacher and parson and rural deans are 
looked upon by many pagan peasants and Christians 
rather as on a par with chiefs. 


Self-Support 

The church thus is self-governing. It has also been 
self-supporting from the beginning, that is to say, the 
Africans themselves pay their clergy and teachers and 
put up their own churches and schools. In practice this 
has sometimes been bolstered up by European gifts, but 
to a very large extent it has been done by the people them- 
selves and they do, in consequence, think of it as their 
own church. Of course there are disadvantages as well 
as advantages in this practice. Work is slow and often 
held up for lack of money, and there is the danger of too 
great an emphasis on the part of the clergy and teachers 
in the collecting of money. 


Expansion 


The church is also self-expanding. It has gone for- 
ward westwards on the border of the Belgian Congo and 
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north to the Southern Sudan. ‘The story of Apolo 
Kagwa’s pioneer mission in the Pygmy Forest is a 
testimony to African zeal. African teachers and clergy 
are sharing too in the new work in Ruanda-Urundi. 


Medical Work 


With regard to medical work a great deal of the pioneer 
work was done through the C.M.S. hospitals, but the 
Government is more and more taking over the medical 
work. ‘The training of girl nurses has been an out- 
standing feature and this is left in the hands of the 
mission. For that purpose it is still necessary to keep up 
a large base hospital. ‘The small maternity hospitals 
scattered round the country, staffed by these young 
women, are having a growing influence not only on 
infant mortality, but also on the church as a whole. 


Education 


All education, except the Higher College, is still in 
the hands of the missions, and these schools are controlled 
locally but report to the Diocesan Board of Education. 
The Government is, however, taking more interest, 
responsibility and control over the schools, which them- 
selves are in process of diocesanisation. Up to now the 
small schools have been entirely under the Native 
Anglican Church, but the larger schools with European 
staff have been a good deal controlled by the mission, 
though they have always been subject to the Diocesan 
Board of Education. Now in these larger schools there 
are boards of governors with Government representa- 
tion, and it seems likely that in the near future they 
will develop into schools run in co-operation between 
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the diocese and the Government, and will be largely 
financed by the Government. Most of them have been 
built by the diocese in the form of gifts from chiefs and 
parents, or actual work done by the Christians. 


Theological Training 


For the training of clergy and teachers there is for men 
the Bishop 'Tucker Memorial College, Mukono, where 
clergy, lay leaders and catechists are trained, and beside 
it there is a large normal school for training the teachers 
in schools. For girl teachers there is an equivalent to 
the Mukono primary teachers’ course, at Buloba. The 
staff of these schools are both European and African. 
In addition to Mukono there are in most deaneries 
training schools of a not very advanced stage for training 
local church leaders. No one can enter any training 
college without having been chosen by the local com- 
mittee, and in the case of Mukono and Buloba by the 
Diocesan Council. Until recently no one could enter 
the deacons’ class unless they had been through the 
lay readers’ and catechists’ course at Mukono, having 
served with their appropriate certificates between each 
course. Now, however, in order to get some of the better- 
educated men who have been through the higher schools 
it is possible to get a lay reader’s ‘ letter ’ without going 
to Mukono by an examination taken in English. But 
no one can enter the deacons’ class who has not done 
two years’ work as a lay reader. Some of the best educated 
and finest men in the country are now coming into the 
ministry, but there is still room for the older type of 
clergy who have done long and faithful work as catechists 
and lay readers. The younger, better-educated men are 
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being placed as far as possible in places of strategic im- 
portance, e.g., in the towns and places where there are 
big schools. 

There is a growing consciousness of the catholicity of 
the Church. It has been necessary to watch this, as 
there was a tendency, particularly in the different 
kingdoms, to regard themselves as self-sufficient. The 
consciousness of unity in Uganda has been fostered by 
prayer circles and other means, and universality by 
sending two delegates to the Madras meeting, by the 
very welcome gift from the West China Church of two 
embroidered texts which hang in the Cathedral and by 
such things as the Canterbury Cross. 

One thing that has helped to make such a national 
church possible is that until recent years there was no 
other Protestant mission in the country. ‘The Roman 
Catholic missionaries entered only a few years after the 
C.M.S. began its work and their progress has been more 
or less equal through the years. 

The first missionaries came at the request of King 
Mtesa and, though his support could hardly be called 
steady or consistent, work was begun under his auspices. 
Some chiefs became Christians at an early stage and, 
though tribes and villages did not enter the church as 
entities, yet there can be little doubt that the membership 
contains some who are Christians because it was the 
correct or fashionable thing to be baptised. 

This leaves the Uganda Church, like many another 
older church, with a large evangelistic task to accom- 
plish within its own borders. The Bishop’s account of the 
‘missions ’ conducted in 1936 and 1937, in Volume III 
of this series, Evangelism, shows both how much there 
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is to do and how earnestly it is being pursued. It 
is no dead or sleeping church resting on its laurels. 
The numbers continue to grow—there are about seven 
thousand confirmations every year. 

Missions in Uganda owe not a little to the British 
Government. Many Christian chiefs gave sympathy and 
active help, but in the early days of despotic African rulers 
the church passed through fiery trials of persecution and 
the Pax Britannica was welcome. In later years medical 
and educational work was aided by grants given in equal 
measure to the Roman Catholic and Anglican missions. 

The people themselves, particularly perhaps the 
Buganda in the Central Kingdom, are naturally pro- 
gressive, and the British system of governing by indirect 
rule develops their natural characteristics, which, as we 
have seen, find expression in the Church as well as the 
State. 


CHAPTER TWO 


MADAGASCAR 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF MADAGASCAR 
THE REv. FRIDTJOV BIRKELI 


EFORE describing the church itself, we shall briefly 
outline the historical development and the present 
missionary situation. 

The first Norwegian missionaries came to Madagascar 
in 1866, that is, after the well-known persecutions had 
ceased. At that time the northern part of the island 
was occupied by, or considered as an area belonging to, 
the English missionary societies, especially the London 
Missionary Society, which was the first to come more 
than forty years earlier. Consequently the Norwegian 
missionaries looked southward and began to occupy the 
highlands south of the capital, Antananarivo, the so- 
called Vakinankaratra. By degrees their work spread 
through the rest of the southern highlands, called 
Betsileo, the very dangerous west coast and east coast, 
as well as the vast lowland country between them called 
Bara. From 1888 onwards there came American 
Lutheran missionaries of Norwegian descent (the 
Lutheran Board of Missions and the Norwegian- 
American Lutheran Church) and occupied the rest of 


the island south of the Norwegian mission field. So 
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the Lutheran missionary enterprise formed a connected 
whole including almost all the southern half of the 
island, except some small areas under Reformed Church 
missions in the centre. ‘This situation was ratified by 
an Intermissionary Conference held in 1913 to prevent 
overlapping in the field. 

As to the population in these parts of Madagascar it 
may be noted that there are great differences between 
the more cultivated and enlightened Vakinankaratra and 
Betsileo and the real primitive Mahafaly and Tandroy 
tribes ; a fact which should be taken into account in 
order to understand the difficulties encountered in welding 
all these tribes together into a united church. I should 
judge that about one half of Madagascar’s three to four 
millions lives within the Lutheran field. 

The first period was a very good one for the pioneer 
work in the highlands. But down on the coasts the 
missionaries had to suffer much owing to the wild and 
warlike tribes and the bad climate. Many missionary 
graves spread over the island are witnesses to the difh- 
culties in this first pioneer stage. ‘Thus, even from the 
beginning the work progressed quite differently in the 
different parts of the Lutheran field, another fact that 
has perhaps delayed the final organisation of the church 
as a whole. 

The French occupation of the island in 1895 caused 
many and great changes in the missionary work. ‘The 
Roman Catholics, for instance, seized the opportunity to 
make an attack against the Protestants. They tried to 
force the Malagasy into their church, telling them that 
‘French ’ and ‘ Catholic ’ were one and the same thing. 
The help the Paris Mission then rendered the evangelical 
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work in Madagascar cannot be overestimated. Many of 
the Lutheran churches, even one of the stations, were for 
a time taken by the Catholics. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that the French colonial government 
established peace and order, so that the mission work 
could go on without any fear of disturbance even in the 
outposts. A new school law promulgated about ten years 
later compelled a complete reorganisation of mission 
school work and reduced it considerably. A large number 
of the mission schools had to be closed. In 1913 a decree 
was issued which definitely settled the relations between 
Church and State. In accordance with this decree, for 
instance, open-air meetings are forbidden in the main 
evangelistic work, and all schools maintained by the 
Government must be absolutely neutral in regard to 
religion. Only secular instruction is allowed, and neither 
the Protestant nor the Catholic mission schools receive 
any subsidies from the Government. When it is desired 
to start evangelistic work in a village, the Government 
stipulates that a petition shall be signed by 10 adults in 
the village concerned. For building a church it requires 
a petition signed by 80 adults. ‘The Government does not 
consider any petition unless there is a foreign missionary 
or a French citizen who is responsible. In its broad 
features the decree has had a good influence, especially 
for preventing sectarianism. 

The Norwegian part of the field, which is about a 
third of the island, is for the present divided into three 
missionary conferences, each under a superintendent. 
The inland conference has its superintendent in the 
capital. In all, the Norwegian mission has about 40 male 
missionaries spread over this area, apart from those on 
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furlough, and about 30 women workers. If the wives 
of the missionaries should be included, the total of the 
Norwegian missionaries at work will be about 110. In 
the Norwegian-American Lutheran Church mission 
there are 13 male missionaries at work and 12 women 
workers. With the missionaries’ wives the total for that 
mission is 38 missionaries. ‘The Lutheran Board of 
Missions has 6 male missionaries at present and 2 
women workers. With wives the total will be 12. 

The missionaries in these three Lutheran societies 
co-operate in the so-called Inter-Lutheran Conference, 
which meets every three years. ‘The resolutions adopted, 
however, are only of an advisory character. 

So much for the historical developments and the 
societies working together in this field. 

We shall now try to describe in a few words the in- 
digenous church which is developing. In the inland 
area where the greatest success has been obtained, there 
are now 94,500 Lutheran Church members in 950 local 
congregations, in which 144 pastors and 816 catechists 
are working. Fifteen of the twenty districts are financially 
self-supporting. In West Madagascar there are nine dis- 
tricts, of which one is self-supporting. ‘There are now 
12,630 church members in 253 local congregations with 32 
pastors and 229 catechists. In East Madagascar we have 
12,000 church members in 143 local congregations led by 
23 pastors and 112 catechists. None of the seven districts 
are self-supporting. In the field of the Norwegian- 
American Church in the south-east there are at the present 
time 10,850 church members in 129 local congregations, 
where 20 pastors and 163 catechists are working in 
11 districts. And in the Lutheran Board of Missions 
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area in the south-west there are 5010 church members 
in 85 local congregations led by 13 pastors and go cate- 
chists in seven districts. ‘That gives a total of 134,990 
church members in 1560 local congregations with 232 
Malagasy pastors and 1410 catechists at work (all 
statistics from 1938). 

The organisation of the church is_presbyterian- 
synodical. 

Each local congregation is led by a paid catechist and 
several deacons, who together form the so-called congrega- 
tion committee elected by the congregation itself, as a 
rule, each year. Several congregations, from three up to 
eight, are then united into a parish or a pastoral district, 
which is led by the pastor and the parish committee. 
The pastor is very often the chairman of these parish 
committees. ‘he different congregations in one parish 
are linked together by the visits of the same pastor and 
the periodical parish meetings every month or at least 
every two months. Several parishes, from three up to 
ten or more, are then again gathered into what we for 
the present time call a district (a missionary district). 
As a rule each district has one missionary, who is also 
very often the chairman of the district committee with 
one of the Malagasy pastors as vice-chairman. The 
members of the district committee are all the pastors in 
the district and an equal number of laymen representing 
the different parishes and elected by the district meeting. 
District meetings are held quarterly to discuss all that 
may occur in the district, and have a Malagasy chairman. 
The district committee, however, has the executive power 
delegated to it by the district meeting. The committee 
receives all the contributions in the district and pays all 
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the salaries to the pastors, teachers and catechists accord- 
ing to a scale common to all the districts in the missionary 
conference to which it belongs. ‘The missionaries still 
act as treasurers for the districts. ‘The district committee 
represents the different parishes when a new pastor is 
required. 

Several such districts are then again gathered into a 
so-called Isan-taona area, that is an area which comes 
together into an annual meeting. The whole church is 
divided into eighteen such Isan-taona areas. Formerly 
the Jsan-taona meetings had a greater influence in the 
organising work of the church; now they have become 
religious gatherings for edification and mutual stimulus. 

Finally all these Isan-taona areas within each mis- 
sionary conference area are gathered into the so-called 
Mixed Committee in the western and eastern Norwegian 
conferences and the two American conferences. ‘The 
inland Norwegian area, however, has already passed the 
Mixed Committee phase and has the more developed 
Church Conference. The Mixed Committees are com- 
posed of a few representatives from the missionary 
conference and one Malagasy from each Isan-taona area 
within the conference area, very often pastors. ‘They 
discuss all the questions of organisation and administra- 
tion proposed by the superintendent or sent in from the 
different districts. But up to now the missionary con- 
ference has the final word. All decisions have to be 
ratified there. 

The Church Conference in the Inland area is com- 
posed of one Malagasy delegate and the missionary 
from every self-supporting district, together with one 
Malagasy delegate from each Jsan-taona area within the 
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conference area. As we see, the Malagasy are in the 
majority both in the district committee and in the Mixed 
Committee as well as the Church Conference. The 
districts which are not yet self-supporting are still under 
the authority of the missionary conference. But almost 
all questions concerning the self-supporting districts 
have to be decided in the Church Conference. 

It may be said that this organisation has a provisional 
or temporary character caused by the different stage of 
advancement of the work in the different parts of the 
field. Without assuming to prophesy, it can be predicted 
that this organisation within a few years certainly will be 
carried farther until the development has reached the 
regional synod, perhaps one for each of the existing 
missionary conferences, which will meet every year, and 
the great general synod including all the five or six 
regional synods, which will meet, for instance, every three 
or five years. Meanwhile the more developed parts are 
waiting for those who have not reached so far. But all 
are marching forward along the same road; only one 
liturgy is used all over the field and one hymnbook. One 
common law has been adopted by all conferences, a few 
local laws are only placed as appendices in the common 
statute book. All societies are also united in the educa- 
tion of the pastors. All questions of common interest 
for the whole Lutheran church, such as liturgy, hymn- 
book, laws, etc., have to be dealt with in all four Mixed » 
Committees and the Church Conference for the Inland 
area, before the final decision in the missionary conferences. 
In some cases decisions must be taken in the home lands 
of the missions. 

As to the school work, it should be mentioned at the 
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outset that the total number of the children in the 
Sunday school is 40,550 for all the church, 22,500 of 
them in the Inland. | 

The other school work has had to be based on the 
Government’s requirements, but without any subsidy. 
So it has been very expensive and difficult to train all 
the children and young people in the church schools. 
The schools for the children are divided into two degrees, 
the lower called garderies and the higher called primary 
schools. ‘The latter are obliged to have teachers with 
state examination. In the garderies the total of the 
children from all parts of the church is 1918, and in the 
primary schools 9301, of whom 6475 are in the Inland. 
In these schools we have 172 teachers with state examina- 
tion, and 99 without full state examination. In the larger 
school-centres there are boarding schools, in all 8 large 
schools besides a great number of smaller. A higher 
school for girls and an institute for the blind may also 
be mentioned. ‘The missions are still supporting the 
school work, except in the self-supporting districts. 

We may now turn to say a little about the training of 
the church workers: the catechists, the teachers and 
the pastors. 

Practically all districts have a so-called catechist 
course at the mission station. ‘These last for 6 or 12 
months each year. Before actually starting work the 
young men have, as a rule, attended one or two courses. 
The best of the catechists are sent to a Bible school for 
further preparation. At the Bible school they have to 
stay two or three years. Spread all over the field the 
Lutheran church has at present seven of these Bible 
schools, each headed by a missionary. 
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The teachers are at first trained in the preparatory 
course. As for the two American societies, they have 
already normal classes, which prepare for the first part 
of the state examination, and the two Norwegian coast 
missions are working toward the same end. The second 
part has to be taken at one of the two larger normal 
schools in the Inland, one of which is that shared with 
the Reformed mission in Fianarantsda. ‘The Reformed 
and Lutheran churches co-operate here with one mis- 
sionary from each. But the largest training centre for 
Lutheran teachers is Antsirabé with a normal school 
headed for many years by French Lutheran missionaries, 
who have been in the service of the Norwegian mission 
for more than thirty years, and who in this special branch 
have rendered the church a great service. ‘The schools 
of various grades in Antsirabé, with over 1000 pupils, 
belong entirely to the Norwegian mission. Last year the 
Malagasy church itself in one of the self-supporting 
districts in the Inland started normal classes as a logical 
consequence of the progress of the school work in that 
district. 

The pastors are trained in the United Lutheran 
Theological College in Fianarantsda. All the societies 
are here co-operating very intimately, the governing 
board of the college being composed of members from 
all five missionary conferences. On the teaching staff 
there is always one missionary from the American 
societies and two from the Norwegian, of whom one is 
the principal, as well as one woman worker for the 
students’ wives. Besides these there are also three 
Malagasy tutors of theology. ‘The plan of the college 
is the following: the first two years form a preparatory 
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course. After having finished that, they very often go 
back to practical work for a short time, and then continue 
three years in the theological course. ‘There are usually 
about go or 100 men-students. ‘The majority of these 
students come from those who have attended catechist 
courses and Bible schools and have been tried in practical 
church work. Others have been for a longer or shorter 
time in one of the normal schools. And the smallest 
number are teachers with full state examination, but the 
hope is that this latter group will increase. The latter 
go directly into the theological course. We find the 
concentration of forces in only one theological school 
is of great value. Finally, it should be remarked that 
the most prominent of the Malagasy Church leaders 
have from time to time been sent to Europe for further 
preparation and to carry greeting to the home 
church. 

Of the formerly flourishing hospital work there is now 
little left. The French Colonial Government has itself 
founded small hospitals in all towns, and they do not 
allow foreign doctors to practise in their colony. The 
only exception at present is one American doctor in the 
Lutheran Board of Missions, who -has carried on his 
hospital for nearly 40 years. ‘The Norwegian mission 
still has a hospital run by a Malagasy doctor and two 
Norwegian nurses. And the great work among the 
lepers is still going on. Down on the west coast there is 
a little hospital village for 30-40 lepers. In the Inland © 
there is a large leper colony cared for by four Norwegian 
deaconesses and one resident Malagasy doctor paid by 
the Government. The number of the lepers has varied 
between 500 and goo. On this point the Government 
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has broken with its usual policy and pays an annual 
subsidy in order to cover the expenses. 

As to the life of the church, our experience has been 
that the presbyterian-synodical organisation has estab- 
lished order and harmony. It seems to have had an 
educative influence on the Malagasy temper. The local 
congregation has learned to feel that it belongs to a 
greater unity, that it has to help the weaker in the same 
district. Generally speaking we have been spared from 
disrupting controversies in the congregations, leaving to 
the different synodical committees to decide the different 
questions. Until full economic independence has been 
reached, the missionary conference will have the last 
word in many of the financial questions. But as the 
financial self-support is steadily increasing, the indigenous 
responsibility is also steadily and automatically increasing. 
Little by little the missionary in the more developed 
parts, has come to play the part of the man who is 
standing beside the machinery in order to see that it all 
functions as it ought. ‘The way stands open for the 
Malagasy leader to assert himself. His influence in the 
church life will automatically increase with his insight 
and ability. 

Some revivals have influenced the spiritual life of the 
church. In the beginning of this century the so-called 
Soatanana revival broke out, a movement at the same 
time essentially national and really Christ-centred, which 
has been a great blessing for many Malagasy. ‘The 
revival was organised to do home mission work, and is 
still sending ‘ disciples’ who preach the Gospel all over 
the island. In 1928 a new revival came, led by a Reformed 


woman and a Lutheran man, a revival which caused a 
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great commotion especially because it turned into a 
healing movement. For the moment there is another 
revival on the east coast. But it is too early to judge as 
to results. 

As to the mission work it may be mentioned that in 
addition to what is done by the revivals, the Inland 
Church Conference has taken over one district as its 
own mission field. 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that literature work 
has had a great success, owing to our own printing house 
in the capital. 

The relations between the Lutheran Church and the 
others are as follows: strong opposition against the 
Roman Catholics, their doctrines and their methods; 
the Anglicans (S.P.G.) have showed a friendly attitude, 
though avoiding full co-operation; but between the 
Lutherans and the Reformed (represented by the London 
Missionary Society, the Paris Mission and the Friends) 
the relations are good and friendly. Altar fellowship is 
practised among Protestants. If a Lutheran comes into 
a Reformed territory and vice versa, he is admitted to 
the communion if he carries with him a certificate from 
the congregation he left. ‘This printed form is the same 
for the whole Protestant Church. ‘The certificate bears 
the title: The Protestant Church of Madagascar; a 
parenthesis indicates the particular denomination within 
Protestantism. Every five years the so-called Inter- 
missionary Conference meets, consisting of Malagasy 
and white members from all parts of the island. It 
may be taken as a sign of the friendly co-operation that 
in 1928 a Malagasy from the Reformed Church was 
elected to represent both Reformed and Lutherans at 
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the meeting of the International Missionary Council in 
Jerusalem, and in the same way a Lutheran was sent to 
Tambaram in 1938, representing the whole Protestant 
Church in Madagascar, while on the other hand a Lutheran 
missionary was sent to Jerusalem and a Reformed to 
’Tambaram. 

The Malagasy Lutheran Church enjoys steady progress 
both in numbers and in inward development. The goal 
is a self-supporting and self-governing church. ‘The 
development has not been forced, nor is it desired to 
force it in the future. Only a natural and spontaneous 
growth will lead to the desired goal, a Malagasy church 
that is an ‘ adult ’ among the churches of the world. 


CHAPTER THREE 
IRAN 


THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH OF 
NORTH IRAN 


THE REv. JOHN ELDER 


Organisation 


Rake church consists of 2560 members in 32 organised 

churches throughout the northern section of Iran. 
The local churches are governed by their respective 
sessions which are chosen by the members of the church 
from year to year, and are practically all nationals. The 
terms of service of these elders vary from one to three 
years and in some churches they are not eligible for re- 
election until after an interval of one year. In some 
churches there is a regular ordination service for elders, 
in others they are merely installed. 

These local churches are united in district meetings 
corresponding in organisation and powers to a presbytery. 
Each church is entitled to send its acting pastor to the 
presbytery, and one elder if it has less than fifty members, 
two elders if it has more than fifty members. Each 
presbytery elects its own moderator for the year, either 
from the ministers or elders present. ‘These presbyteries 
exercise episcopal functions over the churches in their 
areas, installing and See pastors, investigating 
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untoward conditions and taking the needed actions to 
correct them, examining and ordaining candidates for 
the ministry, etc. 

Each of these district meetings selects five members 
for the Union, which meets once in two years. The 
moderator of this Union has been, since its organisation 
in 1934, always a national, either ordained or a lay 
member of the Union. The Union is a court of appeal 
from the presbyteries, hears reports, draws up a budget 
for assistance to needy churches and administers its 
expenditure, and acts as the official organ of the church 
in co-operative work of all kinds. The membership of 
the Union has usually been thirteen to fourteen nationals 
and one or two Americans. It has no ecclesiastical 
connection with the church in America and is recognised 
by her as a sister church. 


History 


The early missionaries in the north worked in the 
Urumia region with no thought of organising a separate 
evangelical church but solely to revive the old Nestorian 
Church. For thirty-five years they worked entirely 
within the Nestorian Church with the full approval of 
the Patriarch. The missionaries shared in the work of 
the churches, united with the bishops in ordaining 
pastors, held special classes and communion services 
for the genuinely converted and infused a new life into 
the old and decadent church. At the end of this time an 
overzealous priest returning from abroad started to 
overthrow these arrangements and forced the gradual 
separation of the evangelicals from the mother church. 
Three bishops, seventy priests and a large number of 
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deacons came out with the evangelicals and a new church 
was born. ‘This church grew steadily in numbers and 
power up until the World War. Four presbyteries and 
a synod were formed, gifts and self-support increased 
steadily. But the World War scattered these evangelicals 
far and wide and left but a small remnant in the Urumia 
plain. ‘They number to-day about 800 members in 
1g churches and are gathered in the western presbytery 
together with the Tabriz church. 

In other sections of northern Iran the churches are 
composed of Armenians, Jewish and Muslim converts 
and, since the War, of Assyrians who have left the Urumia 
region. Most of the churches are city churches with 
Americans acting as their pastors, there being, in addition, 
two ordained Armenian pastors and one Assyrian. Only 
one of these churches is entirely self-supporting in that 
it pays its pastor’s full salary in addition to running 
expenses. Most of the others receive no financial help 
from the mission, but do not have their own national 
pastors. This lack is one of the greatest weaknesses in 
the present organisation. ‘These churches were for some 
years congregational in organisation until the formation 
of the Union in 1934 when the presbyteries were organised. 


Relations with the Mission 


The educational and medical work were entirely in 
the hands of the mission, with, of course, many national 
assistants, until in 1932 the Government decreed that 
foreigners should not conduct elementary schools for 
Persian children. Since that time three of the largest 
churches have opened their own primary schools, 
where they have about 1000 enrolled. ‘The indigenous 
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church feels little responsibility for, or interest in, the 
medical work or the educational work of the mission 
except when in need of services. ‘There are at present 
three boys’ schools and a men’s college conducted by 
the mission, and four girls’ schools and a college for girls. 
There are hospitals in each of the six cities where the 
mission has stations. 


Training of Leaders 


During the days when the Urumia work was at its 
best there was a regular theological seminary in Urumia, 
turning out a constant stream of ministers and evangelists. 
After the War there was a theological class for a few years 
before the station was ordered to be closed. Since then 
theological education has been given byseveral missionaries 
and national leaders in Hamadan to a few candidates, and 
a complete course of education was outlined for theo- 
logical candidates in Alborz College. So far, however, 
no candidates have appeared for this training. The chief 
dependence for the training of workers and laymen in 
recent years has been placed on special classes in local 
churches, and in the Summer Bible Schools held in co- 
operation with the church in the south. In these Bible 
schools courses on the Bible, doctrine, Church history, 
homiletics, etc., have been given for periods of from 
twenty to sixty days. 


Inter-church Relations 

The church in western Iran was an official member of 
the World Alliance of Reformed Churches holding the 
Presbyterian System, but of late the bonds have been 
very tenuous. The recent Madras meeting of the Inter- 
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national Missionary Council gave to those who attended 
it an entirely new realisation of the World Church, and a 
sense of fellowship with other churches. ‘The young 
people have relations with the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and some of the Christian Endeavours are 
related to the world organisation of that body. ‘The 
average church member up till a few years ago knew 
little more than his own church. Now the leaders are 
well acquainted with other churches as, to some extent, 
are the laity. But the consciousness of relations with 
churches outside of Iran is not very acute. ‘Toward the 
episcopal churches of the south there is the most cordial 
feeling and a desire for co-operation and eventual union. 


THE CHURCH IN SOUTH IRAN 
THE Rev. W. J. THOMPSON, BISHOP IN IRAN 


| Se Church Missionary Society opened work in 

Iran in 1875, Dr Bruce being their first missionary. 
Several factors in the beginning helped to establish the 
work of the mission and prepare the way for a more 
friendly attitude on the part of the Muslim population 
towards the Gospel. 

The Bible had been translated by Henry Martyn in 
1812, and Dr Bruce revised this translation. ‘The Bible 
Society has for many years circulated this throughout 
the country. ‘This has had a great influence in familiarising 
people with the gospel story. The circulation is steadily 
increasing and last year rose to over 50,000. 

When Dr Bruce first arrived in Iran a terrible famine 
was raging and the practical help he was able to give in 
organising relief and distributing funds which he had 
collected created a very friendly attitude, and afforded 
a practical demonstration of the Christian principle of 
love. 

About this time the country was beginning to show 
signs of new political and religious interest. New life 
was stirring and a new spirit was awakening. ‘This soon 
expressed itself politically in the demand for constitutional 
reforms, and in the rise of the Bahai religion. 

These factors took time to show their effect, and at 


first direct Muslim work was hardly attempted. It was 
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only in 1894 that the mission passed a resolution that 
“we should devote our efforts in the main to direct 
work amongst Persians, rather than seek to influence 
them indirectly through the Armenian congregation.’ 
From that time the C.M.S. began seriously to evangelise 
the Muslim in Iran. At first the visible results were 
small, but by 1912 the work had developed sufficiently 
for it to be organised on the basis of a missionary diocese, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury appointed the Rev. 
C. Stileman as the first Bishop in Persia. Bishop Stuart 
had already been in Persia since 1894, after resigning 
from the diocese of Wiapu in New Zealand. He had 
been able to perform all the necessary episcopal functions 
and his zeal and experience had been a great inspiration 
and help to the whole mission. 
- The Great War interrupted the development of the 
church, but since then the church has been gradually 
finding itself. A diocesan organisation of local. church 
councils, synod and diocesan council now exists, and 
Irani leadership is steadily growing. ‘The five established 
churches of the diocese elect their representatives on a 
proportional basis to the council, which meets annually 
and is the executive body. An Irani is at present pastor 
of the church in Isfahan, another is agent of the Bible 
Society in Iran, and an Irani Jewish Christian is in charge 
of the work of the Church Mission to Jews. This society 
is carrying on a fine work in ‘Teheran, where they have 
a large boys’ and girls’ school, and a church membership 
of about sixty Christian Jews. 

To understand the present situation it is necessary 
to realise that while the C.M.S. was developing work in 
South Iran the American Presbyterian Mission was at 
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work in the north, and from the beginning the two 
societies mutually agreed to divide the country between 
them and so prevent competition and overlapping. The 
Presbyterians occupied the north and the Anglicans the 
south. ‘This worked well in the pioneer stage and when 
transport was difficult, slow and expensive; but now 
that communications have improved, and two separate 
churches are growing up as a result of the evangelistic 
work of the two societies, we are realising the truth, 
which the Madras meeting emphasised, that co-operation 
breaks down at the point where pastoral care is needed 
for the building up of the church. Consequently, active 
efforts are now being made to unite the two churches into 
one independent Irani Church. It is quite intolerable 
that the Christian Church in Iran should not be able to 
express more perfectly amongst the Christians that 
growing spirit of unity which is so marked a feature of 
the present national renaissance in the country. United 
in every other way, are they to remain separated as 
Christians? We foreigners are responsible for this 
unhappy condition and we must take the lead in trying 
to heal the division. 

The Anglican Episcopal Church in South Iran 1s 
small, young and inexperienced, but it exists and it is 
growing—and that is the significant fact. It has a 
membership of about 1200, the majority of whom were 
formerly Muslims, but there is a considerable minority 
of Jews and Armenians as well. ‘This church is now 
developing in an atmosphere of intense nationalism, 
while Islam is retiring before a wave of patriotism and 
practical secularism, which makes open confession of 
Christ difficult, since religion is foreign to the prevailing 
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tendency of thought in the towns, and Christianity is 
still thought of by many as a ‘ foreign’ religion. But 
within the church itself the desire for self-expression is 
showing a healthy development. In the villages Islam 
is also losing its hold, partly on account of the ban 
on many cherished customs and ceremonies. But the 
secular spirit and modern influences have not invaded 
the villages to the same extent, and consequently there 
is a sense of need which is very favourable to the evan- 
gelistic appeal, so that there we find a more natural and 
ready response to the Gospel. 

Up to the present the transfer from mission to diocese 
is incomplete. ‘The eight hospitals (four men’s and four 
women’s) are directly under the C.M.S., but the schools 
(two boys’ and four girls’) are organised under a joint 
educational board representative of both mission and 
church. The Iran Diocesan Association in England 
maintains a close link with the church there, and the 
Near East Christian Council is valuable in emphasising 
our fellowship with the missions and churches around us. 
We have very friendly relationships with the Armenian 
Church. Representatives of their church have been 
present at our ordination services and took an active 
part in the consecration of our church in Shiraz. We 
have also conducted a service in their cathedral at Julfa. 

The Inter-mission Literature Committee and the 
Inter-church summer schools and youth conferences 
indicate the close spirit of friendship and co-operation 
which exists with the church in the north. They are of 
great value in educating the churches and strengthening 
their spiritual life. The paucity of candidates for ordina- 
tion in the past is one reason for the fact that no theo- 
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logical college exists; but also the hope of a central 
college for a united Church of Iran has definitely hindered 
the development of such an institution. Up to the 
present ordinands have received their theological training 
under the direction and guidance of one or more of the’ 
English clergy according to a stated syllabus, while at 
the same time getting practical experience of pastoral 
and evangelistic work. 

There is a very close and happy association of mission 
and church. While the church is financially unable to 
run its own Christian institutions, the mission affords 
many opportunities for church members to express 
themselves in practical service. 

The church is far from being self-supporting, and 
there is room for much improvement in the matter of 
giving. ‘The adoption of Persian art in the building of 
our churches and the substitution of Persian hymns and 
music for translations and adaptations from the West are 
healthy indications of the development of a truly in- 
digenous church. ‘Through these hymns the church in 
Iran is giving real expression to its Christian faith. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


BRAZIL 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES OF BRAZIL 
Puitiep §. LANDES 


Hi alee: are two indigenous Presbyterian churches in 

Brazil: the Christian Presbyterian Church of 
Brazil and the Independent Presbyterian Church of 
Brazil. ‘The first of these churches made the addition 
of the word Christian to its name in 1937. The original 
Presbyterian Church in Brazil was founded by the Rev. 
Ashbel G. Simonton on the 12th of January 1862, when 
the first three professions of faith were made and the 
Lord’s Supper was celebrated. 

The first presbytery of the new church, the Presbytery 
of Rio, was organised in Sao Paulo City on the 16th of 
December 1864, and a seminary was founded on the 
14th of May 1867 with an initial class of four students. 
These four students became notable ministers and pioneers 
in the work of evangelising their country. The first 
Brazilian minister to be ordained by the new presbytery 
was an ex-priest, José Manoel da Conceicao, who 
became a devoted and tireless evangelist. ‘Thus, at the 
very beginning, the new church produced some strong 


national leaders and has been producing them ever since. 
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There has also been a steady increase of membership of 
approximately 10 per cent per year. 

On the 31st of July 1903 the Independent Presbyterian 
Church came into being as an offshoot from the Presby- 
terian Church in Brazil. It separated on the question 
of freemasonry, maintaining that masons should not be 
received as church members. ‘The separation was also 
a nationalistic expression of a desire for ecclesiastical 
independence. ‘The Independent Presbyterian Church 
has prospered. It maintains its own seminary and home 
missions, and to-day has an adult church membership 
of approximately 14,600. If the children, catechumens 
and adherents were counted it would bring the total 
number of Independent Presbyterians up to about 82,550. 

The Christian Presbyterian Church of Brazil now has 
two seminaries and an adult church membership of 
about 38,720. Its total numerical strength, counting in 
children, catechumens and adherents, is approximately 
218,240. 

The combined numerical strength of the two Presby- 
terian churches of Brazil is, in round numbers, 300,800 
including children and all adherents. ‘These two churches 
have twenty-three presbyteries, four synods and one 
General Assembly. In the two churches there are about 
950 Sunday schools with 50,000 pupils. ‘The actual 
adult membership is estimated at 55,320. ‘There are 
three theological seminaries, one in the City of Sao 
Paulo, one in Campinas and one in Recife. There is 
also a school in Patrocinio, Minas, for the training of 
lay evangelists, but it is still under missionary auspices. 

At Jandyra, in the State of Sao Paulo, there is a school 
of college grade to prepare students for the theological 
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seminaries. It is the Curso José Manoel da Conceicao. 
It gives the students the equivalent of a classical course 
in an American college. At present there are about 
sixty-seven students taking the course. Both branches 
of the Presbyterian Church co-operate in this school, as 
do also some other Protestant churches. In connection 
with the seminary at Campinas, a philosophical course is 
also given in preparation for the regular seminary course. 
These various schools and seminaries give to the students 
who complete their courses the equivalent of the theo- 
logical training of students in the United States. One of 
the secrets of the success of the work of the Presbyterian 
churches in Brazil is that, from the very beginning, well- 
educated and efficient leaders were developed. ‘There 
are about 200 splendid ministers serving the Presbyterian 
churches in Brazil. 

Both of the indigenous Presbyterian churches of Brazil 
are autonomous, self-supporting and _ self-propagating. 
The Presbyterian missions have an agreement, or modus 
operandi, with the Christian Presbyterian Church of 
Brazil by which all mission work that attains to self- 
support is permanently turned over to the national 
Church. This ‘ Brazil Plan’ has worked very success- 
fully. Nearly all of the work in most of the more pros- 
perous coastal states has already been turned over to the 
Brazilian church. 

The missions have gone out into the hinterland where 
the work has not yet been developed and are building 
up new churches in these outlying districts, churches 
which, in time, will be able to support their own national 
pastors. The missionary work is always subservient 
to the building up of the national church. 
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The national Presbyterian churches of Brazil have 
established two orphanages and they co-operate with 
other denominations in the support of the Evangelical 
Hospital in Rio de Janeiro. They also help to maintain 
two sanatoria for tubercular patients in a salubrious 
mountain climate. ‘These institutions are quite up-to- 
date and are rendering quite efficient service in their 
respective fields. 

There are many evangelical primary schools in Brazil 
and some gymnasia which are controlled by Presbyterians, 
but which are not officially under the control of the 
national church. Some of the institutions of higher 
learning, such as Mackenzie College, Granbery and 
Gammon Institute, are still partially under missionary 
control, but in time their control will certainly pass into 
the hands of Brazilians. Gammon Institute is perfecting 
plans for turning the plant over to the Brazilian church. 
Many of the evangelical schools of Brazil originated in 
private initiative and have no official connection with the 
churches. ‘They are, nevertheless, producing church 
leaders. ‘Those who are trained in the primary schools 
and gymnasia may continue their higher education in the 
secular professional schools if they intend to study law, 
medicine, engineering or business, or they may continue 
their studies in the church schools if they intend to 
enter the ministry or prepare themselves for some other 
form of Christian service, such as nursing or teaching. 
There are three mission hospitals in Brazil where nurses 
may be trained. 

In the principal cities of Brazil, modest but substantial 
and beautiful church buildings have been erected by the 
Presbyterian Church of Brazil, with very little help from 
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outside sources. ‘There is Presbyterian work in all of 
the states of Brazil, with the possible exception of Rio 
Grande do Sul where the Presbyterian work was turned 
over to the Episcopalians. 

In our account of the institutions of the Presbyterian 
Church of Brazil we have not included those which are 
still under missionary control, but which are, neverthe- 
less, constantly contributing to the life and progress of 
the Brazilian church. There are many important schools, 
still under mission control, that are preparing young 
men and women for the service of the Church. 

There is a strong spirit of solidarity amongst all the 
Protestant churches of Brazil, and Presbyterians have 
always been willing to co-operate in union enterprises. 
There is a confederation of the evangelical churches in 
which all denominations co-operate, except the Baptists. 
The Sunday school literature for most of the churches 
is prepared, as a union work, by the confederation. It 
has also been active in promoting union meetings and 
comity agreements. 

One of the most important predisposing causes which 
has aided greatly the growth in indigenous responsi- 
bility is the nationalistic spirit of the people. They take 
a just pride, as Brazilians, in being able to manage their 
own affairs. ‘This they have proved themselves quite 
able to do, and it is a source of gratification both to 
missionaries and to Brazilians that they have shown 
themselves quite competent to assume the leadership 
in the life of the Church. 

The total Protestant population of Brazil has been 
estimated, by the Rev. Domingos Ribeiro, to be one and 
a half million, but half a million of these are Lutherans 
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of colonial origin who live in Southern Brazil. ‘This 
leaves about a million Protestants who are the product 
of evangelical missions of all denominations. They 
exert an influence upon the life of Brazil far beyond 
what would be justified by their numerical strength, 
because, as a rule, they are exceptionally intelligent, 
alert and progressive citizens of the Republic of Brazil. 
In every walk of life these active Brazilian Christians are 
making their influence felt for good. 

It may be confidently afhrmed, in concluding, that the 
indigenous Presbyterian churches of Brazil have sent 
their roots deep down into the national life of the Republic 
and that they are destined, along with other national 
evangelical bodies, to play no mean part in the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God in the southern hemisphere. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE ISLAND WORLD 


THE METHODIST CHURCH IN FIJI 
THE Rev. J. W. BurRTON 


Description of the Church 


Niele National Missionary Council of Australia chose, 

for several reasons, the church in Fiji as an 
example of a growing and indigenous church in the South 
Pacific. It is one of the oldest churches in the area— 
the pioneer missionaries having commenced their work 
in 1835; it is the largest single church in the Pacific 
and contains the largest body of people who worship in 
one common language ; it has not been broken or inter- 
rupted by internal schism or dispute and thus reveals 
a continuous development for over one hundred years ; 
it is entirely self-supporting so far as its institutions and 
indigenous workers are concerned—the only cost to the 
Australian church being the salaries and allowances of 
the European staff; it has self-government that is 
almost identical with that of the church in Australia— 
having its own Synod and church courts; the whole 
Fijian population is professedly Christian; and the 
church is self-propagating in that it sends its sons and 


daughters in considerable numbers to other parts of the 
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Pacific—New Guinea, Papua, the Solomons and among 
the Aboriginals of North Australia. 

The particular church under review is Methodist in 
origin and in fellowship, and is one of the ‘ Districts ’ 
of the New South Wales Conference of the Methodist 
Church of Australasia; but its European missionaries 
are still under the jurisdiction of the Board of Missions. 

The development of the church, which commenced in 
the midst of the most primitive savagery and is now 
completely organised, has been fairly even throughout 
the years and has not been seriously hindered by de- 
nominational competition. About nine years after the 
Methodist missionaries commenced their work, priests 
of the Roman Catholic Church entered the group. 
Methodism had, however, by this time obtained a con- 
siderable hold, and many of the influential chiefs had 
become members or adherents of this Protestant com- 
munion. ‘There have been, of course, points of friction, 
and one fairly serious secession to the Roman Church 
took place; but, in the large, the relative positions of 
the two churches have remained much the same over 
the period. ‘This is the more remarkable in that the 
Roman Catholic Church has always had a European 
staff that vastly outnumbered the Methodist. 

The Native population (including that of the distant 
island of Rotuma) numbered at the 1936 census 100,467, 
there were also 4574 persons of mixed Native descent, 
and 1616 Melanesians. Of this total of 106,657, 90,552 
returned themselves as Methodists and 12,805 wrote 
themselves down as Roman Catholics. The total popula- 
tion has increased since 1936, but the proportion of the 
two churches has remained constant. 
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The Development of the Church 


When the pioneer missionaries, Cross and Cargill, 
landed in the eastern group at a place called Lakemba, 
the Fijian Islands were entirely heathen. Cannibalism, 
widow-strangling, infanticide, savagery and cruelty of 
the most revolting type were the commonplace of daily 
life, while blood-lust and revenge caused frequent inter- 
tribal fights. It should be stated, however, that in spite 
of these ugly features, there was a fairly strong and stable 
social system built on a communal basis with an hereditary 
chieftainship. ‘This greatly helped the early missionaries, 
for it made possible mass movements and provided for 
the economic support of the converts and workers. 
The genius of Methodism for employing lay workers 
lent itself to the social organisation of Fiji, and avenues 
were quickly found for almost every type of ability. 
Fellowship-leaders, stewards, lay preachers, teachers, 
catechists and eventually Native ministers, all fitted into 
the life of the people. Hence the roots of the church 
went deep into the native soil and found nourishment 
there. 

The number of European missionaries has always 
been small in Fiji, because so large a use has been made 
of Native workers. ‘The early missionaries brought with 
them some ‘Tongan helpers and that aid was continued 
during the pioneer stages, but it was, from the first, 
impressed upon the converts that it was their duty to 
proclaim the Good News to their people, and to support 
those who should be set aside as their teachers and church 
leaders. ‘There is no record in those early days that 
Fijian preachers were paid from the home base funds— 
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though doubtless they were given clothing, books, etc. 
There was gradually created an indigenous lay pastorate, 
and it seemed quite natural to this communistic people 
that they should themselves support those who had been 
appointed to minister the Word of God to them. ‘The 
pastor-teacher became part of the village life. He was 
given a house and a piece of land for his garden, and a 
school-church was erected by the people so that he 
might teach and preach. Presents of food and mats were 
regularly offered to him, and the children under his 
instruction helped him in digging his garden, while the 
commune saw that other simple wants were met. 

As the church developed and expenditure other than 
that of the support of the village teacher became necessary, 
annual ‘missionary meetings’ in the circuits were 
organised. At first they took the form of presentation of 
coconut oil, sandal wood and other native products 
which were more or less easily converted into money. 
As commerce increased, the primitive barter system 
gradually gave place to a monetary system, and at these 
missionary meetings quite large sums were given by the 
people. The total of these collections reached over 
£10,000 annually, and from this sum the Native ministers 
received their modest salaries, and from it, too, general 
expenses such as travelling, support of district institu- 
tions and other non-circuit expenditure were met. It 
was at one time thought that the Fijian Church would 
be able to support not only its own Native staff, its schools 
and colleges and other general expenses, but also the 
European staff; and with this end in view an experi- 
ment was made, over thirty years ago, by which the 
missionary collections were divided in half—one half 
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being retained in Fiji for the district expenditure, and 
the other half being sent to Sydney towards the cost 
of European missionaries. ‘This experiment, fortunately 
we think, did not succeed, and now the home church 
bears the entire cost of European workers and offers them 
as a gift to the Native church to be continued so long 
as they are desired and needed by the people. 

Further changes were made from time to time, and 
now the individual circuits are self-supporting and in- 
dependent, and also pay a levy to a district fund for 
general expenses. 

These large circuit units are not entirely satisfactory 
and the next stage in development seems obviously to 
divide them into smaller circuits with a Fijian minister 
in full charge, and the European missionary will then act 
as an adviser or counsellor rather than as a superintendent. 
Care must be taken that while this smaller area of inde- 
pendence is developed, it does not, as it has a tendency 
to do, produce parochialism. 


General Education and Training of Leaders 

A primitive people has not a written language, and one 
oi the first tasks of a pioneer is to find the best method 
of representing sound by symbol. The Fijian pioneer 
missionaries had already learned a little of the Fijian 
language in the adjacent islands of ‘Tonga and came with 
alphabetical sheets and spelling cards all ready. Very 
quickly the scholars, old and young, learned the symbols 
and commenced to read and write. Within a few years 
the Gospel of St Mark was translated, then the New 
Testament, and, in a remarkably short time, the whole 
Bible. This became the text-book of the vernacular 
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mission schools where the three Rs were taught. ‘The 
standard was low, but in a surprisingly short time the 
people became literate. ‘The early missionaries wisely 
decided to standardise one dialect—the chiefly dialect of 
Bau—and this has become the official language of Fiji 
and is almost universally used. 

Until recently the whole education of the Fijian people 
was undertaken by the missions, but of late years the 
Fiji Government has taken over almost all the primary 
education, though it subsidises approved mission schools 
which teach in English. Education in Fiji is now at a 
relatively high standard. 

The general education of the people may now be 
safely left to the Government. We are concerned, 
however, with the training of Christian leaders. 

In the beginning the training of pastor-teachers was 
exceedingly elementary and was carried out by mis- 
sionaries who, for the most part, were without knowledge 
of educational method. At each European station was 
a Circuit Institution where likely lads were trained as 
village teachers, but the instruction was spasmodic and 
often left to a catechist who himself was, from the 
educational point of view, an untrained man. ‘The more 
proficient students in the training institution were 
sent to a central training institution, but the majority 
were appointed to villages without even this slender 
advantage. 

The central training institution became a very effective 
and useful instrument, and for half a century it did 
excellent work. It turned out more or less efficient 
pastor-teachers, some of whom, after years of testing, 
were judged worthy to be made catechists ; again a few 
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of these catechists, who had approved themselves through 
the years, were nominated as Native ministers, but with 
no further training and, for many years, with very 
perfunctory examination. It was character and spiritual 
experience that were held to be so important. 

There must be no taking of stress off that supreme 
qualification; but the times demand a much richer 
education and a much higher equipment. About 
twenty-five years ago a theological institution was 
commenced at Davuilevu, and since then the Native 
ministers have received specialised training. ‘The 
trouble is that most of them have been too old to profit 
by it, and with the general rise in the level of culture 
a demand is now being made by the Fijians themselves 
for a more highly qualified ministry. ‘The government 
educational system has taken away the necessity for the 
pastor-teacher, andthere has been a separation of functions 
with separate colleges. ‘Teachers are now trained in 
English in an excellent teacher-training institution and 
they go out to take charge of government and other 
schools, while the pastors are being fitted for their task 
in the theological institution. There is a demand being 
made that some of the most promising young students 
for the ministry and who know English should be sent 
to Australia for training, so that they may be able to take 
fuller responsibility in this rapidly expanding Christian 
church in Fiji. 

The chief criticism that can be made of the past training 
of leaders is that Native ministers were made much too 
quickly, in too great numbers and without adequate 
training. This has created a great many difficulties which 
the coming years will need to face. 
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Place in World Fellowship 


It is difficult for those unacquainted with the South 
Pacific to realise the separateness of the several churches. 
The islands are relatively small, and the groups far 
distant one from another. ‘There are very few inter- 
group relations, and in any case the barrier of language 
would be sufficient to keep the peoples apart. In India 
and China we can speak of an Indian church or a Chinese 
church ; but there is no such thing as a Pacific church. 
The individual communities may themselves be very 
strong and very conscious of themselves, but, like Matthew 
Arnold’s shining stars, they are for the most part 


bounded by themselves and unregardful 
In what state God’s other works may be. 


The few, as the result of wider education, may visualise 
a universal Church of God on earth, but the many think 
only of their own local organisation, and have little 
consciousness of a great Church beyond. 

This, it is to be regretted, is true of Fiji. The Methodist 
Church there knows that in some vague way it is related 
to the greater Church in Australia, and knows that its 
European missionaries are supported by the mission 
board, but there it ends. 

Something has been done, however, in attempting to 
create a consciousness of a wider relationship. For 
some years past two or three young English-speaking 
Fijians have been brought to Australia each year as 
‘deputations.’ It has not been primarily a money- 
raising scheme, but an honest attempt to help both the 
Fiyian and Australian Methodists to realise their fellow- 
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ship and to widen the outlook of both. In connection 
with the centenary celebrations in 1935, a large steamer 
was secured and four hundred and fifty Methodists 
from Australia went to Fiji. Possibly this did more than 
any single thing to help the people to realise that they 
belonged to a wider community. 

If any real consciousness is to grow among the people 
regarding their relations to other churches in the Pacific, 
and to the Church universal, something will have to be 
done in regard to language. People speaking two 
hundred different tongues are not likely to be one even 
in their own geographical area, and they must be able 
to use some widely accepted language if they are to be 
intelligently aware of their fellowship with the great 
Church. Some have urged the value of Basic English 
in this respect, and possibly, as the decades roll by, that or 
some similar medium will overcome the present difficulty. 

In this brief review, for purposes of clarity, no notice 
has been taken of the large Indian population in Fiji 
which is nearly equal to, and soon will be greater than, 
the Native population. Of nearly 100,000 Indians in 
Fiji, less than 2000 are professing Christians, and the 
Indian church is still in its rudimentary stages. Again 
the barrier of language and the greater barrier of tradition 
and temperament have served to keep the races apart 
and their churches distinct. This separateness is not 
aloofness, and will doubtless disappear as English 
spreads among both races and united worship is possible. 


A Summing-Up 
The development of the indigenous churchin the past has 
been helped by certain conditions and hindered by others. 
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1. Among the things that assisted the growth of the 
Native church in Fiji were : 

(a) The chiefly system of social organisation with its 
tribal loyalties whereby the people came over from 
heathenism to Christianity not as individuals but as 
large tribes, thus giving the missionary the opportunity 
of instructing and guiding masses of people. The condi- 
tion does not exist in the north-west Pacific and the 
initial progress has been slower in those areas. 

(5) 'The presence in the social organisation of the 
communal system, where each helped all and all helped 
each, ensured the economic support of all converts and 
there was no need therefore for the missionary to find 
paid employment for his people. 

(c) The fact that the missionaries came long before 
there was any great interference by western civilisation, 
and before any government had been able to impose 
its policy upon the people, is important. ‘This enabled 
Christianity to be interwoven into the very social fabric 
of the race and it is still recognised as part of their 
common life. 

(d) 'The early translation of the Scriptures into one 
common language and the teaching of the people to read 
them, has had a powerful and stabilising influence upon 
church life. ‘The Fijians’ knowledge of the Scriptures 
may not be profound, but the Bible was read regularly 
and devotedly and thus made the people wise unto 
salvation. 

(ec) The fact that from the first the missionaries 
insisted on the converts supporting their own pastors, 
and the giving to the people useful positions in the 
church so that scarcely a Methodist family is not in some 
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way or other officially connected with the church, have 
had much to do with making the church truly indigenous. 
2. On the other hand, some of the very things that 
aided, also hindered, the highest development of the 
church, and of recent years new obstacles have arisen. 

(a) ‘The influence of the chiefs in leading the people 
to adopt Christianity, while presenting opportunity to 
the early missionaries, led to a more or less conventional 
attitude to religion, for many came over without any 
vital conviction and there was a lack of personal experi- 
ence which was not favourable to high standards of 
morality. Of later years the influence of the chiefs has 
not been happy, and the indigenous church has had to 
rebuild itself without that initial advantage. 

(5) While the communal system eliminated the 
economic problem found in so many other lands, to-day it 
is rapidly breaking down, and western commercialisation 
is taking its place; this is creating acute financial 
difficulties for the growing church. We shall have soon a 
real economic problem in the support of the indigenous 
Christian ministry. 

(c) The rapid onrush of western civilisation, that 
strange compound of good and ill, is having a devastating 
effect upon the people. Paganism, but in a new form, 
is again the foe against which the missionary must struggle. 
Foreign evils such as drinking, gambling and imported 
disease are making havoc of the young church, and even 
where the coarse forms do not present themselves, there 
is a manifest lowering of spiritual life. ‘This new 
challenge, however, is not all loss, for it is sorting out the 
good from the bad, and though the weak may be weaker, 
the strong are being made stronger. 
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(d) ‘The presence of 100,000 Indians in Fiji (the 
great majority Fii-born) is something that we must 
take note of. ‘che relations between the two races are 
at present reasonably good, but as the economic pressure 
upon the land develops we may see serious trouble which 
will affect the indigenous church. The influence of this 
great non-Christian mass is not without its effect upon 
the opening minds of Fijian youths, and if only for the 
less worthy reason to save our Fiji Church we should 
redouble our efforts for the conversion of these people 
of Indian descent. 

3. The future demands special effort if the indigenous 
church is to be strong and secure, and the following 
should be emphasised : 

(a) The need of a better educated and more 
adequately trained Native ministry. 

(5) ‘The creation of much more Christian literature 
both in English and in the vernacular to help the growing 
church in its conception of God and man. 

(c) The training of carefully selected men and 
women to give religious instruction in government 
schools. As the mission schools disappear it is important 
that the Church should follow and shepherd her children 
in these institutions which, though so much better from 
the academic point of view, are frankly secular. 

(d) The circuits must be made smaller, and better 
trained Fijian ministers placed in charge, giving the 
people greater responsibility. ‘This does not mean that 
there should be a decrease in the European ministry, 
but that its function should be to guide rather than to 
superintend and control. 

(e) There should be a definite effort made to create a 
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general consciousness in the church of the fact that it is 
a part of a vastly greater whole, but has its own special 
functions and its own unique contribution to make to 
the common fellowship. 

(f) The greatest need is the re-vitalising of the Fijian 
Church—as it is the greatest need in every land. At 
present the spiritual state is low, but there are hints of 
revival and it is of interest to note that the Oxford Group 
movement is influencing a number of the young men 
and women of the church. 


THE UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


THE REV. ENRIQUE C. SOBREPENA, D.D. 


How the Church came into Being 
ge United Evangelical Church of the Philippines 


came into existence in March 1929 when dele- 
gates of the churches organised by the Philippine missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, the Church of the United Brethren in Christ 
and the Congregational Church, and of the local congrega- 
tion of the United Church of Manila, upon instruction 
by their respective constituencies, voted to organise 
themselves into the United Evangelical Church of the 
Philippines. ‘The General Assembly was subsequently 
formed, and held its first meeting in March 1929. 

The history of the Church, however, should be traced 
back to the very early days of the evangelical Protestant 
missions in the Philippines. From the very beginning 
there has existed among Protestant missionaries and 
other religious workers a spirit of genuine fellowship 
and co-operation. ‘That spirit was first manifested in 
the organisation in April 1901 of the Evangelical Union, 
which for many years served as a unifying and co- 
ordinating agency for Protestant mission activities. ‘The 
constitution of this organisation had for its basis the 
principle of co-operation and comity among the different 


organisations. ‘This led to an agreement to divide the 
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field among the co-operating missions, the object of 
which was to avoid tremendous loss through unnecessary 
competition or overlapping of work. As a result of this 
wise policy, inspired to a large extent by Dr James B. 
Rodgers, first official Protestant missionary to the 
Philippines, St Paul’s exhortation ‘to keep the spirit of 
unity in the bond of peace ’ has from the very beginning 
guided the activities of the mission organisations and 
church workers. 

From the early days of the Evangelical Union, the 
leaders of the Protestant work began to dream of a 
possible United Evangelical Church that would include 
the young church organisations formed by the different 
missions scattered in various parts of the archipelago, 
grouped into one strong body. For a period of years, 
beginning in 1909, conferences had been held among 
delegates of different missions and churches to explore 
the possibilities of bringing about the desired unity. 
In 1914 the United Brethren Conference addressed a 
letter to the Congregational and Presbyterian Churches 
urging that a conference be held among representatives 
from the three communions for the purpose of studying 
the possibilities of union among themselves. 

In 1915 a definite plan of merging all the ecclesiastical 
organisations failed to materialise. But the desire for 
church union did not die out. A committee on union 
continued to function, in the hope that a basis of union 
acceptable to all might finally be worked out. A wiser 
policy, however, was later adopted, and it was no longer 
urged that all the missions and churches should agree 
at once to enter into a union, but that those who already 
could unite should proceed to form an organic union. 
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The committee which undertook this study was com- 
posed of men of different ideas and backgrounds, but it 
succeeded in finding a common ground on which to stand : 
the basic principles of the Bible. Polity and organisation 
presented some difficulties. ‘The polity of the United 
Brethren in Christ was allied to the centralised govern- 
ment of the Methodist Church and that of the Congrega- 
tional Church to the democracy of the Baptists’ and 
Disciples’ Churches, but the Presbyterian polity offered 
a middle course. Organic union, however, was not to be 
attained so quickly. It still took about a decade of waiting 
and working before it became a reality in the Philippines. 

In February 1924, under the initiative of Filipino 
church leaders, with the encouragement of some forward- 
looking missionaries, the organisation of the United 
Church of Manila, a single independent congregation, 
was launched to demonstrate the practicability and 
workability of a united church enterprise. ‘The leader- 
ship of this church was drawn from active young Pro- 
testants representing various denominations. Among 
them are to-day many men and women outstanding in 
the life of the Philippines. ‘This church has from its 
very founding been an outstanding success as a church 
organisation and a vital supporter of every united and 
co-operative enterprise among Protestant groups in these 
islands. 

On August 25, 1924, a general committee on church 
union met in Manila. ‘This committee represented the 
four groups of churches which had voted to unite, 
namely, the Presbyterian churches, the Congregational 
churches, the United Brethren churches and the United 
Church of Manila. This committee agreed to adopt the 
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doctrinal basis known as the Nanking Agreement. ‘The 
name proposed and approved was the United Church 
of Christ in the Philippines. About the middle part of 
1928, a committee representing the four churches again 
met to work out a more complete basis of union. 

The statement of doctrine and form of government 
approved by the committee was presented to the various 
groups for their consideration, and on March 17, 19209, 
the representatives of these various churches met in an 
assembly called formally to accept for the churches the 
basis of union, and the United Evangelical Church came 
into being. It was made plain upon the adoption of the 
basis of union that the churches so united into one church 
would look forward to a still larger union in which other 
churches would become a part. 

The resolution adopted by the assembly approving 
union runs thus : 


WHEREAS, it is in accord with the Divine will that Christians 
should be united in worship and in every effort to spread the 
Gospel ; 

WHEREAS, the unity of the Church is founded upon loyalty 
to the one Lord of the Church and on fidelity to the cause of 
His Kingdom ; 

WHEREAS, any unity is first of all a unity of spirit and 
life ; 

WHEREAS, having the same spirit and owning the same 
Lord, we none the less recognise the diversity of gifts and 
ministrations, for whose exercise due freedom must always be 
afforded in differences of interpretation, in forms of worship 
and in modes of operation ; 

‘THEREFORE, we do hereby agree to associate ourselves in a 
visible body to be known as ‘ The United Evangelical Church 
in the Philippines ’ for the furtherance of the redemptive work 
of Christ in the world, and declare the following to be our 
common Confession of Faith and plan of Government, etc... . 
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Polity of the Church 


The form of government adopted by the United 
Evangelical Church of the Philippines as indicated 
previously in this article is one formulated in the 
country where the polity is to be made to function. 
It has been drawn up from a knowledge of the elements 
of strength in the various forms of church government 
imported from abroad, and made as much as possible 
indigenous to the background and needs of the people 
of these islands. Perhaps modifications may still have 
to be made in this form of government to render it even 
more effective. But the polity as presently enforced in 
the United Evangelical Church includes a happy com- 
posite of a centralised direction by the General Assembly, 
a representative rule by the district conference and a 
congregational initiative and responsibility in the local 
church. 

The General Assembly is the superior ecclesiastical 
council of the church. It carries the responsibility and, 
as far as authority goes, the authority of the church as 
a whole. It has the authority to see that the work of the 
church is carried on effectively and in an orderly manner. 
Its duty is to plan the progress and development of the 
congregations of the various churches under its charge. 
The General Assembly corresponds to the insular govern- 
ment in the system of government outlined in the con- 
stitution of the Philippines, with its legislative function 
corresponding to the National Assembly of the Philippine 
Government. ‘The General Moderator and the execu- 
tive committee correspond to the president and his 
cabinet in their executive function. ‘The Assembly 
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meets once every two years and among its duties 
are to: 


1. Decide matters respecting doctrine, worship, 
membership and government of the Church. 

2. Prescribe and regulate courses of study for 
ministerial students. 

3. Determine the missionary policy of the church. 

4. Appoint and commission officers for different 
departments of the church, receive their reports and 
give instructions. 

5. Act as the official and legal body of the church. 

6. Work for more effective evangelisation. 

7. Promote national reform movements. 

8. Foster unity, co-operation with other Christian 
bodies. 

g. Provide plans for ministerial insurance. 

10. Collect money needed for its functioning. 

11. Form an Executive Commission representing each 
District Conference, with moderator and secretary of 
the Assembly. 


The District Conference is the ecclesiastical body that 
administers the work in a certain geographical area, 
corresponding to the provincial government in the 
system of government for the Philippines. It must 
include at least five churches, most often many times 
that number. Its membership is made up of repre- 
sentatives chosen by the various local congregations in 
the district, and usually includes the ministers, deaconesses 
and missionaries working in the particular ecclesiastical 
area. ‘he conference has a District Moderator whose 
office corresponds to the District Superintendent of the 
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United Brethren or Methodist Church. The District 
Moderator together with the executive committee of the 
conference carries into effect the actions of the District 
Conference which meets once a year, as well as those of 
the General Assembly, in promoting religious activities 
throughout the district. Among the duties of the District 
Conference are as follows : 


Oversee charges and create new ones. 
License lay preachers. 
Superintend ministerial students. 
Induct ministers. 
Deal with matters from higher bodies. 
Adopt measures for religious life of pastors. 
Elect representatives to the General Assembly. 
Have oversight of conduct of ministers under it. 
Give assignments to ministers. 

10. Receive ministers from other communions with 
the approval of the General Assembly. 
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‘The management of local affairs is entrusted to the local 
congregation, which corresponds to the municipal govern- 
ment in the secular government of the Philippines. The 
minister and the local church council are given the 
responsibility of initiating, promoting and administering 
the work in the local parish. The local church council 
is made up of the Board of Elders which together with 
the pastor has the primary function of overseeing the 
spiritual interest of the church, the Committee of Stewards 
which has the primary function of caring for the temporal 
affairs of the congregation, and the heads of various 
recognised organisations of the church. The pastor 
serves as ex-officio chairman of the local church council. 
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Institutional Work 


The United Evangelical Church participates in the 
work of many institutions. Realising the importance of 
educational work as a means of strengthening the evan- 
gelical movement and of contributing toward the progress 
of the nation in general, the church has vitally supported 
the work of institutions of learning. With the Presby- 
terian mission it co-operates in the direction of Silliman 
University, a well-known institution of higher learning 
in the southern islands. The General Assembly is 
represented on the Board of Trustees of this institution 
by the Moderator. With the United Brethren mission, 
it co-operates in conducting a Bible-training school in 
San Fernando, La Union, and two high schools among 
the mountain peoples in Kalinga and Ifugao. ‘Together 
with other churches it participates in the work of the 
Union Theological Seminary, in which according to a 
new charter, now being perfected, it is to be represented 
on the Board of ‘Trustees by four members. It also 
participates in the work of the Union High School of 
Manila which is jointly under the sponsorship of the 
United Brethren, Presbyterian and Disciples Missions. 
The Union College of Manila, the only evangelical 
institution of higher learning in the capital city of the 
Philippines, was launched about three years ago as a 
project of the Protestant churches. In the work of this 
college the United Evangelical Church co-operates very 
actively. Other educational institutions launched under 
local initiative but working very closely with the United 
Evangelical Church and supported at least morally by 
the church are Maasin Institute in Leyte and the Farmers’ 
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Institute in Bolinsong, Occidental Misamis. The 
Northern Mindanao Conference of the church also takes 
active part in the work of the Maranaw Folk School 
under the direction of Dr Frank C. Laubach. Out of 
this work has grown up the Laubach system of teaching 
adult illiterates. 

The United Evangelical Church and the missions 
co-operating with it have also been active in health 
work in the Philippines. The first training school for 
nurses was conducted in a mission hospital founded 
by the Presbyterian mission under the directorship of 
Dr A. J. Hall. The church participates in the work of a 
number of hospitals : Bethany Hospital in San Fernando, 
La Union; Milwaukee Hospital in Legaspi, Albay ; 
Bethany Hospital in Tacloban, Leyte; ‘Tagbilaran 
Hospital, ‘T'agbilaran, Bohol, and the Cagayan Mission 
Hospital in Cagayan, Oriental Misamis. Most of these 
hospitals are now under the directorship of Filipino 
Protestant physicians who are active in both the local 
and district work of the church. In connection with the 
work of these hospitals a definite and distinct service is 
offered by the district conferences in the form of health 
clinics conducted in various places, particularly in those 
places not served by the government health centres. 

The promotion of rural life activities has also engaged 
the church. A number of local churches have taken 
active part in improving the economic conditions of 
the people around them. One outstanding example of a 
community-serving church is that of Guihulngan of the 
Negros Oriental District Conference. This is the church 
discovered by the late Dr Kenyon Butterfield as an out- 
standing example of a church which has an all-round 
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service to its constituency, helping its members improve 
in economic, educational, health and social as well as moral 
and religious life. One church in the Manila Conference 
had been practising and promoting economic co-opera- 
tives before anything had been heard in these parts of 
the work of Dr Kagawa. It had been practising co-opera- 
tive marketing for the coffee and other products of the 
members. Similar work had been undertaken in the 
Northern Luzon District Conference in the early days 
of the Protestant movement. ‘To-day a number of 
churches are strengthening this type of work. Much 
incentive for this kind of enterprise has been given more 
recently by the National Christian Council. 

There is to-day a strong movement in the Philip- 
pines for the organisation of consumers’ co-operatives. 
Recently a national consumers’ co-operative league was 
organised. In the organisation of this work as well as 
in the promotion of its program, a minister of the United 
Evangelical Church, together with other Protestant 
leaders, had been a most active participant. 


Missionary and Inter-Denominational Outlook of the 
Church 


To complete a well-rounded program of religious 
work the United Evangelical Church in the Philippines 
extends its efforts to the more backward people of the 
Philippines known as the Igorots, Manobos, Bagobos, 
Moros, etc. ‘The Northern Luzon Conference of the 
church has had for many years now an active missionary 
organisation that has been supporting religious workers 
in the mountain regions of the north. ‘The funds needed 
for this work are raised by women’s missionary organisa- 
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tions in the various local churches of the conference. 
The United Church of Manila, besides maintaining its 
local work, also supports a deaconess who serves as a 
missionary for the church in Lubuagan, Kalinga. The 
Mindanao district conferences have for some time now 
been helping in the missionary work being done among 
the so-called non-Christian tribes of that island. The 
other district conferences are also beginning to take 
active interest in the missionary effort of the church, 
raising funds not only to maintain the work of their 
immediate parishes but also to open up new places for 
the Gospel. 

The church counts itself a part of a larger Christian 
movement and co-operates with other churches and 
agencies that seek to advance the cause of Jesus Christ. 
In practically all inter-church and international religious 
gatherings held in recent years in the Philippines and 
abroad, the United Evangelical Church of the Philippines 
has been represented. In the last meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council held in India, seven of 
the fourteen members of the Philippine delegation were 
members of the United Evangelical Church. ‘This is 
one sign of the great interest as well as the active leader- 
ship which the church and its people have in the larger 
implications of the Christian movement. ‘The desire 
for the union of all Protestant churches in the Philippines 
is one that is universally felt by the entire church. This 
desire is inspired by the belief and conviction which the 
church holds in regard to the unity of all followers of 
Jesus Christ and which unity it desires to be manifested 
‘and made effective in one unified organisation. It seeks 
to fraternise with all Christian groups everywhere and 
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rejoices in what the International Missionary Council 
has done to bring the Christian groups of the various 
nations into one unified organised missionary activity 
in the world. It also rejoices in the proposed organisa- 
tion of the World Council of Churches and seeks to 
participate in its program. 


_ Secrets of Strength 


The United Evangelical Church has good leadership, 
both ministerial and lay. ‘This is shown in the repre- 
sentation the Church has in the national religious, social, 
educational and political activities of the Philippines. 
This is a result of the emphasis that the church has 
placed upon the educational phase of its work. For the 
specific training of ministers, the United Evangelical 
Church co-operates not only in the Union Theological 
Seminary but also in the Bible School in Dumaguete 
which has been made the college of theology of Silliman 
University, and in the Bible Training School in San 
Fernando, La Union. These institutions together with 
the colleges in which the church co-operates are training 
centres for the ministers that it sends out to the field. 
Courses for lay leaders are also available at these Bible 
Schools and at the different evangelical colleges. In 
addition to this, the different district conferences hold 
annual institutes for the training of their ministerial and 
lay religious workers, for various specific activities and 
duties in the work of the church. 

The United Evangelical Church has proved to be a 
vital Christian movement. Starting some ten years ago 
with a membership of a little over 40,000, it now numbers 
about 50,000 according to figures of about a year ago. Its 
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percentage of increase in membership last year is about 
the largest among the major denominations in the Philip- 
pines. The following table is a comparative study of 
the growth last year in membership of evangelical 
churches that are members of the Philippine Federation 
of Evangelical Churches.1 

| 


eae ah Total — No. of Per- 

: Membership. | Converts. | centage. 
Restate ie re ee pd 12,074 577 5% 
United Evangelical Church 49,991 4,412 9% 
Disciples. ; , 5,000 300 6% 
Methodist . p ; 89,224 4,312 4% 
Evangelica Unida : : 50,000 350 7% 


In the matter of self-support and amount of contri- 
bution made by the local churches toward the support of 
the work, the United Evangelical Church has again 
shown very good results. 

The vitality of the United Evangelical Church rests 
to a great extent upon the type of leadership that has 
been reared in its ranks and also on the indigenous type 
of its system of government. ‘The church is young 
compared with the other churches in the Philippines. 
It is still in the process of making adjustments for its 
united life as well as of perfecting its organisation. But 
it also has the enthusiasm of a young movement and the 
inspiration that comes from a united organised activity. 
In the words of the report of the Moderator of the General 


1 From a study by Rev. Leonardo Dia, made for the International 
Missionary Council meeting. 
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Assembly of the church in the fifth biennial meeting 
of the Assembly in 1937: ‘ The sense of unity among 
our people and churches has grown stronger with every 
passing year since the organisation of the union. We 
have been gradually losing some of the old terminologies 
and practices which were brought over into our new 
church from the parent churches, and have been growing 
in the use of the terms and practices coined and called 
for by the union, all of which we believe are a gain for 
the new movement as being most adapted to our Philip- 
pine background. One may now safely say that no 
church or denomination here or abroad can be any more 
thoroughly and completely united than the United 
Evangelical Church of the Philippines. In spite of the 
vastness of our territory, the large size of our constitu- 
ency and the many roots from which we have sprung 
compared with other denominations in the Philippines, 
we now think in common terms, act unitedly on a common 
program and move as one vast army advancing toward 
high goals.’ , 

Its type of organisation also is contributing toward 
the great results that the church is achieving. In the 
program of practical work adopted by the General 
Assembly of 1937, a program of work which still forms 
the principles of action for the church, the Assembly 
has suggested that the Moderator, the Secretary and the 
Treasurer constitute the ‘ad interim committee of 
united promotion.’ The specific functions suggested for 
the Moderator are : 


‘zi. To maintain contacts with the conferences and 
conference executives (district moderators) as_ they 
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participate in the local carrying out of a “‘ long range 
program.” 

‘2. To make a constant study of such a long-range 
program. 

‘3. To help mobilise the spiritual and financial interest 
of the church. 

‘4. ‘To seek to foster the spirit of co-operation between 
the conferences and other agencies. 

‘5. To lead in challenging the membership to move 
forward into an enlarging program of activity and lead- 
ing them into more effective ways of meeting the oppor- 
tunities around them.’ 


The General Assembly recommended the following 
items for the promotion of the program : 


‘1. That a comprehensive long-range project for the 
promotion of the spiritual and financial program of the 
whole church be adopted. 

‘2. That the Assembly affirm that a united approach 
to our promotional task is desirable and necessary, and 
that the Assembly ask all conferences to co-operate in 
such a united approach on projects of spiritual and 
financial advance. 

‘3. That the Executive Committee of the Assembly 
be the general agent for such promotional work with 
an ad interim committee composed of the Assembly’s 
officers which shall be called the “ Field Committee on 
United Promotion.”’ 

‘4. That the officers of the Assembly be delegated 
field agents for united promotion under the chairmanship 
of the General Moderator, each officer giving service 
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as he may be directed by the field Committee on 
Promotion. 

‘5. In order to make effective locally the promotional 
work agreed upon, it is recommended that each Conference 
Executive Committee be a Conference Committee on 
United Promotion which will co-operate with the 
Assembly’s committee and which will seek to make 
effective the program in the individual churches within 
the conference. 

‘6. That such a comprehensive plan of promotion 
cover a period of four years, and that there be established 
definite objectives which will comprehend the entire 
work of the church as a unit. Under divine leadership 
let us as a Church unite our efforts under the caption : 
The next four years—Forward with Christ unto new 
areas of service and devotion.’ 

‘7. ‘That the Assembly adopt the emphasis and special 
observances contained in the plan and that it “ urge upon 
all our churches to join forces that we may unitedly move 
forward under the leadership of Christ our King.”’ 

‘8. That the following objectives be made the central 
objectives for continuous and simultaneous effort : 

(a) ‘Through discovery and appraisal to strengthen 
the foundation of Christian faith in our membership 
as they re-dedicate themselves to Christ. 

(5) ‘To put evangelism in its fullest and best sense 
back into the life and program of the Church as its 
normal function as the specific work of the pastors and 
members of the local church. 

(c) ‘To further the spirit of Christian unity, ready 
to search out with other denominations a_ possible 
basis of organic union, and while doing this, to stand 
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together and labour together with all denominations 
for the building of the Kingdom of God, as we together 
attempt to build a strong Protestant minority in the 
Philippines which will later serve as a saving factor in the 
years ahead. 

(d) 'To challenge others to surrender their lives 
to Christ, by preaching for a verdict and by inviting 
them to accept Jesus as their personal Saviour, as their 
Lord and Master. 

(e) To build up a wise and enduring loyalty to 
the Church as it seeks to realise these objectives and a 
devotion to the cause to which the Church is committed. 
To magnify the Church as God’s chosen agency for the 
building of His Kingdom on Earth.’ 


The above outline of procedure and activity manifests 
something of the genius of the organisation of the Church 
and the spirit inspiring its work. The leadership in 
all this movement has been indigenous, the General 
Moderator and the District Moderators having been 
all these years Native ministers. In the case of the General 
Moderator, the leadership has been one continuous from 
the organisation of the church, for a period of well-nigh 
ten years, he having given up that leadership only recently 
when he accepted other forms of religious activity which 
prevented him from continuing in the active promotional 
work of the church. For a successor, however, another 
Native minister has been named, thereby continuing 
the plan of Native leadership in the management of the 
church. 
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ECCLESIA BORNEO 
(Diocese of Labuan and Sarawak) 


Tue Rt. Rev. N. B. Hupson, D.S.O., M.C. 


ae Anglican diocese of Labuan and Sarawak 

comprises five different states that go to make up 
the great island of Borneo. In practice, no work is being 
done in Dutch Borneo, which covers the southern two- 
thirds of the island. In the north-west corner is the 
state of Sarawak, ruled by the White Rajah, Sir Charles 
Brooke, and in extent roughly the size of England. 
Next, along the north coast to the east, comes the little 
state of Brunei, about half the size of Wales, and governed 
by a Sultan under British advice. Further east, in the 
north-east corner of the island, is the state of North 
Borneo, controlled by a British chartered company, and 
about the size of Scotland. Off the coast of Brunei is the 
little island of Labuan, a British crown colony. 

The conditions are tropical—the Equator runs through 
the centre of Borneo—and, outside the few coastal and 
urban centres, there are no roads or railways, except for 
a hundred miles of the latter in one corner of North 
Borneo. ‘The whole country—particularly is this true 
of Sarawak—is intersected by broad tidal rivers with 
their tributaries. 

At present it would be broadly true to say that the 
diocese is cut off from the main stream of the life of the 
Far East, but it is unlikely that this isolation will long 
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remain. Already connections, commercial and other- 
wise, of Sarawak with Singapore and North Borneo with 
Hong Kong, are increasing with each year. This fact 
enhances both the responsibilities and the opportunities 
of the Church, namely, of ensuring that the peoples of 
the country are Christianly equipped before they are 
swept into the main stream of Far Eastern life. 

It is difficult to compute the number of languages in 
use in the country. It 1s enough to say that in the 
ministrations of the church no fewer than six languages 
are in use—Hakka and Hokkien Chinese, Malay, Sea 
Dyak, Land Dyak and English. Incidentally, in the 
interests of a full understanding of the problems involved 
by such a variety of languages, it is profitable to re- 
member that the differences and varieties lie far deeper. 
Behind those languages stand wholly different traditions 
and modes of outlook, thought and mentality. 

Ninety per cent of the mission work is in the hands of 
the Anglican and Roman Churches. ‘The former has 
been working some ninety years in the Sarawak and 
fifty in the North Borneo end of the diocese. 

The church owes its inception, and still to a large 
degree its maintenance, to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. ‘This does not mean, however, that 
the society seeks to dictate to the local church, nor that 
it seeks, or has sought, to implant and impose the Church 
of England on the local peoples. That has never been, 
and is not now, the policy of the society, which aims 
rather at seeking to help a local church to mould and 
build up its own life, worship and witness, so far as 
may be, through the agency of indigenous personnel and 
indigenous forms of expression. 
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The official title of the church is deliberately not the 
Church of England, or the Anglican Church in Borneo, 
but the Ecclesia Borneo. Not infrequently, e.g. at 
missionary conferences, one hears speakers urging the 
need for missions to have closer touch with the local 
church. In the case of the diocese in question such 
observations have neither relevance nor meaning. 

It is, of course, true that individual European priests 
have from time to time tended to clothe the Faith in 
what we now see to be too western a form; that is 
perhaps not unnatural. Again, the first to oppose 
baptism of local customs and forms of expression to 
Christian usage are the indigenous leaders themselves, 
on the understandable grounds that their national customs 
are for them inextricably bound up with centuries of 
heathen belief and tradition. But the fact still remains 
that in and through all this, the overriding ideal is 
jealously guarded, i.e. that of building up an indigenous 
branch of the one Catholic Church, baptising to its 
purposes, so far as may be, the local expressions of life 
and thought. 

One or two simple examples of what we have called 
this baptism of indigenous habits may be cited. As 
the place and welfare of the departed and of ancestors 
play a great part in Chinese thought and custom, so the 
Church seeks to lay a corresponding emphasis. Requiems 
are arranged for the relations of the departed on those 
days on which national custom would demand an 
honouring of the dead. Much, too, is made of All 
Souls’ Day, when the Holy Sacrifice is offered throughout 
the diocese for the departed, and pilgrimages are made 
to the local cemeteries. Again, as village feasts play a 
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great part in the spirit worship of the Dyaks, so similar 
feasts are arranged as part of the Christians’ celebrations 
on the Church’s High Days. As the idea and practice 
of sacrifice play a large part in their pagan customs, 
so perhaps more easily than westerners they can under- 
stand and appreciate Eucharistic worship. ‘The offering 
of the full, perfect and sufficient Sacrifice of the Altar 
is the centre and heart of the Church’s corporate life 
and witness, and it can be justly claimed that in this we 
can see the supreme example of this baptism of local 
national ideas. 

In the building up of the indigenous church, the 
language difficulty (and all that lies behind it) is present 
in an acute form. In the single-language areas (e.g. in 
North Borneo and the Sarawak Jungle, where the church 
is overwhelmingly Chinese and Sea Dyak and Land Dyak 
respectively), the problem is not so formidable. All 
worship, teaching, etc., is in the local language. In the 
polyglot centres, however (e.g. Kuching, the capital of 
Sarawak and Miri, the centre of the Sarawak oil fields), 
it is most acute. But, on the other hand, in so far as 
in these centres it is solved, it provides a magnificent 
witness to the power of loyalty to the One Lord to 
transcend both language differences and all that lies 
behind them. 

The Cathedral Church in Kuching is a case in point. 
At the centre of the local church’s life and witness stands 
the Sunday morning Eucharist. It is sung in Hakka (or 
Hokkien) Chinese. The sermon at the Offertory is 
given in Hokkien (or Hakka) Chinese, the Gospel for the 
day is re-read in Malay after the sermon, the hymns are 
given out in Hakka, Hokkien, Malay and English, and 
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are sung simultaneously by the congregation in these 
four different languages. To western ears this may seem 
odd, but to those who share this experience in practice 
no such reactions are present. Their sense of being 
fellow-worshipping Christians in the One Church is so 
strong that all lesser senses of racial differences and 
variety are excluded. Incidentally, one may be pardoned 
for observing how all this deepens one’s thankfulness for 
the sacramental Eucharistic worship of the Church, 
where worship can and does rise gloriously above the 
limitations of mere language, where uppermost is what 
happens, what God does and what man does in responding 
devotional attitude and aspiration. 

The whole Bible has been translated into Chinese and 
Malay, and the New Testament into Sea Dyak. There is 
no Land Dyak translation of the Bible, mainly because 
no one has yet been found who is qualified to undertake 
it. ‘The Liturgical Epistles and Gospels have been trans- 
lated and typed out, and for the rest, Land Dyak priests 
instruct from the English or Malay version, translating 
as they go. The Church throughout the diocese strongly 
resembles the primitive Church of the first two centuries, 
at least in this, that the idea of corporate membership 
in the one worshipping witnessing Body is uppermost. 
The Creeds, the Catechism and the Bible where it 
may be had, belong to the Church for her to use in 
instructing the faithful in the kind of life they are to 
witness, and in the Truth which, as Christians, they 
are called to believe. 

There are, throughout the diocese, some twenty-five 
to thirty schools of varying grades and sizes. There can 
be little doubt that—as so widely in the mission field— 
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there seems in the past to have been a disproportionate 
concentration on educational activity at the expense of 
the pastoral work of building up the Church. ‘This seems 
to have been due largely to the availability for education 
of government grants, and to a notion (surely funda- 
mentally false) that Christianity can be ‘taught in a 
class’ rather than ‘ caught in a community —and all 
this justified on the rather unsatisfactory theory that, by 
the bait of secular education some souls can be caught in 
the Christian net. ‘Things are being gradually readjusted. 
The schools are gradually reverting to their rightful place, 
to the mutual benefit of Church and schools alike ; that 
is, they are being treated as places where, in a Christian 
atmosphere, Christian children can be brought up, 
rather than as direct evangelistic agencies. Where, as 
in the higher grade schools, the principals are Europeans, 
every effort is being made to train indigenous individuals 
who may ultimately take over the leadership, while 
already now in the smaller echcols both principals and 
staff are of the country. 

On Trinity Sunday 1937, four deacons—one Hokkien 
and one Hakka Chinese and two Sea Dyaks—were 
ordained to the priesthood. It was a notable occasion 
for, for the first time in the history of the diocese, the 
indigenous priesthood outnumbered the foreign. For 
some fifty years there was no organised machinery for 
the training of indigenous candidates. As_ suitable 
candidates appeared, so ad hoc arrangements were made 
for their training. ‘They were invariably selected from 
the ranks of catechists and the like—experienced men 
who, in a humbler capacity, had proved their stability, 
faithfulness and powers of leadership. Some of us are 
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still of the opinion that the day has not yet come for the 
selection, save in exceptional cases, of younger men in 
their twenties, as in the western Church. ‘The respect 
for age as such is still deeply rooted. Besides, the church 
is far too young to provide that strength of tradition and 
atmosphere which, although we may not realise it, 1s so 
great a strength to the priest, e.g. in England. 

In 1927 a college on the lines of an English theological 
college was established at Kudat in North Borneo. 
Hence emerged eventually, after four years’ training, 
four young Chinese priests. Again, in 1937, ten years 
later, four more priests were ordained (to which reference 
has been made above), after three years’ training under 
the Fathers of the Community of the Resurrection. They 
were all men of the tried catechist type, unlike the 
Kudat priests. ‘This apparently spasmodic method of 
recruitment and training would seem to be the only 
possibility at this stage of development. The church is 
too young and too small to provide or maintain the large 
number that a standing theological college would normally 
expect to receive and turn out. 

The idea of the building up of the witnessing, wor- 
shipping Body lies behind all the missionary work of 
the diocese. Of course, advantage is taken of every 
opportunity of ‘ preaching the Gospel ’ in direct fashion 
to the non-Christian. But experience has proved again 
and again that the Church herself in any given district 
is by far the most potent evangelistic factor. Where the 
Church herself is zealous and strong, there, as it were, 
‘ Christ in His Body is strong ’ too, to challenge, convert 
and influence. Because then—as is the fact—the work 
of the priests is mainly confined to the building up, and 
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the instruction of, the faithful, it does not mean that 
there is any lack of zeal to evangelise. On the contrary, 
not only is the Church, where it is strong, powerful 
to evangelise, but aimless individualistic conversion 
is avoided, and those who are converted are brought 
into a corporate life where they have more chance of 
growing in spiritual stature, and can add their contribu- 
tion to the common life and witness. 

Again—and particularly is this true of the Dyak 
Church of the Sarawak Jungle—while at each centre 
there is the ‘ parish church,’ yet the majority of the 
Christians live in their long houses anything from an 
hour to three days away up the rivers or through the 
jungle. Each of these Dyak villages has its little chapel, 
and where possible a reader is licensed to shepherd the 
little flock. But, at the same time, every effort is made 
to teach the Christians as their normal rule to come in 
to the central church on Sundays for the great Sunday 
Eucharist. Again, although the Bishop would naturally 
wish to visit all his people at some time, however far off 
they might live, normally the people are expected to 
assemble from far and wide at the central church on the 
visit of the Bishop, who, in his office, represents in a real 
way the corporate life of the Family of which he is Father 
in God. And so it was, and is, that in this way, as in 
others, the sense of unity in the Body, with all it carries 
with it, and the sense of obligation and responsibility to 
witness is fostered and deepened. 

It may be suggested that this strong corporate Christian 
sense, overriding and transcending racial and language 
difficulties, might at the same time breed an unhealthy 
parochialism. It is enough to say that, in actual fact, 
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nothing of the kind results. Rather, the very presence 
of a strong sense of corporate unity in itself gives birth 
to the bigger consciousness of oneness in the great 
Catholic Church of the world. 

If the work be slow, if there be many disappointments, 
if the obstacles to advance be formidable, yet there is 
much more on the other side to inspire with thankful- 
ness and confidence. Under God, within so short a space 
as eighty years, a young, virile, indigenous church has 
come into being, binding together in one worshipping, 
witnessing body men of numerous races and languages, 
for whom the bond of a common membership in the 
Body of Christ is far stronger than any differences of 
racial interest and temperament. Please God, it will not 
be long before the foreigners may leave the young 
diocese to stand on its own legs, to take over its own 
leadership and to witness in its own tongue and fashion 
the wonderful works of God and the fulness of the 
Catholic Faith. 


THE EAST JAVA CHURCH 
Tue Rev. E. G. vAN KEKEM 


Introduction 
AVA is the most important and best known of all 
the islands of the Netherlands Indies. To-day 
the total population of all the islands is over 68 millions, 
of whom more than 46 millions are living in Java. One 
finds here one of the densest populations in any part of 
the world, namely, goo people per square mile. Java is 
entirely Muslim, although the Islam in the central and 
east part of the island is of a tolerant type. ‘ The old 
Javanese heritage and the innate Javanese psychology 
make the people more open-minded towards spiritual 
forces of different origin than is usual in Muslim countries’ 
(Kraemer). 
In the eastern part of this beautiful tropical island we 
find the East Java Church of which I will tell you the 
most characteristic features. 


Some Marvellous Facts 

Before the arrival of the mission in East Java there 
were already some Javanese converts, the story of whom 
is most remarkable. ‘The greatest number of these 
converts was gained by Mr C. L. Coolen. He was an 
Eurasian planter; his father was a Russian and his 
mother a Javanese descendant of high rank of the 


Mataram dynasty. He reclaimed a part of the jungle, 
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about fifty miles from Sourabaya, and preached the Gospel 
to the residents on his premises. At the same time there 
was another lay worker, the watchmaker ‘ Father 
Emde’ of Sourabaya, preaching the Good News in 
meetings of worship at his home and distributing Christian 
pamphlets. Among these was a manuscript of the 
Gospel of St Mark, and it is very remarkable, too, 
that in a Muslim country a Javanese was captured by 
this Gospel that begins with the words so offensive to 
Muslims : Jesus Christ, the Son of God... . 

Coolen and Emde each in his own way brought the 
Gospel to the Javanese. Coolen, who knew a great deal 
about the wayang 1 and élmu,? preached the Gospel in 
Javanese style and tried to rid Christianity of its western 
forms. Emde’s method differed very much from that 
of Coolen. Unlike Coolen he stimulated the idea in 
the Javanese mind that acceptance of Christianity was 
on a par with appropriation of western customs and 
manners. 

The first 35 Javanese converts were baptised by a 
Dutch minister of Sourabaya (not a missionary) on the 
12th of December 1843. 

The first missionary of the Netherlands Missionary 
Society (1797) arrived at Sourabaya in 1848, and settled 
among the residents of the Modjowarno Colony in 1851. 
The Modjowarno Colony was also started by Javanese 
Christians near Coolen’s colony before the arrival of 
Jellesma. Here in Modjowarno the foundations were 
laid for a Javanese Christian community and for the 


1 Wayang means the shadow-theatre which contains much Hindu 
and ancient Javanese lore. 
2 Elmu means mystical or magical knowledge. 
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East Java Church. Later still, more colonies were 
established and all together they form one of the strongest 
Christian communities in Java. 

After Jellesma more missionaries ! were sent out, the 
work spread through East Java, and to-day (1938) the 
East Java Church has 33,138 members in 63 congregations 
or local churches. Before I describe the organisation of 
this ‘ younger church ’ I will mention the main features. 


Some Characteristic Features 


The East Java Church is a rural church. In the first 
place Javanese from the lower classes became Christians, 
the so-called tani or rural people. Doubtless many 
Javanese became Christians for social reasons. Here 
‘ Christians ’ must be taken in this sense, that officially 
they did not remain Muslim and subjected themselves 
to Christian rules of order and discipline which were 
fixed in the Christian rural communities or colonies.’ 
Hence for many people Christianity was, and still is, 
more an adat ? than a religion of the heart. The blessing 
of these rural communities is that they provided a fine 
opportunity for initiating some Javanese deeper into the 
truth without Muslim persecution or being vexed from 
outside. 

Apart from direct evangelistic work, many Javanese 
have become Christians because they have found the 
true élmu in the Gospel. All through the centuries 
there have been in Java men who were seekers of true 
élmu, i.e. mystical or magical knowledge. It is typical 
of Christian converts from among these seekers that, in 


1 Up till to-day 50 missionaries (preachers). 
* Social or customary law, sometimes ‘ tradition.’ 
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contrast to the ordinary élmu-guru,! they do not cover 
their élmu with a haze of mysteriousness but they tell 
their relations and friends as much as possible about this 
new teaching. 

In the beginning also many dalangs* were converted 
to Christianity and those people spread many ideas 
adopted from the Gospel. Generally speaking there 
have been only a very few converts from the upper 
classes of society. In the last ten years most of the 
mission stations have been moved from the villages to 
the towns in order that the mission work may be more 
systematically carried out among urban people and that 
the church life may be rooted more and more in all the 
ranks of Javanese society. Another motive for this. 
transfer was to secure more men and women who can 
take a lead, since one of the greatest handicaps of this 
church is the lack of a sufficient number of keen and 
able indigenous leaders. 

Another point of great importance is that we have no 
denominations in this mission field but that there is only 
one Javanese Church. 


Motives for the Establishment of the East fava Church 


The mission work in East Java can be divided into 
three main periods: the beginning period of the above- 
mentioned lay workers and missionary Jellesma. In this 
period the materials for the foundations of the several 
congregations were brought together. The second 
period begins about 1864 when the missionary Jan Kruyt 
and later his son Arie Kruyt (1882) built up the com- 


1 Guru =teacher. 
2 Performers of the shadow-theatre so much beloved of the Javanese. 
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munity, especially Modjowarno, according to a fixed 
plan of campaign. ‘The whole of their missionary work 
was carried on according to a carefully planned system. 
The life of the church was organised and also the whole 
of the Christian village life. Cure of souls and spiritual 
care, education, medical aid and the uplift of the home 
and economic life were not forgotten. Modjowarno 
became an example for all the other congregations or 
local churches in East Java. 

The main object of this time was concentration on 
and care for the several existing Christian groups. In 
my opinion this was a sound policy because extension 
whilst neglecting what already existed would never have 
led to such strong and in many cases vital Christian 
villages, which could stand the vexations of the Muslim 
environment. Characteristic of this period is the central 
place of the foreign missionary. He was the head, 
perhaps I may say the brains, of the several local churches. 
He decided all things and took the initiative for every- 
thing. He was the principal in all affairs. He was the 
chairman of the local church councils and he was the 
only ordained minister who was allowed to administer 
the sacraments. In short, the missionary was the pivot 
around which everything turned. 

After this follows the third period of which the work 
of to-day is acontinuation. This period is characterised by 
the efforts of the missionary to remove himself from the 
central position sketched above and gradually to give more 
responsibility to the members of the indigenous churches 
themselves. The Christian Javanese himself must. come 
to the fore. Another point is that in this third stage of 
the work the missionaries are considering anew the 
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witness of the church to the millions of non-Christians 
in East Java. One of the issues at stake is whether the 
mission should emphasise the work amongst individuals 
or try to reach the great mass—in this case the East Java 
people as a whole. It was, and is, apparent that up to 
the present the mission here has not reached the Javanese 
people as a whole. On arrival here the missionaries 
found that the Christians belonged to the lower classes 
and their work has remained chiefly limited to these 
groups. ‘This position may be expressed as follows : 
the work of the mission in East Java consisted chiefly 
in the spiritual care of the Christian communities, which 
lie like lonely islands in the midst of a great Muslim 
sea. ‘Thinking over this position two things stand out 
clearly. First, the missionaries gave most of their time 
and energy to the care of the existing scattered Christian 
communities without building up a strong united in- 
digenous church. Second, with regard to the witness of 
the church, the scattered position of these congregations 
amongst a population of several million Muslims, was 
a drawback. Thus two main lines of policy are obvious : 
(1) church building and strengthening of the inner life 
by giving more responsibility to the indigenous ministry 
and church councils; (2) expansion of the church as a 
whole amongst all strata of the Javanese people. The 
foreign missionary must no longer be the central person 
but he must be a helper in the upbuilding of the church 
and at the same time ensure that this is done in living 
relation with the Muslim environment. Church build- 
ing must be carried on, but always with the evangelistic 
task in view. ‘This, for the present day, is the starting- 
point for any solution of the problem of co-operation 
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between the mission (older church) and the younger 
church (church on the field). 

During the time that the mission was planning to carry 
out those principles, or theories of re-orientation, another 
outside factor arose. This was the awakening of the 
East, i.e. the national movement. ‘To-day men’s minds 
are in a ferment. The Javanese people are growing 
more and more conscious of their own personality, capa- 
bility and capacity. The time of inertia and impassivity 
is coming to anend. In order to avoid misunderstanding 
I must add that the independence of the East Java 
Church was not forced on the mission by this national 
awakening, though it did certainly make the matter 
more urgent so that the missionaries ceased only 
talking and discussing it and began to accomplish 
things. 


The Independence and some Leading Principles 


The first step was taken in 1925 when Modjowarno, 
the oldest and still the most important local church in 
East Java, was declared independent. ‘This was originally 
intended as an experiment but turned out to be very 
successful. Hence a new question arose, namely, Should 
other local churches in their turn be granted their inde- 
pendence ? Is this desirable? ‘The answer given here 
was No. Why not? Because along these lines unity 
would never have been attained. And unity as I pointed 
out is of prime importance not only in the building up 
of the internal structure of the church but above all in 
the external task as a witnessing body to the Muslim 
world around her. It became clear that this was the line 


to take. The lonely and scattered local churches had to 
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be brought together into one ecclesiastical body, a 
unified independent indigenous church. 

For this purpose the state of several local churches had 
to be thoroughly investigated. In 1928 a commission 
consisting equally of Javanese and Dutch representatives 
was appointed. In 1930 Dr H. Kraemer, now professor 
at Leiden, was asked to visit all the Christian com- 
munities in East Java. He wrote a report on his findings, 
which was discussed and reviewed in several conferences. 
And the result of all this was that on the 11th of December 
1931 at Modjowarno the Synod of the East Java Church 
was established. By this the independence of a new 
‘younger church’ was settled. Independent? What 
does this mean? Also financially ? This is an important 
question. Let me first tell, however, that the chief reason 
was not because the Javanese congregations were either 
ready or ripe for it or because they could comply with the 
necessary requirements in the usual sense of the well- 
known triad: self-government, self-support and self- 
propagation. ‘The chief motives for granting independ- 
ence were more of a pedagogical nature. Independence 
may be given whenever the congregation is quite ready 
for it as regards self-support, self-government and self- 
expansion. Another possibility is, and this way has been 
chosen in East Java, that those three principles may be 
practised in an atmosphere of independence and freedom. 
From a fundamental point of view the Church of East 
Java has received its independence, although in fact it 
has still to be helped and guided by the missionary. 
The latter, however, is no longer the pivot on which every- 
thing hinges but his place to-day is quite different. A 
characteristic slogan for the function of the mission in 
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this period is ‘ education for the adult status.’ After 
an independence of about eight years it has become quite 
clear that the Javanese no longer regard the missionary 
as their head and the person who must solve their difh- 
culties. There is a growing open-mindedness and a 
noticeable tendency, in contrast with the early years of 
independence, among the Javanese themselves to ask 
for more help—here I do not mean financial help—and 
guidance from the mission. This is of great importance 
because at present these requests are made in full freedom. 
The relation is no longer one of guardianship but one 
of co-operation and collaboration. We may safely say 
that a team-spirit has, more or less, taken the place of 
the old ‘ patriarchal ’ attitude. 


Organisation of the East fava Church 


The East Java Church numbers to-day 63 congrega- 
tions. Each congregation has its own church council 
and 39 of them have their own ordained ministers. 
Besides those 63 local churches there are to-day about 
78 Christian groups where Sunday services are regularly 
held and fifty-two places where every now and again 
evangelistic meetings are held. ‘The teacher-preacher, who 
is the key to the growth and morale of the Christian forces 
of the Batak Church, is less in evidence here ; we have 
only five. ‘The several church councils are elected by the 
respective members of each congregation and consist of 
five to twenty-one members, men as well as women. ‘These 
local church councils send representatives, at least three 
but no more than five, to a greater church council or Classis. 
There are eight of these. The Synod, called madjels 
agung (=great gathering), consists of representatives of the 
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Classis. Within this Synod is found and demonstrated 
the unity of this church. The task, responsibility and 
constitution of the above-mentioned three bodies are 
laid down in a Church Order, which was first discussed 
in all the congregations before it was accepted. ‘The 
medium in all these councils is, of course, the vernacular. 

One of the things which must be noticed in this Church 
Order is the following. You will find scarcely anything 
about the creed, the Sacraments, the Christian way of 
life, etc. Properly speaking it can hardly be called ‘a 
Church Order.’ It is therefore more correct to speak 
of the East Java Church as a church in the making, for 
a church in the proper sense of the word ought to have 
a creed and further particulars with regard to its own 
character. But this status is no mere accident! It 
would be premature and forced to produce a Church 
Order now as the expression and formulation of the 
Javanese Christian faith. Because a complete working 
out of this material would (at present, in this phase of 
its development) mean a presentation of the Christian 
truth in terms of western theologians and thus an im- 
pediment in the coming into life of a real indigenous 
church. Emphasis is only laid on the main points of 
the Christian creed. 


The congregations (pasamuan) of East Java form together 
a fellowship of those who believe in Jesus Christ as their Lord 
and Saviour and through Him are bound together in a brother- 
hood in which the power of God’s Spirit will reveal itself as 
the Bible teaches us. . . . They not only consider themselves 
a brotherhood of which Christ is the Head, but as witnesses 
of His Name among their own people hoping that they may 
become the means in God’s hand of letting His Light shine 
through to others. 
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The main features of this Order are: (1) Fellowship 
and unity in Jesus Christ and (2) Responsibility of all 
members towards their own people as witnesses of His 
name. 

This Church Order is of a temporary or provisional 
character. It will be a help in the upbuilding of the 
church but it avoids becoming a handicap or drawback to 
initiative and theological thinking on the part of the 
young church. It does not contain translations of detailed 
western confessions of faith, creeds or dogmatics ! 

In this Church Order there is further a description of 
the competencies of the several bodies. ‘The ordained 
indigenous minister is qualitate qua the chairman of his 
church council, supported by a secretary and treasurer. 
He is not allowed to have anything to do with financial 
administration. It is not advisable that the pastor, 
especially in these eastern communities, should be 
troubled with all kinds of monetary affairs in which mis- 
understandings so often arise. It would damage his 
influence and authority as the accredited teacher and 
shepherd of the faith. 

The chief object of the Classis is the furthering and 
carrying out of evangelistic endeavour. Of this council 
the missionary (preacher) is qualitate qua a member. 
Here in this body is a fine opportunity of co-operating 
and working together with regard to the unfinished 
evangelistic task. 

The missionary and the Javanese chairman of this 
council have to visit twice every year the different local 
churches in order to advise and help in the difficulties 
and problems which may have arisen. 

Lastly the Synod, which consists of thirty members 
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of whom twenty-seven are Javanese and three European. 
Three Javanese and the three European members are 
elected by the conference of missionaries, the remaining 
twenty-four by the eight Classes. As chairman the 
Synod may appoint either a Javanese or a European 
missionary. For the period ending in 1940 they have 
chosen a missionary, but the other members of the 
executive committee are all Javanese. 

The Church Order describes the Synod in these words : 


The local. churches of East Java, being together a part of 
the Christian Church throughout the world, form a unity 
through which the Name of Christ may be revealed in the 
places allotted to them by God. ‘The Synod is the expression 
of the church’s unity. Its task lies in strengthening and en- 
couraging the church’s spiritual life and in stimulating the 
evangelistic endeavour and in the giving of advice in the 
general organisation. It is the representative of the East Java 
Church whenever and wherever necessary. 


Thus the existence of the Christian Church as a whole 
is recognised, but the consciousness which this young 
church has of its place in the Church universal is rather 
poor. Fortunately this is gradually developing and has 
been stimulated by the Tambaram meeting and the 
sending of a delegate to this world gathering. 

What is of great importance, too, is the fact that there 
is an eager desire for church union with the Javanese 
churches in Central Java.t And at this moment there is 
also great enthusiasm in the several churches of the 
archipelago for the forming of a National Christian 
Council. All these things are symptoms of a serious 

1 In Central Java there are also strong Javanese churches as the 


result of the mission work of the Dutch Reformed Churches in 
Holland. 
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will for unity and of a growing consciousness of the 
universality of the Church. 

It is noteworthy also that a few years ago the East 
Java Church sent three Javanese ministers as missionaries 
to Bali where we find already a thousand Balinese 
Christians. 


The East Fava Church and the Mission Institutions 


In East Java there are two big mission hospitals with 
two branch hospitals, many clinics and dispensaries. 
Besides this there are more than 100 village schools with 
nearly 200 teachers. The medical and school work is 
directed by mission agencies. But there is a close co- 
operation between the church and the mission. Nearly the 
whole indigenous staff of these institutions are members 
of the East Java Church. In many local churches the 
teachers and nurses are members of the church councils 
and. are splendid lay workers, who in their spare time do 
lots of things for the upbuilding of the inner life of the 
church. In East Java there are to-day 130 Sunday schools 
with nearly 8000 pupils. All this work is ‘ church work ’ 
and most of it is done by the teachers of the several 
schools founded by the mission. It goes without saying 
that the converts as a result of the evangelistic work in 
these mission institutions increase the membership of 
the East Java Church, for this is the only real home for 
all Javanese Christians. 

Teachers and nurses are also of great importance for 
the youth movement of this church and they have their 
own unions but, as far as I know, always in close relation 
with the church. 

The mission has also a training school for village 
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teachers. The syllabus shows clearly that the aim is to 
give a training suited to the life of the church and adapted 
to village conditions. Stress is laid upon the developing 
of the individual for the service of his community. 
Some of the well-known Moga principles are practised 
and for this purpose village Christian boys and girls are 
selected. The leader of this training school is a Javanese. 

Of direct importance for the East Java Church is the 
training of the ministry. For this purpose, in 1925 the 
theological school for the training of the ordinary 
pastoral ministry was founded. There are two Dutch 
teachers and one Javanese. The school has not yet been 
transferred to the East Java Church and the costs are 
entirely paid by the mission. But there is a curatorium 
consisting of two Javanese (appointed by the Synod) and 
two Dutch members. The task of this curatorium is to 
control the course of training, and to be present at the 
entrance and final examinations. The type of the 
curriculum of this school is nearly the same as that which 
was recommended at the Tambaram meeting and the 
vernacular is the medium of instruction. 

It may be said that the theological school in East 
Java is in close contact with the life of the church, and 
for this purpose the students visit the villages regularly 
during their college years. For the training of ministers 
of a higher standard the East Java Church makes use of 
the theological college at Batavia, where we find students 
of several indigenous churches throughout the archi- 
pelago. Here the medium of instruction is Dutch 
(English and German are compulsory) and the theological 
study is of a more advanced type. 

For the training of voluntary lay workers there are no 
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special schools. In several ‘ Classes’ of the church 
there are courses for the members of the church councils 
given by indigenous ministers and missionaries. From 
time to time there are Bible classes for colporteurs at 
the different mission stations. 

This year at Modjowarno a school for biblewomen 
was opened with a curriculum of three months. The aim 
is to supply elementary knowledge necessary for the 
leading of the various girls’ clubs and women’s associa- 
tions in the villages and also for the evangelistic task. 

I will end this brief survey of the East Java Church 
with the prayer that the younger churches in the East 
and in the West, and older churches in the West and in 
the East may become more and more conscious of the 
great unfinished task. And that this task may be carried 
out with great emphasis on the universality and solidarity 
of the Church of Jesus Christ. One Lord and one Task ! 


STATISTICS OF THE EAST JAVA CHURCH 
(Year under review—1938) 


Local churches with full time (ordained) ministers : 39 
Local churches with their own church councils 
(vacant) : : : 5 : 24 
Christian groups where Sunday services are regularly 
held. : 78 


(As a rule led by an unpaid lay worker, village 
teacher, nurse or other member of the church 


council.) 
Places where evangelistic meetings are regularly held . 52 
Total membership of the East Java Church . Bg Fe bes 


Adults, 17,672 (male, 8,553; female, 9,119). 
Children, 15,466 (male, 8,141 ; female, 7,325). 
Church attendance, adults only (in many villages one 
parent stays at home to look after the children). 
Average ; - : : ; « » 7,069 
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Communicants : . ; é i RE FELOZ 
Converts baptised in 1938 (adults, from Islam to Chris- 


tianity) . : ; 403 
(479 are under instruction) 

Sunday schools , : : : : : 130 

Pupils : A : ; ; : seas Tao 


Christian associations, unions, etc., in the villages and 
towns number 275; most of them belong to the youth 
movement. There is a kind of indigenous young 
people’s Christian association (members are young men 
as well as young women). ‘They are sending their general 
secretary as a delegate to Amsterdam this year (1939). 
It is entirely led by Javanese Christians; one of our 
missionaries is only adviser or counsellor. ‘The Javanese 
name is Muda (young) Kristen Djawi (Javanese), that 1s 
M.K.D. 

Finance (mission funds not included, thus only gifts, 
etc., of the Javanese Christians themselves) : 


For the church?! . Cunt Eyed i.e. per capita 

For parochial relief 874 (children included) 
For evangelisation : 1,300 0°46. 

For other purposes : 1,475 


Proceeds from church properties: 6,320 guilders. 
The Synod of the East Java Church receives a subsidy 
from the mission, and this Synod is responsible for the 


1 G.=Dutch guilder. 
2-You will notice an increase, for in 1934 (five years ago) those 
figures were : 


Church *. : ‘ : . 8862 
Relief ; ‘ ; ‘ Meee 6 
Evangelism Commission . cet OES 
Other purposes 4 ; . 1764 


Property . : > : Aa Wek) 
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salaries of the pastors.!. It received successively from 
1934 to 1938 : 


1934 : 1 : (327723 
1935 : ‘ } SEeEVE 
1936 . : 4 21,111 
1937 ; | : 18,926 
1938 ; ; ‘ 19,184 


It is clear that the money was not an obstacle for the 
Dutch mission in establishing an independent Javanese 


Church. 
1 See The World Mission of the Church, p. 171, para. 2. 


THE BATAK CHURCH IN SUMATRA! 
THe Rev. E. VERWIEBE, Ph.D. 


fd Reda Batak church is a result of the preaching of the 

gospel by the missionaries of the Rhenish Mission 
(from Barmen in Germany) among the Batak people in 
Inner Sumatra. 

Its members are to-day more than 400,000. It is 
founded on the Holy Bible as its fundamental guide and 
on Luther’s small catechism. The church is divided into 
five districts, each under a preses. ‘This preses is the 
leader of the ecclesiastical work in his district and is 
assisted by a Batak, chosen by the Synod of the district. 
All the five districts are governed by the Ephorus, who 
is the leader of the whole Batak church. ‘The present 
indigenous responsibility is to be seen in the following 
points : 

(a) Once a year there is held the Great Synod of the 
Batak church where all ecclesiastical and financial 
questions are discussed and fixed for the next year. 

(5) ‘The chairman of the Great Synod is the Ephorus 
but he is assisted in his task by the chief council, seven 
out of nine members of which are Batak people, chosen 
by the Batak delegates of the district synods. This body 
has to discuss in advance all the questions coming before 

the great Synod. 


1 For further information about the Batak Church, see Vol. V of this 


series, The Economic Basis of the Church. 
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(c) The Batak church pays its sixty Batak preachers 
from its own resources and builds its churches out of 
its own money only. There is no longer any help from 
the mission board. 

(d) In every parish there is a consistory (ecclesiastical 
court) formed of Bataks only, which administers the 
money; the missionary can do nothing without the 
consent of this body. 

Generally speaking there are three stages in this 
development of indigenous responsibility. In the first 
stage—the so-called patriarchal—the missionary alone 
had the whole responsibility. At the second stage there 
was help in the spiritual work from the presbyters and 
the Batak preachers trained by the missionary. These 
men could give their advice, but the missionary always 
had the responsibility. The last stage was reached 
when, in 1930, financial responsibility was given to the 
consistories and when the Batak pastors began to carry 
out the spiritual work in independence and the missionary 
had only the right of veto. The further and last stage 
will be reached when the well-trained Batak preachers 
will have supplanted the European missionary. ‘To-day 
there are only 21 missionaries working along with 60 
Batak preachers and 3500 presbyters. 

In close connection with the Batak church there are 
more than 600 village schools and about 30 higher 
schools. ‘The teachers of many of these schools are paid 
by the Government, but every parish has to provide a 
house, and the teachers give a deal of their time to preach- 
ing and teaching in the Sunday church services. These 
teachers take their instructions from the missionaries, in 
some cases from the Batak pastors. This work of the 
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800 teachers is a very necessary and effective one. The 
schools are under the control of the missionary, but the 
members of the parish have to erect the school building. 

These teachers are trained in a college for three years. 
From among these teachers the best are selected after 
ten years’ work for a special theological training of two 
years. After this time they are ordained and put in charge 
of a little parish of about 8-14 congregations. ‘The more 
highly educated pastors study for six years in the theo- 
logical college at Batavia. For the laymen (the pres- 
byters) we have organised once a year in the different 
districts conferences for the development of the spiritual 
life, and in addition once a week they have a meeting 
with the missionary or the Batak pastor. 

The Batak church professes in the preamble of its 
constitution that it is a branch of the Holy Church of 
Christ in this world and thus seeks contact with the 
other churches. ‘Together with some churches in the 
Netherlands Indies it has established the training college 
for more highly educated pastors in Batavia. The 
preparations for the 'Tambaram meeting have also helped 
to strengthen the sense of being a part of a universal 
Christianity. Usually one or two delegates of the Batak 
church visit the synod of the other churches in Sumatra, 
and also the local churches send their delegates to the 
Synod of the Batak church. 

So we may say that indigenous responsibility 1s develop- 
ing. But there are still some hindrances. One of the 
greatest difficulties is the particularism which comes 
from the former division of the Batak nation into many 
tribes which have fought against each other; therefore 
it is sometimes difficult for the one part to feel its responsi- 
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bility for the other parts. Another difficulty is the ad- 
ministration of the money of the church, because in the 
Batak nation itself an institution for the whole nation is 
an unknown thing. They are not used to administering 
so much money and sometimes difficult problems arise. 
But we have the good hope that the Batak Christians 
will learn in the future to feel a spiritual responsibility 
even in financial affairs. In view of the great poverty 
of the Batak people it was for a long time very difficult 
to secure highly educated leaders, but in the last five 
years we have begun to overcome this difficulty by co- 
operation from all parts of the church. So we hope that 
we will have in the future educated church leaders, 
who will be able to take the place of the foreign mis- 
sionaries. May God lead His young church in the 
Batakland in the future as He has in the past. 


CHAPTER SIX 


ASIA 


NIPPON KUMIAI KIRISUTO KYOKAI 
(The Kumiat Christian Church of Japan) 
THE Rev. Koji Suzuki 


1d bec of the Christian churches of Japan centre 

in ‘Tokyo, the political capital of the country. 
But the Kumiai church, while carrying on a strong 
program there, has its greatest strength in central Japan, 
especially in the region of Kyoto, Osaka and Kobe. In 
1869 when the first missionaries of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions arrived they 
found others already at work in the Tokyo-Yokohama 
region, so they moved south to unoccupied territory. 
The location of Doshisha University and Theological 
Seminary in Kyoto naturally contributed to the con- 
centration of churches in this area. 

The history of the church began with the baptism by 
Dr D. C. Greene of eleven young men and women who 
established the first church in Kobe. ‘The next month 
in Osaka five were baptised by Dr M. L. Gordon. ‘These 
with two others from Yokohama formed the second 
church. Soon each year saw the gates of evangelism 


opened wider and new churches being formed. Sixty- 
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five years have passed since then. While our member- 
ship is not large it is generally recognised that the church 
has produced many influential leaders who have made a 
real contribution to the thought life of the awakening 
Japanese nation. 


Indigenous Thought 


From the very beginning the church has had a most 
honourable record in seeking to make Christianity an 
indigenous movement. As a result of the sympathetic 
attitude of the early missionaries, the church owes its 
present achievement mainly to the spirit and cultural 
heritage of the Japanese who soon became leaders. 
Conspicuous among these was a group of young men in 
the city of Kumamoto, in the southernmost section of the 
country, who came under the influence of an earnest 
English teacher, Captain James. Inspired by him these 
boys in their teens formed themselves into what was 
later known as the Kumamoto Band. Along with others 
they entered Doshisha where they received the impress 
of Dr Joseph Niisima’s spirit and faith and upon gradua- 
tion set out burning with zeal for developing a truly 
indigenous church. 

The band cannot be separated from the history of 
the church. Although young when they dedicated 
themselves to the Christian faith, it was not long before 
they were the leaders of rising Japan. ‘Those who 
entered into Christian evangelism became prominent in 
the spiritual leadership of the nation. Many of the young 
men who created the new era sat at their feet. The 
churches where they preached were always crowded. 


Not all entered the ministry, but Ebina, Miyagawa and 
VOL. II,—Io 
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Kozaki, who lived until past eighty, continued until 
very recently their active lives of service in the church. 
All three died within the last five years, honoured not 
only by the Christians but by the general public as well. 
Popularly known as ‘'The Three Elders,’ each was an 
ardent advocate of an indigenous Christianity. ‘They 
were at home in Chinese classics and well versed in the 
ideas and culture of ancient Japan. Hence, when they 
came in touch with Christianity they were naturally 
most earnest in developing as far as possible a Christian 
faith in harmony with the best of the past. 

Living in the midst of many who would reject it as a 
foreign religion, these three endeavoured to enlighten 
such people by their arguments pointing out that Chris- 
tianity was neither the religion of any race nor of one 
district and hence did not belong solely to Europeans 
and Americans. It was, they asserted, a world religion 
and as such there was no reason why Japanese could not 
and should not accept it. ‘They made clear the relation- 
ship between this new faith and Confucianism, Shintoism, 
Buddhism and the Japanese spirit. They stressed with 
all their strength Christian apologetics. Needless to 
say this caused them to think and teach in terms indigenous 
to the country. 

Dr Danjo Ebina is immortal for his place in the 
leadership of Christian thought. From the very be- 
ginning he indicated the points where Christianity and 
Shintoism touched. The prevalent interpretation of 
Shintoism, given by such thinkers as Motoori and Hirata, 
was a monotheism dominated by the spiritual current 
from ancient times. He believed that Christianity should 
inherit this. ‘The essential elements of the Japanese 
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spirit: loyalty, patriotism and benevolence, i.e. Yamato 
Damashu, could be found in Christianity and he main- 
tained that only by it could these be brought to fulfil- 
ment. He insisted that we should establish the new life 
of the Japanese people on the basis of Christian faith. 
With great boldness this faith was interpreted in terms 
of the consciousness of the people. This must have been 
the reason why so many came to listen to his preaching. 
Until almost the time of his death at the venerable age 
of eighty-two he never tired of explaining the relation- | 
ship of Christianity to the Japanese spirit. He was the 
greatest exponent of this. 


Self-Government and Self-Support 


For the early leaders self-government and self-support 
were fundamental policies. Missionary co-operation in 
evangelism was welcomed but it was a matter of principle 
with them that no financial assistance should be accepted. 
Because of this they struggled against privation and 
endured many inconveniences. Churches that normally 
should have progressed suffered unnecessarily but never- 
theless held firm in their refusal of aid. Although not a 
member of the Kumamoto Band, the outstanding example 
of this is undoubtedly the Rev. Paul Sawayama of Osaka. 
While sick in body he fought the hardships of a self- 
imposed poverty, lived contentedly on his low salary and 
strictly observed the practice of self-support. He died 
young, perhaps a martyr to his-ideals, but his spirit lives 
on as an integral part of the tradition of our church. 

As the work of the missionaries was increasingly 
successful churches were established in various cities 
throughout the country. These were self-governing but 
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not self-supporting. In 1878 the nine independent 
churches organised an evangelistic society for home 
missions. But being financially weak they depended 
very largely upon foreign funds. After seventeen years, 
however, they decided to do without such help. 

With the expansion of the missionaries’ program the 
proportion of those receiving aid became increasingly 
large, so that the Kumiai churches that set out to be self- 
governing and self-supporting in reality were much like 
the churches of other missions. Hence, in order to 
maintain the indigenous principle upon which the de- 
nomination was founded, at the annual meeting of the 
churches in 1906 it was decided to take over the forty- 
seven churches of the Japan Mission and seek to bring 
them to self-support within a period of three years. 
This was accomplished but it must be admitted that the 
result was not always fortunate. 

For some years, practically from the beginning, there 
had been a sort of unwritten understanding that the 
churches established by the mission should join the 
Kumiai churches when they became self-supporting. 
This continued until 1920 at which time a formal agree- 
ment was entered into with the mission whereby the 
mission churches, evangelistic funds and the evangelistic 
missionaries were to be administered co-operatively. 
From that time on there have been no mission churches 
but all are part of the program of the Kumiai church. 
In 1927 a further step was taken when the institutional 
work of the mission was placed under the administration 
of a joint committee representing the churches and the 
mission. ‘I‘hus the indigenous character of the church 
increased while at the same time the closest relationship 
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with the mission was maintained. ‘The latest step was 
taken in 1935 when the mission, dissolving itself as a 
legislative and administrative body, placed the work and 
funds of the evangelistic missionaries under the super- 
vision of the denomination. 

During the years there were undoubtedly many times 
when the points of view of the Japanese and missionaries 
clashed. But the missionaries have always had a most 
generous spirit and have encouraged the child of their 
faith, the Kumiai Church, to become a truly indigenous 
body. ‘To-day the two hundred churches and more than 
thirty thousand members are filled with heartfelt thanks 
for their broad-minded spirit and sincere co-operation. 


Organisation 


True to their congregational heritage the first churches 
were independent entities unrelated except for the 
spiritual fellowship of a common cause. The desire for 
united action in evangelism first brought them together 
when they organised a home mission society. Fight 
years later in 1886 thirty-one churches united in a formal 
way and thus was born the Nippon Kumiai Kirisuto 
Kyokai. Under the dynamic leadership of the Rev. T. 
Miyagawa, who was almost continuously elected head of 
the denomination until well into the second decade of 
this century, the churches increased rapidly until they 
were scattered throughout the empire. With his de- 
clining strength the leadership was vested in the official 
board elected by the General Council of churches. But 
after two decades a return to the previous type of organisa- 
tion took place. ‘This change, which occurred in 1937, 
reflects in some ways the trend of the times. The more 
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democratic type of organisation seemed unable to cope 
with the problems confronting the churches, so the 
polity was modified in the expectation of a more effective 
program. However, while the church from the earliest 
days has diverted slightly from the pattern of western 
congregationalism, it has remained congregational in 
spirit. It affiliates in the international fellowship of 
congregational churches and is especially close to the 
American branch through its association with the 
American Board. 


Institutions 

Surprising as it may seem, there are no institutions 
directly conducted or controlled by the church. Except 
for a nurses’ school opened in connection with Doshisha 
by one of the early missionaries but soon discontinued, 
and clinics carried on in the social work institutions of 
the mission, no medical work has been attempted. 
Educational institutions have been left to the mission 
or Japanese laymen for development. ‘The desire for 
self-support undoubtedly militated against the assump- 
tion of heavy financial burdens by the church, but there 
were in addition strong influences to keep the church in 
the strictly evangelistic field. 

While this policy has had its drawbacks, it has not 
been without benefit in encouraging initiative in those 
institutions which have been established. Doshisha 
University is one of the outstanding schools of the country. 
While entirely independent it is yet predominantly 
Kumiai in administration and general atmosphere. In 
Maebashi north of Tokyo there is the Kyoai Girls’ 
School, outside of Osaka is the Baika Girls’ School and 
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in Matsuyama to the south is the Shinonome Girls’ 
School. Kobe College, likewise a girls’ school, is run 
on a strictly union basis but because of its origin and the 
relationship of the faculty to the American Board its 
contributions to the Kumiai strength have been con- 
siderable. A kindergarten teachers’ training school is 
located in Kobe and in Nishinomiya is a small school 
for women church workers. A number of social work 
institutions are listed in the year book as affiliated with 
the denomination. With some of the above an official 
connection is maintained, while with others the relation- 
ship is very slight. In no case does the denomination 
have a major responsibility for either maintenance or 
administration. 

Leadership training for lay workers, aside from the 
school in Nishinomiya where an average of perhaps 
twenty-five women are enrolled annually, has been left 
to the local churches. Ministerial training has been in 
the hands of the theological department of Doshisha 
University. For some years there has been a joint 
committee on theological education composed of repre- 
sentatives from the Kumiai Church, the Japan Mission 
and the university. A few years ago, when there was a 
dearth of ministers, a special theological department on 
a somewhat lower level than the seminary was organised 
and jointly administered and supported by the three 
bodies. After about a decade, however, this was closed. 
Most of the faculty of the seminary are members of the 
Kumiai Church and some are ordained ministers. 
Scholarship aid is given to worthy students who are 
expecting to become ministers in the churches. Whether 
any better results would have been obtained if a strictly 
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church-controlled seminary had ‘been established 1s 
difficult to say. ‘The present method has proved satis- 
factory and there is no disposition to adopt another. 

In reviewing the history of the church during the past 
sixty-five years, it will be seen that the general influence 
of the parent body in the West has been strong. Self- 
government is inherent in congregational polity. Self- 
support is not, except perhaps as a concomitant of 
self-government. Probably the greatest factor in the 
development of the denomination as an indigenous 
organisation was the strong national consciousness in 
the people. It acted both as an aid and as a hindrance 
to the development of the church. It stirred the leaders 
to strive for independence from foreign funds, and at 
the same time it inclined the people to regard Chris- 
tianity as an importation unsuited to the nation. At the 
opening of the modern era the craze for things western 
aided in the growth of the church, but when the re- 
action set in, the emphasis on purely Japanese ideas and 
culture, while it tended to retard the development, also 
spurred the Christian leaders to think in terms accept- 
able to the times. And so the net result was more rapid 
achievement along indigenous lines than otherwise 
would have been possible. ‘To-day, while we are in 
another of those waves of nationalism, the church is 
seeking to push its roots deeper into the soil of the 
nation. But it is not losing sight of the world character 
of its faith and welcomes every opportunity of fellowship 
with the followers of Christ who seek to implant His 
Gospel in the hearts of the people and to establish the 
Church Universal. 


NIPPON KIRISUTO KYOKAI 
(The Church of Christ in Fapan) 
THE Rev. Zoji GOsHI 


pee growth of our church, numerically speaking, has 

been very slow, not as compared with other de- 
nominations in Japan, but as compared with other churches 
in other lands. ‘The development of the church has 
been internal and spiritual, rather than outward and 
material. Although the church was founded eighty 
years ago in 1859, and although it is to-day the largest 
Protestant Church in Japan, the membership, 57,549 (as 
of 1937), is frankly a poor showing. However, the 
church is not dying but growing, in its own unique sense 
of that word. There are certain characteristic features of 
the growth of this church and we will set down here 
certain reasons for them. 

When Christianity came to Japan it came to a land 
and to a people where the new religion was entirely un- 
welcome. At that time the country and the people were 
surfeited with religions, and they felt that if they were 
to progress at all, they would have to rid themselves of 
religions which were unpopular and distasteful to the 
new leadership. Furthermore, only the older generation 
and uneducated people were satisfied with the old faiths, 
and therefore Christianity had to pass through a period 


of trial and tribulation, with the single exception of the 
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decade from 1877-1887 when Christianity was popular 
and was received enthusiastically. On the other. hand, 
with the rapid importation of western civilisation, a very 
critical and reserved attitude had been taken toward 
Christianity, but by the same token a conscientiousness 
and self-consciousness had been characteristic of Chris- 
tianity and of missionary activities in Japan. At the 
same time there has been and is a strong tendency to 
lapse and a lack of perseverance in Christian living, as 
the slow development of the church shows. One reason 
for this has been that there has occurred a reaction back 
to the original Japanese culture and to the older religions. 
This was expressed by a thoughtful man who said not 
long ago: ‘ As a youth, I was attracted to Christianity 
as to an active and progressive religion, but now, as an 
old man, I feel more at home in Buddhism, a con- 
templative and passive religion.’ 

In these circumstances, the spirit of independence 
and self-support has been very strong from the outset, 
even among the first Christians. This spirit in the church 
the first Reformed and Presbyterian missionaries supported 
with deep sympathy and understanding, though after- 
wards there came a group of sectarian and denomination- 
ally-minded missionaries who introduced a too narrow 
and conservative attitude toward the constitution and 
confession of the church. This spirit expressed itself 
in two ways. First, there was an insistence upon financial 
self-support by the local churches and by the church as 
a denomination ; secondly, the simpler and more ecu- 
menical expressions of faith and constitutional govern- 
ment were emphasised. 

As to these two emphases, more needs to be said : 
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1. As to the emphasis upon self-support and inde- 
pendence: the first Protestant church in Japan which 
was founded in 1872 in Yokohama was, of course, main- 
tained financially, in the main, by missionaries. Also a 
missionary was the acting pastor. However, this was true 
only at the beginning, for the very next year the Japanese 
members of the church, most of them poor young 
students, without any suggestion from others, deter- 
mined to conduct an evangelistic campaign throughout 
the country districts surrounding Tokyo and Yokohama. 
For that purpose they collected funds by their own 
efforts amounting to seventy yen. ‘They did not ask a 
penny from the missionaries. ‘They travelled in groups, 
and although the concrete results are not well known, 
they were themselves greatly blessed and strengthened 
for their future work. Such initiative, after certain 
experiences of joint work with the missionaries, imbued 
the church with the spirit of independence. In 1884 
the Home Mission Board was established, and this board 
is at present carrying on its work with a budget of some 
¥¥20,000 a year. ‘Through the direct and indirect work 
and influence of this board, the church has been develop- 
ing an average of six self-supporting churches every 
year. For example, thirty self-supporting churches were 
developed between 1933 and 1938. ‘The statistics at the 
end of 1937 show the total number of fully self-supporting 
churches to be 180, although the total number of churches 
and preaching-places in the denomination was 470. 

2. he second expression of the unique spirit of the 
church is the insistence upon the simpler forms of faith 
and constitutional government. When the first Protestant 
church was founded, the missionaries provided the 
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young church with the simplest forms of faith drawn up 
on the basis of the articles of the Evangelical Alliance 
(1864), and of the constitutional government of the Re- 
formed and Presbyterian churches, greatly simplified, 
however. Soon after the Government’s favourable 
attitude toward Christianity had become known, the 
number of missionaries doubled in the single year 1873. 
Four more denominations sent missionaries, and with 
them were introduced certain sectarian and denomina- 
tional forms of church government of the Anglo-American 
variety. Influenced by these tendencies, the Presby- 
terlan missionaries connected with our church were 
drawn toward denominationalism. Happily, however, 
in spite of this, the united Church of Christ in Japan, in 
which all Reformed and Presbyterian missions were 
united, was established. But the Japanese leaders, still 
weak in their control, were not satisfied with this united 
church. ‘The reason for this was that the church was 
obliged to accept, as its standard of doctrine, the more 
complex form. ‘The words often used were “a little’ 
rather than ‘too much.’ Ever since that time, the 
church’s attitude in general toward this question has 
been opposed to frequent revision, although frequent 
revision is not impossible constitutionally. At times, 
declarations on doctrinal as well as practical matters 
have been preferred to revision. 

The first missionaries sent in connection with our 
church were all graduates of universities and of high 
character. ‘They deeply influenced the young men who 
came largely from the samurai class and highly educated 
in Japanese, as well as Chinese, classics. Naturally, also, 
they were eager to absorb western culture. Under the 
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strict discipline of Dr S. R. Brown, the first leaders of 
our church were learned men, well endowed with eastern 
as well as western learning. ‘This soon became one of 
the dominant traditions of our church. However, 
because at first their attention was fixed upon general 
culture, the understanding of Christianity itself was 
rather superficial at the beginning. What attracted them 
at first was not the absoluteness of Christianity, but the 
superiority and uniqueness of Christian ethics as com- 
pared with the ethics of oriental religions. Also, the 
theistic ideas of Christianity appealed to them as com- 
pared to the polytheistic and pantheistic ideas of Japanese 
religions. In the controversies which followed over the 
divinity of Christ, the work of Christ, and_ biblical 
criticism, they were led to the heart of the gospel problems 
under the leadership of the Rev. M. Uemura. The leaders 
of to-day are thoroughly equipped theologically, and are 
conversant with theological problems arising since the 
World War—the Barthian theology, the social gospel, 
fundamentalism and so forth. ‘There is the criticism 
that they are too theological, theoretical and unpractical, 
but generally speaking they are known to be pastors 
and evangelists with strong conviction and faith. ‘The 
ministers of our church are at the same time church 
builders, in spite of their theological interest, or 1t may 
even be because of it, for it is believed in our church that 
theological conviction goes together with evangelical 
zeal, and where the former is lacking there cannot be a 
real and lasting evangelical spirit. They believe that 
evangelism always accompanies the building up of a 
church or The Church. Their method of evangelisation 
therefore is church building and church organising. 
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However much one may preach to many people and in 
many places, if it does not result in the organisation of a 
church we do not regard it as successful. For us the 
supreme function of the minister of the Gospel of God 
is to build up and organise the church. If a synod or a 
presbytery or a local church or a pastor wishes to evan- 
gelise a certain community, a survey is first made to 
ascertain whether there are Christians to become the 
nucleus for the new church. If there are such Christians, 
meetings are begun in one of the homes or a house is 
rented in which the pastor and his family may reside. 
When the congregation becomes strong enough numeric- 
ally as well as financially, they erect a church building. 
In certain other denominations they begin with the 
church building before the congregation is formed. 
That method is not followed in our church. ‘The method 
is: ‘ First the blade, then the ear, then the full grain 
in the ear.’ A small and ignoble beginning, but concrete 
results at the last. Of course at the same time the church 
plans and carries out mass meetings, the seed sowing 
method of evangelisation. But our church believes that 
evangelical work must be centred in the church ultimately. 
Sunday-school work, work amongst students, especially 
students of Christian schools, all these are designed for 
this final purpose. ‘Through this method, for example, 
at the meeting of the spring presbyteries of 1939, at 
least five churches became self-supporting and inde- 
pendent. 

As regards the question of the congregation, one of 
the characteristics of the church in Japan is the fact 
that congregations are small. During the year 1938, the 
largest Sunday morning service had an average attend- 
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ance of 289. ‘his was in the Kochi Church, which is 
the largest in Japan. During the pastorate of the late 
Rev. M. Uemura, the average attendance at the Fujimi- 
cho Church was larger. For example, it was 454 in the 
year 1909, the highest record for Japan. This, compared 
with the churches in the West, or even compared with 
the younger churches in other oriental countries, is a 
very poor record, but it seems to the writer of this paper 
that this question depends on the characteristics of the 
nation. ‘The best method in Japan is the small church 
plan rather than the big church plan. At the present 
time, a church with even an average attendance of 100 
is not easy to attain. ‘The small church, well organised, 
personally conducted and economically strong, is the 
hope for the evangelisation of Japan. Along this line 
our church is setting an example. 

As has already been described, education is highly 
valued in our church, and many colleges and higher schools 
have been founded by the missionaries. ‘There are two 
colleges with higher school departments, one college for 
girls and nine higher schools for girls which were founded 
and are being carried on by the missions. One of them 
is independent and self-supporting, and in all of them 
our church, by providing members for the boards of 
trustees, is spiritually guiding. In addition there is one 
higher school for girls founded by a mission but now 
carried on entirely by the local church. Further, there 
are two colleges and one higher school for girls founded 
by and carried on by members of our church. The 
Nippon Shin Gakko (Japan Theological Seminary) is 
the only educational institution which was founded by 
our church and which is now entirely financed by our 
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church unaided. In the founding of this theological 
seminary, however, two missions have co-operated. 
One of the two, the Presbyterian Church in the U.5S.A., 
provided the building. Now after complete support 
has been achieved, three missions are providing suitable 
teachers. ‘The theological seminary with an annual 
budget of ¥23,000 and with four full-time Japanese 
professors and lecturers, as well as several part-time 
lecturers (two of them Americans), is educating a student 
body of about 120, and is graduating every year twenty 
or thirty students, most of whom take charge of local 
churches. In the student body there are men from 
Korea, Formosa and Manchukuo. ‘The members of the 
faculty, with some assistance from outside, are issuing a 
semi-annual magazine called Theology and the Church, 
which is one of the leading theological magazines in 
Japan. In addition there are two smaller theological 
schools, one for men and the other for women. ‘They 
were founded and are supported by missions. For all 
of these educational institutions the church is not yet 
ready to take full responsibility. However, the church 
is conscious that the time is coming when more responsi- 
bility will rest upon its shoulders to make these institutions 
better equipped and more firmly established in Christian 
principles. 

The present international situation is affecting the 
church seriously, as many members are engaged in the 
war with China. ‘There have been many casualties, 
but we do not think that this necessarily affects the church 
badly as far as church attendance alone is concerned. 
In fact, in a number of cases, church attendance has been 
steadily increasing. ‘The churches are becoming self- 
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supporting and independent. However, these desirable 
results will depend upon whether the pastors and members 
take the situation seriously, sympathise with the sufferings 
and bereavements of the people and comfort them with 
the Christian hope. Church members in general regard 
war as a poor means of settling international questions. 
But they do not know the facts concerning the Sino- 
Japanese war and their significance. Naturally they 
cannot understand the international situation in a realistic 
sense. Meanwhile, the church must serve the nation by 
preaching the word of repentance by individuals as well 
as repentance for social sins. In this critical situation 
the Government expects from the nation the united 
support of all subjects in creating peace and stabilising Far 
Eastern countries under Japanese leadership. Withthisend 
and purpose in view, the church is heartily co-operating. 

The above is one of the reasons why the church 
supports the new Religions Law which, through our 
church’s constant criticism and constructive analysis, 
has been thoroughly revised. There are now hardly 
any objections to this law from the Christian standpoint. 
Of course the law is very simple and in the promulga- 
tion of the law difficult problems may arise. For this 
contingency our church is on the alert and has been and 
will be a conscientious supporter of the new law. Also our 
church will be zealous for the proper application of the law. 

As for the problem of ‘ worship,’ so-called, at the 
shrines, it must be said that we regard ‘ worship’ at a 
shrine not as a religious act, but as a national rite—simple 
homage to the memory of our ancestors. ‘The main 
purpose of participation in this rite is to further national 
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the Government hopes for unity and co-ordination of the 
national spirit. Of course there are, in connection with 
the shrines, certain religious elements such as amulets, 
prayers for good luck and so forth. We, as Christians, 
do not participate in these features, nor are we obliged 
to do so. Moreover, the Government has _ publicly 
declared that bowing or paying homage at a shrine is 
not a religious act. ‘There are two things to be noted in 
this connection. One is that we appreciate the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to co-ordinate the nation’s activities. 
The other is that to attain this end, the Government 
believes that ‘ shrine worship,’ so-called, and loyalty to 
the Emperor are the best means. Along these lines, the 
Government through the Religions Law _ recognises 
Christianity to be one of the religions of the nation on 
the same basis as the sects of Shinto and Buddhism. 
Incidentally, it may be remarked that the former religion 
has twenty million adherents and the latter forty-five 
million adherents, while Christianity has not more than 
three hundred thousand. This has significance for the 
future evangelisation of Japan, although much will 
depend upon the way in which the Government ad- 
ministers the law in practical affairs, and the way in which 
the church reacts. ‘This law does not make any religion 
into a state religion. ‘The state, however, recognises all 
religions as equal before the law. The traditional 
attitude of our church has been that we desire the least 
amount of protection from the Government and the least 
amount of control of religion by the Government. 
Through this development our church is hoping that 
Christianity will be firmly established and widely spread 
throughout the land. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF KOREA 
THE REV. Co Ag CLARK PD.) DD. 


HE Korean Church is, without doubt, a modern 
miracle: in 1885, not one believer; in 1938, 
380,000, and during that period enough believers found 
Christ, and then departed this life, to swell the total to 
half a million. In 1885, there was not a single church 
building in all the land; to-day there are 3400, and 
200 new ones are erected every year. More than nine- 
tenths of all of these were paid for entirely by the Koreans. 
In 1896, there were but 100 baptised believers ; in 1938, 
there were 132,000. The church is served by 599 ordained 
and 771 unordained pastors, and 675 ‘ local evangelists ’ 
fully paid by the believers, and 19,839 laymen leaders 
and 32,183 Sunday school teachers work without pay. 
The missionary organisations which helped to set up 
this church are those of the Northern and Southern 
Presbyterian Church—the Presbyterian Church of the 
U.S.A. (1884) and the Presbyterian Church of the U.S. 
(1892)—of the Presbyterian Church of Australia (1889) 
and the United Church of Canada (1898). ‘The whole 
story of this movement, documented, is given in The 
Nevius Plan for Mission Work in Korea.' 
The work began in 1884, a physician being the first 
missionary. ‘The scalpel of a doctor was used, as so 
often elsewhere, to open up the land. In 1893, the three 
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missions then on the field together formed a ‘ Presby- 
terian Council’ as the ruling body of the church that 
was to be. In 1gor, half of the Sessions were joint 
meetings with Korean delegates. In 1907, the National 
Korean Presbyterian Church was founded with but 
one Presbytery for all the land and temporary district 
‘sub-presbyteries.’ In 1912, the Presbytery became a 
General Assembly with seven presbyteries under it. 
To-day there are twenty-seven presbyteries, four of them 
among the Koreans of Manchuria. At one time there 
was a presbytery with 55 churches in Siberia, but the 
communists seized the churches for town halls and 
imprisoned many leaders, and most of the believers came 
down into Manchuria. 

From the above it will be seen that seventeen years 
after the first missionary landed in this tightly closed 
‘Hermit Land,’ Koreans, sitting in the ‘ Council,’ began 
sharing in the ruling of the national church, and six 
years later, in 1907, the All-Korea Presbytery was set 
up in which they were the centre of control. Mission- 
aries, by permission, sat as full members in those early 
church courts, but the Korean leaders were in control. 
The first ‘ ruling elders ’ were elected in 1902. ‘To-day 
there are 2713. It is interesting to note that, in that same 
year 1907, twenty-three years after the first missionary 
arrived, the Korean Church sent out its first ‘ foreign 
missionary ’ to the Koreans on the great Island of Quel- 
part in the Yellow Sea south of Korea ; and in 1912, only 
twenty-eight years after the landing of the first missionary, 
they sent three missionary families to work in the Chinese 
language for the people in Shantung, China—a real 
‘foreign mission.’ Both of these works still continue. 
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It is never fair to speak of the miracles of Korea with- 
out acknowledging Korea’s debt to the missionaries and 
churches of China and Japan. Morrison in China and 
Hepburn in Japan began with the actual creation of 
the most embryonic, elementary fundamentals of a 
Christian literature and even a Christian vocabulary. 
The first Protestant missionary to Korea, on his way to 
the field, secured in Tokyo from the American. Bible 
Society rudely translated but usable copies of Gospels 
in the Korean alphabet script, and, soon after landing, 
he met a colporteur from Manchuria bringing other 
similar translations made by missionaries in Mukden, 
and printed by the British and Scottish Bible Societies. 
Of course all literature in Chinese could be used. 
Also Korea, along with the Chinese characters of the 
literary language, has had since a.D. 1500 an alphabet 
of twenty-six letters which ‘even a woman can learn 
in a month,’ and that gave an immense advantage. One 
other acknowledgment must also be made, and that is 
for the great help given Korea by the visit of Dr John 
L. Nevius of Shantung, China, in 1890. Korea has since 
expanded and developed Dr Nevius’ ideas far beyond 
even his dreams, but the germ of the missionary prin- 
ciples that have governed the work in Korea should be 
credited to him. 

In the ‘ Nevius Plan’ there are many ideas besides 
self-support, but money, the ‘ root of all evil,’ is always 
popping up in every movement where men work together, 
and it is the cause of more wars between nations and 
quarrels between individuals and more friction within 
organisations, secular or churchly, than all other matters 
that could be named. Dr Nevius helped to solve this 
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for Korea by urging that ‘ no missionary should ever be 
allowed to have more than two evangelistic assistants 
on foreign pay.’ He might have under his charge a dozen 
or thirty such workers if they were paid by the Native 
church, but not on foreign pay. ‘The adoption of that 
principle has not been easy, and carrying it out has not 
been without many distressing situations and almost 
heartbreaks, but one result of it may be seen in the 
minutes of the General Assembly for 1937 (the last as 
yet in print) where it is stated that the church gave 
in that year Yen 1,915,306'50. As the normal wage 
of an unskilled labourer is approximately 60 sen a day, 
it will be seen that this is the equivalent of three million 
days’ wages. Its equivalent in the currency and wage 
scale of any other nation may be easily seen. It means 
something over nine days’ wages of a grown man for 
every man, woman or child in the total enrolment of the 
churches. It has resulted, as stated above, in nine-tenths 
of all the church buildings, even including great brick 
structures seating thousands, being paid for by the people, 
and practically all salaries of workers. In 1936, 547 
primary schools with 39,302 pupils were practically 
all supported by the believers, 18 academies with 
5099 pupils, and two colleges—a medical college and 
theological seminary—get less than one-third foreign 
support, while the 143 kindergartens with their 8696 
pupils also involve only nominal expense to the missions. 

The missions and the Korean Church are totally 
separate, the missions being considered as helping 
organisations. ‘The Korean Church is central. Men 
missionaries who have charge of churches are full voting 
members in presbytery ; other clerical missionaries are 
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corresponding members if the presbytery has voted to 
give them that status. Medical and secular education 
workers carry on their work separately but, for informa- 
tion, report to the church courts. Evangelistic move- 
ments, campaigns, etc., are sometimes first suggested by 
missionaries, sometimes by the presbyteries, but they are 
worked out in concert, each contributing such finances 
and workers as they may be able. No one ever receives 
pay for doing the ordinary evangelising work of a Christian 
in his own home town. The amount of money used in 
connection with the work by the missions for any items 
other than those which concern them personally is so 
small as compared with the gifts of the Korean Church 
that no question of putting all funds together and having 
a joint committee allocate them has ever been raised, 
except in the north-east of the country where the Canadian 
mission works. ‘The local churches deal directly with 
their salaried workers and pay them. Where workers 
in wider fields are sent out, the organisations sending 
them deal directly with those sent, and set salaries, etc., 
as they desire. 

A second ‘ Nevius Principle’: the heart of the Korea 
work is the Bible class system. Every one of the 3000 
congregations every year has a ‘ Bible Class’ at least 
once, sometimes twice, and often men’s classes and 
women’s classes separately. Of course every church has 
a weekly Sunday school besides, and the entire member- 
ship of the church—men, women and children—go to 
Sunday school. The annual Bible classes are additional. 
They usually last a week. Each day begins with a 
‘daylight devotional prayer-meeting ’ around 5 a.m. or 
earlier. During the day all business in the town stops, 
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and the people together study the Bible for two, three or 
four hours under pastors, elders or other competent 
leaders. In the evenings they have the old-fashioned 
Moody type of revival services. Usually in the afternoon 
they all scatter out through the town, doing personal 
work among their friends and inviting them to church. 
This is the first step in training the church. In 1936, 
178,313 people so studied. 

Next above this come the provincial Mass Classes 
once or twice a year, when men and women separately 
meet, all at their ownexpense, again to study the Scriptures 
in the same manner as the above. Often these classes 
enrol 1000. ‘The largest so far enrolled 2800. ‘This is 
the second step. 

Next above this come the Bible Institutes, running 
six weeks a year for the men, with a total course of six 
years ; and ten weeks a year for women, with a total 
course of five years. ‘These are purely for laymen, to 
train them more intensively for local leadership. In 1936, 
4509 so studied, all at their own expense. This is the 
third step. 

Above these Institutes comes the Biblical Seminary 
for women and the Theological Seminary for men, with 
full three-year courses and a total yearly enrolment of 
possibly 150 to 200 each. ‘To enable men who in earlier 
years failed to get an academy education to aspire to 
the seminary, recently a ‘ Higher Bible Institute for 
Men’ with a three years’ course has been inserted between 
the second and third steps mentioned above, and several 
hundred have enrolled. Supplementing all of this is a 
Bible Correspondence Course in which those enrolled 
have to write out answers to about 1000 questions on 
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the Old Testament and 600 on the New Testament and 
then take a second examination on each book. Over 
10,000 are enrolled and some 5000 have graduated. A 
‘Higher Course’ with much more severe requirements 
is about to be printed. ‘These keep all graduates growing. 
The Bible is the centre of everything in the Korean 
Church. 

The missions in Korea have always stressed educational 
work next after direct evangelism and as an essential 
undergirding of all evangelism. In 1936, they had 
18 academies with 5099 pupils, nearly half girls. They 
had two colleges with possibly 400 pupils, a medical 
college with 120, and the theological schools for men and 
women mentioned above. ‘The severe conditions of 
finance and ‘ qualifications’ required by the Govern- 
ment for schools and teachers have steadily cut down the 
schools for a number of years. Recently the require- 
ments as to shrine obeisance have made the missions 
feel that they can no longer conduct such schools, and 
the schools are all being closed or their properties sold 
to Korean organisations. It is a heart-breaking tragedy, 
but some rights can only be held by paying too high a 
price. While the schools existed, most of them were in 
the process or had completed the process of forming 
boards of directors to share equally in the control of 
the institutions even though the Korean Church was not 
able to match the financial contributions from abroad. 

Most of the 17 mission hospitals in the country are 
purely mission institutions financed by the missions but 
using on their staffs great numbers of Korean doctors 
and nurses. In Pyengyang and Seoul, however, joint 
boards of directors have been formed and they control 
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the buildings. ‘The Seoul Severance Hospital and Medical 
College is legally wholly under a corporation, the directors 
of which are appointed from the various missions and 
churches. ‘The Northern Presbyterian mission con- . 
tributed. practically all the buildings, but has given all 
control to the joint board. 

Korea is unique in that from the beginning by far the 
larger part of the work has been done by two denomina- 
tions, the Presbyterian and the Methodist. They divided 
territory in 1905 by county lines and so have worked 
like one single church. There is an Anglican Mission 
(S.P.G.) and the Salvation Army, a ‘ Holiness ’ Mission, 
the Seventh-Day Adventists and a few other bodies 
carrying on work. The Presbyterian Church now has 
about four-fifths of all the non-Roman Christians and 
the Methodists most of the rest. ‘he Roman Catholics 
from France, Germany and America carry on extensive 
missions and report some 140,000 believers. 

Korea was a tightly closed ‘ Hermit Nation ’ till 1884, 
having no international contacts. It maintained a 
nominal allegiance to China, once a year sending to 
Peking an embassy with tribute. In 1g10, just as it 
was waking up, Japan took it over asa province. Through 
the missions, the churches have gained some inter- 
national outlook, and possibly as many as 300 students 
educated abroad have returned to leaven the populace. 
There are about a million pupils in all the modern schools 
of Korea, that number having been attained gradually 
during the last thirty years. In 1923, a National Christian 
Council was formed. In i1g11, connection with the 
World’s Sunday School Association was made. Since 
about 1920, the Christian Endeavour Societies (36,000 
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members in 1937) corresponded with the World’s 
Association in Boston. The Y.M.C.A. has worked in 
Korea since 1904 and the International Committee of 
North America has had secretaries here. The Methodist 
churches till 1930 were controlled by bishops periodically 
sent out from America. All of these things have contri- 
buted to give the believers something of an international 
outlook. ‘They sent delegates to the World Sunday 
School conventions at Glasgow, Rio de Janeiro and San 
Francisco and to the International Missionary Council 
meetings at Jerusalem and Herrnhut. There are a half- 
dozen modern newspapers in Korea with wide circula- 
tions and the Japanese papers also circulate to some 
extent. There are legions of magazines enjoying a some- 
what transitory life. Since the outbreak of the war, © 
however, all international connections of whatsoever 
sort have been suspect, and, in 1938, practically all 
Korean organisations having international connections 
severed them or transferred them to similar organisations 
in Japan. ‘The National Christian Council ‘ voluntarily ’ 
dissolved itself and so had no delegates to send to Madras. 

As to the relations between the various churches in 
the country, they have been reasonably cordial, the 
territorial divisions being of vast assistance. Doctrinal 
differences have cropped up in recent years and have led 
to some friction. In 1936, the Presbyterian Church, 
which was, in 1910, of about the same size as the 
Methodist, had grown to six times its size and asked 
for some readjustments of territory. When they were 
refused, it denounced the territorial divisions which 
had stood for thirty years. This is a matter of great 
sorrow, but, as a practical fact, the former territorial 
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arrangements have been altered in only half a dozen 
places by either party. ‘The smaller denominations 
largely disregard the two larger churches. None of 
them have joined the Federal or National Councils, 
though, in most cases, they were cordially asked to do so. 
The Roman Catholic missionaries at the best ignore our 
work ; at the worst proselytise among our members. 

The larger developments of the church have always 
been in the north. It seems quite evident that there are 
racial differences which account for a part at least of this. 
The northern people are more responsive. ‘The country 
is small, however, only as large as Minnesota or England 
and Scotland (omitting Wales) and there are only minor 
differences even in dialects, so that it would be easy to 
over-emphasise those racial traits. ‘The population is 
22 million. 

The simplest explanation of the whole Christian 
movement in Korea is just that it is a great miracle of 
God’s grace. ‘The social structure throughout the 
country has been largely the same—a land of farmers. 
Possibly in the south, the nobility have bulked larger, 
so that there has been more liberty for common folks to 
think and initiate in the north. Six-sevenths of the 
churches of Korea are in villages, contrasted with the 
same percentage of urban Christianity in Japan. All 
missionaries in Korea from the beginning have itinerated 
widely, going personally to the villages and personally 
knowing their people. ‘That and the thrill of the great 
annual Mass Classes and the whole Bible Class system 
itself have, humanly speaking, had much to do with the 
‘ miracles.’ 

The church has extended itself out southward to the 
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Island of Quelpart, eastward to the Koreans in Japan, 
westward to the Chinese in Shantung (where they have 
3500 Chinese in their churches) and northward to the 
two million Koreans in Manchuria. Their influence 
has always been strong upon other churches in the areas 
where they have gone. ‘The work of the Korean Church 
in Shantung is almost as self-supporting as that in Korea ; 
the Bible class system of the Korean Church was adopted 
by the Scottish mission in Manchuria in 1921; the 
Japanese churches are not indifferent to the spirit of 
the Korean churches in their midst across the Straits. 
The whole planning of the Church has in view a genuine 
contact with, and the evangelisation of, the whole of the 
‘Twenty Million Brothers and Sisters’ in the ‘ Three 
Thousand Li of Rivers and Mountains’ of this lovely 
land that is God’s * Chosen.’ 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
THE PUNJAB 


THE Rey. VaziR CHAND AND THE Rey. J. H. COoLvINn 


Alias United Presbyterian Church of North America 
has one Synod in India, with its seven presby- 
teries and 131 organised congregations. ‘There are 130 
ordained Indian ministers, 435 elders, 45,373 com- 
municants and a Christian community of 100,000. 
Within the area of the synod there are 112 missionaries 
from America working in 18 different stations. There 
are 5 hospitals and g dispensaries. Educational work is 
carried on in 1 college, 4 high schools, 8 grade schools 
and 95 primary schools, besides the special training given 
in the Theological Seminary and in the Industrial 
School. The mission co-operates in the Kinnaird College 
for Women and also makes contributions to certain 
other institutions which operate on co-operative lines. 
Like every other missionary enterprise the small 
beginning of the Punjab church was a venture of faith. 
The Rev. Andrew Gordon with his wife and sister, 
Miss Elizabeth Gordon, came in 1855 to Calcutta, the 
then capital. These pioneers from America had ventured 
through months of tedious and dangerous sailing around 
the Cape of Good Hope. Where should they settle in 
order to cultivate for Christ some part of that thirsty 
land ° 
A wagon was secured for oe long trail along the Grand 
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Trunk road. Far up at Saharanpur were several American 
Presbyterians and a young church. The pioneers took 
counsel with them, spent some time in language study 
and were then set upon their way. The Punjab was to 
be their field, Sialkot City the stop for their wagon. 

While they struggled with the initial difficulties of 
learning, teaching and building, the sepoy Mutiny 
began, and caused them intense difficulty and anxiety. 
The first-fruits of their labours were Ram Bhajan, a high 
caste Hindu, and Jauhri, a low caste. ‘They were baptised 
together, a significant pledge that the water of life would 
bless both the degraded and the exalted in India. The 
stream of missionary endeavours flowed on and became 
deeper. In a few years there were organised churches. 
Through schools and hospitals Indian men and women 
were trained to share the responsibility of the new 
church. 

There came a time of great expansion; the masses 
moved toward Christ. First came the low caste Hindu 
weavers, then the depressed class farm labourers. Entire 
families and village groups became enquirers who were 
taught and baptised. Whole communities were reaped 
like a great wheat field at harvest. 

The Christian congregations and their pastors grew 
up together. In 1881 the Christian Training Institute 
was founded in Sialkot. It has been the central school 
for the promising village boys. The church needed 
trained leaders and this was to meet the church’s needs. 
Those who have become ministers through the years 
are now numbered in hundreds; they have had their 
further training in the Theological Seminary. 

Near the end of the century a great revival swept 
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through the churches in the Punjab. It entered the 
congregations, schools and hospitals. Among the people 
were visible signs of joy. ‘They were both satisfied and 
also made aware of the thirsty souls all around. They 
learned God’s Word and became His chosen vessels. 

Out of this spiritual awakening came three beginnings 
in the synod. 

1. Self-Support. ‘Two men were convinced that they 
should have faith to depend upon their own people for 
support. ‘The Rev. Labhu Mal, D.D., of the Theological 
Seminary, and the Rev. Mallu Chend, now a retired 
minister, were then student pastors. They began to live 
on the grain and vegetables which the people could 
supply and refused the stipend from the mission funds. 
They continued this as full-time pastors in village circles. 
The seminary advocated self-support and Dr. Labhu 
Mal became its first Indian professor, thirty-two years ago. 

The movement grew in the synod and became the 
ideal for every pastor. ‘The temporal support is very 
low, but the church has steadily increased its number 
of trained pastors and raised the standard for entrance 
to the seminary. ‘There is a three-year course and a 
number of college graduates are at present among the 
students. 

Co-ordinated with the effort to produce pastors 
independent of mission support is the training of elders 
to be voluntary helpers. Some one started it by working 
out a course for the pastor to teach his illiterate elders. 
Trained elders came to have their place in the presbyteries. 
Young men studied the lessons now fixed by the synod 
and received certificates. From among them helpful 
groups of elders were formed to strengthen the churches. 
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In addition to the pastors there were mission evangelists 
who had faith to go to their own people. Some such, who 
trusted in God, have been led into a large service, in the 
pastorate and in the mission field of the Punjab Synod. 

These pioneers of the self-support work had to pass 
through many trials and endure hardships, but they 
opened the way. For the most part all pastors are now 
supported within the church; the present number is 
126. ‘The synod budget also provides two professors 
in the ‘Theological Seminary, and three home missionaries 
and their assistants. 

2. The Sialkot Convention. The leaders of the 
church met together for prayer and were filled with the 
Holy Spirit. Each year in September they returned to 
Sialkot for a season of refreshing, and the number grew. 
The stream of its influence deepened and widened, 
calling thousands of God’s people together every year. 
This ‘ Keswick ’ of the Punjab brings many opportunities 
for personal service. 

3. Ihe Home Mission Field. In the revival the spirit 
of evangelism took hold of the church. In 1907 an 
enthusiastic God-fearing young minister was sent among 
the Mohammedans in a frontier district and is still 
working there. In 1922 two other stations were pro- 
vided with missionaries from the seminary graduates. 
In 1924 the Foreign Mission Board offered the synod 
the responsibility for a mission district, together with 
the appropriate budget. ‘The church took one year to 
consider. Then the district was taken over but not the 
budget. Itis a part of the Home Mission field. 

In 1937 an urgent call came from the north-eastern 
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bounds of the mission districts of Sialkot, Pathankot 
and Gurdaspur were dissatisfied with the Arya Samaj, 
into which they had been drawn, mainly for political 
reasons. ‘The Presbytery of Gurdaspur sent a memorial 
to Synod asking that something be done for these people. 
The synod sent the Rev. Ganda Mall to work among 
them. He is the only evangelist but has the hearty 
co-operation of the pastor and other Christian workers 
wherever he goes. We are expecting another mass 
movement among these people, away from material 
gods to Christ our Saviour. 

The great revival cut a wide opening channel. Rivulets 
of living water reach farther each year in accordance 
with the blessing which the church has had faith to claim. 
The church has had a program for training its entire 
membership. Every year the Evangelistic Board of the 
Synod prepares a Bible course suited to the spiritual 
needs of the rural churches. It is printed and used by 
the pastors. Our church leaders believe in preaching 
and teaching the Word of God and know its efficacy. 
Most members of the village congregations take pride in 
reciting the lessons. ‘The district missionaries encourage 
the pastors in their teaching. They usually fix the last 
Sabbath of their camp in each circle for an examination 
in the course and a Communion service. Men and 
women pour in from surrounding congregations. ‘The 
examination is taken in the portion fixed for that period 
and those who pass are given certificates. There is 
great rejoicing among these village people as the day 
ends with a simple but very solemn Communion service. 
Neighbour missions in the Punjab have adopted this 
Bible course method in their work also. 
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The faculty and students of the Theological Seminary 
go out every year for what they call a field course. They 
choose, preferably, some weak congregational circle 
where they work among the Christians for a week or ten 
days. ‘They divide the congregations into little circles 
and organise themselves into small teams. Selecting a 
number of lessons from the Bible course, each team goes 
out daily to its circle to teach. The last Sabbath of the 
camp is for examinations and the Communion service. 
Several hundred men and women receive their certi- 
ficates. 

Closely connected with the study of the Word of God 
is the matter of worship. It is a very important and 
necessary factor in the growth of the inner life of the 
Church. ‘The people are taught to worship. We have 
not fully solved the problem of the congregational worship 
in the rural areas, but stress is laid on the desirability 
of a place for worship and the people are responding. 
In the early stages of the mission foreign funds were 
used to build houses of worship in the towns. In rural 
areas school houses were made to serve as places of 
worship. Our Christian people had not thought of 
building their own churches. 

In 1920 our synod adopted a forward movement 
called the ‘New World Movement,’ following a like 
effort in the mother church in America. The five years’ 
program aimed at the development of the spiritual life 
of the church and the increase of its members. Large 
objectives were set before the church in which the people 
heartily co-operated. As a result of this spiritual growth 
the synod proposed a fund of one hundred thousand 
rupees in addition to the regular budget. This project 
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was set before the church. It took another five years 
to raise the amount, but the church was blessed through 
the years of effort. Half of this amount was set apart 
for church buildings. A Board of Church Extension 
was appointed to deal with applications. Its general 
policy was to give half the approved estimated cost. 
Each congregation requesting a grant had to raise half 
of the estimate in order to draw from the central fund. 
Now there are scores of well-built churches in the 
villages, of which the people are proud. The central 
fund has decreased but the enthusiasm of the people for 
building their own churches has increased and now 
churches are being built without the aid of the central 
fund. 

Our pastors find that building a church is helpful to 
the spiritual life of their people. One city church was 
found to be growing cold. The pastor was disappointed 
that his congregation was usually far down the list in 
contributions to the synod budget. One Christmas 
season his people thought of building a church. They 
set the objective to raise five thousand rupees in order 
to receive a like amount from the Church Extension 
Fund. Their fine new church was built within a year . 
or two. Next they took a small loan to build a parsonage. 
This loan was promptly repaid and the congregation 
was among the best in its gifts to the synod budget as 
well. 

Recently we visited a new church and parsonage built 
by the people. As we were looking into the church a 
group of young Christian women gathered to greet us. 
‘They seemed to be proud of their church. The pastor’s 
wife was happy to live in a comfortable parsonage. 
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‘These women were very happy. ‘They sang and praised 
the Lord, encouraged by an old woman who was their 
inspired leader. Our people now expect to build their 
own churches. 

Ninety-five per cent of our church members live in the 
villages. One of the greatest problems is the very low 
percentage of literacy among village Christians. This 
hinders progress in the church, as the village preacher 
finds it a tremendous task to teach his people. Recently 
a strong campaign for adult literacy has been started in 
India in which our church is taking its part. Dr Laubach’s 
method has been adopted and adjusted to the local 
conditions. The mission set apart for one year the 
services of an experienced educationalist. She toured 
in various centres demonstrating to other leaders the 
quick method of teaching adults to read. Most of our 
educational institutions have taken part by organising 
teaching camps in various villages. One pastor, formerly 
a school teacher, has been particularly keen in this work, 
not only teaching his people to read but also helping 
prepare the literature for this movement. ‘Thus some 
of our village pastors are beginning to see the dawning 
of the day of a literate church. 

This church works humbly and faithfully in its corner 
of the immense vineyard of the Lord. ‘There are many 
problems unsolved as yet. Our Christian leaders and 
church sessions have barely touched the problems of 
bringing Christ to their non-Christian neighbours. ‘The 
affairs within the church make insistent demands on 
time and energy. Yet some of our young pastors and 
some Christian laymen caught the vision and have a 
passion for souls. One village pastor, deploring the fact 
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that his church was getting too small for his growing 
congregation, remarked that it would be much too small 
when the non-Christian neighbours should begin to 
accept Christ. T’hen with a smile he pointed to a Hindu 
temple and said, ‘When the whole village becomes 
Christian we shall turn that temple into a church.’ 

Our church is well started on the road to self-support 
and is endeavouring to propagate itself. We believe that 
the day is coming when many shall be added to it from 
all castes and classes of people, and that the present 
church must be ready to receive them into a true Christian 
fellowship. ‘The opening sermon of the last Synod was 
on the text, ‘ Speak to the people that they go forward.’ 
Our prayer is that the stream of the church may continue 
to flow; that God will make its channels deeper and 
broader ; that by it life-giving water may abound in the 
land that has known so much of spiritual desolation. 
Its very name, Punjab, ‘ land of five rivers,’ is, as it were, 
a promise that it shall become a ‘ watered garden ’ of our 
Lord. 
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THE NORTH INDIA UNITED CHURCH, 
ASSAM 


I. THE CHURCH IN THE KHASI AND JAINTIA HILLS 
‘THE Rev. SIDNEY EVANS 


apes Presbyterian Church of Assam, with a Christian 

community of over 128,000, has come into being 
as the result of the work of the Foreign Mission of the 
Presbyterian Church of Wales. 

Work was commenced on the Khasi Hills in June 
1841. The people were a race of simple animists, 
ignorant and poor, but amazingly cheerful and happy 
when able to forget the many sorrows that beset them. 
One of the most remarkable characteristics of the people 
is that its social organisation is based upon a completely 
matriarchal system. Not only is the mother the head and 
source and only bond of union of the family, but she is 
the real owner of property, and through her alone is 
inheritance transmitted. Women have exercised consider- 
able influence in the life of the people, and as a 
consequence have taken a leading part in the life of the 
church. 

The progress of the work was at first slow, but with 
the progress of the years the work grew steadily from 
strength to strength. In 1905 a mighty revival quickened 
the life of the church. ‘Thousands were added to its 


numbers, and the growth of the church in grace and in 
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the knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ was remarkable. 
By the end of 1938, there were 665 churches and preaching 
places, and a Christian community of 49,924. 

The Khasi Church has naturally adopted the 
Presbyterian form of church government. But its 
Presbyterianism is far more democratic than most forms 
of Presbyterianism. In the presbyteries, in addition to 
ministers and elders who are ex-officio members, the 
churches elect one representative for every thirty 
communicants. Likewise in the Assembly there is one 
representative for every seventy-five communicants, in 
addition to the elders and ministers. Some of the highest 
offices in the Assembly are open to ordinary com- 
municants. 

From the earliest times, the missionaries were keen 
on introducing elements which would ultimately lead 
to self-support, self-propagation and self-control. ‘The 
first converts were baptised in 1846 and a system of 
regular church contributions was established in 1849. 
The Christians solemnly covenanted to contribute a 
definite monthly sum (in addition to open collections) 
towards the work of the church, and the first convert to 
be baptised was appointed financial secretary. Regular 
giving has been a feature of the life of the church ever 
since. ‘here are regular collections towards pastoral 
work, home mission work and what is known as the 
Handful of Rice Collection, whereby-a sum of Rs 14,000 
or more is collected yearly toward support of schools. 
In the year 1938, the collections of the church amounted 
to Rs 47,160.9.9. 

In 1849, when the church was as yet only three years 
old with a total membership of twenty-one, another 
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important step was taken in the direction of self-control, 
namely, the appointing of an elder. He was the first 
of what has proved to be a strong succession of godly 
elders. ‘he church of to-day has about 370 elders, and 
some of them are known beyond the limits of the hills 
of Assam, now that the church forms an integral part of 
the United Church of Northern India. 

The church became self-propagating from the 
beginning. One of the second group of converts, 
baptised in 1847, became a well-known and powerful 
evangelist. He travelled far and wide to proclaim the 
Gospel and established little communities of believers 
here and there. Another, baptised in 1849, has the 
reputation of being the most eloquent evangelist known 
in the Khasi Church. We read of Christians in far-off 
villages building little meeting places at their own expense, 
and holding services therein, personally inviting people 
to attend to hear the good news of life. ‘These were lay 
and voluntary workers who gave freely of their time to 
spread the glad tidings. No steps were taken formally 
to appoint evangelists till 1869 when six men, after 
passing a special examination, were set apart as the 
first group of recognised preachers. ‘The pulpit of the 
Khasi Church has ever been open to laymen, even where 
there are ordained ministers in charge. Anyone who 
has preaching gifts has innumerable opportunities for 
exercising those gifts, in ordinary preaching services, 
cottage meetings and village evangelism. Preaching is by 
no means the special preserve of the ordained pastor. 

The church from the beginning set a high standard of 
conduct before admission was given to enquirers. ‘The 
church demanded a complete break away from heathen 
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and superstitious customs and from drink. The candidate 
must evidence a clean life and exemplary conduct, 
he must show some knowledge of Christian principles, 
he must keep the Sabbath, and, if not too old, he must 
be able to read. Herein were laid the firm foundations 
of a healthy church. Discipline has always been a strong 
feature of the Khasi Church. 

The Sunday school was established from the first. 
Old and young were expected to attend, and we see from 
past records that the numbers in the Sunday school were 
at times higher than in the church, as follows : 


1871 Christians . : 514 Sunday School . ; 812 
1881 ih . BOOS ay é Leo Ors 
1891 . ; Hays bis yee sy - , iene? OGD 
1904 ‘& ; . 17,800 at : . 16,404 


Unfortunately, the numbers to-day are not so satisfactory. 
But still about 7o per cent of the Christians attend 
Sunday schools. ‘They are taught in small groups. ‘The 
Assembly arranges the lessons and prepares helps in 
the form of commentaries for the older classes, and 
lesson notes in a monthly magazine for the lower classes. 

Church organisation developed apace with the spread 
of the work. Churches were formed and incorporated, in 
all parts of the country. On May 20, 1867, a presbytery 
was formally constituted, when as yet there were only 
two mission stations on the field. ‘The presbytery grew 
in strength and significance till by 1895 it was found 
necessary to divide the one presbytery into five, and 
form an Assembly for the Church, and on February 1, 
1896, the Assembly met with a missionary as chairman 
and a Khasi minister as secretary. 

The presbyteries and assembly are not simply deliber- 
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ative bodies. In these gatherings prominence is given to 
the spiritual aspects of leadership. ‘Two services are 
devoted to fellowship meetings where previously arranged 
subjects are considered. ‘The Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper is administered in the assemblies, and generally 
as many as eight sermons are delivered in the course of 
the gatherings. ‘The Assembly is, to the Khasi Christians, 
what their Great Convention is to the Syrian Christians 
in South India. As many as 2000 and 3000 gather 
together to the presbyteries, and between 5000 and 7000 
in the assemblies. The preaching services in presbytery 
and assembly gatherings have greatly helped to develop 
pulpit powers. ‘lo be asked to preach in an assembly 
is indeed a challenge. 

The first group of recognised preachers were set apart 
in the presbytery on March 3, 1869. ‘The first group of 
four ministers were ordained in October 1890. The 
mission would have ordained men to the full work of the 
ministry earlier than 1890 were it not for the reluctance 
of the Khasi Church to undertake so great a responsibility. 
Since 1890 there have been fifty-three ordinations in 
all. At present, the church has only thirty-five ordained 
ministers for the 400 and more churches and congrega- 
tions. This fact means that the big burden of the pulpit 
ministry falls upon the lay preachers of the church. 

The need for a trained ministry was felt in the early 
decades in the history of the church ; but it was only in 
1887 that formal theological training was instituted. 
Hitherto, evangelists had received a little training in their 
stations. In 1887 the Theological College was opened at 
Cherrapunji. ‘Training was given in theology, biblical 
exegesis, philosophy, Church history and the English 
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language. ‘The college has served the church well 
through the years, and has produced teachers and 
preachers of conviction, power and devotion. Recently, 
the church has taken a big step forward toward a more 
efficient ministry and a more adequate pastoral oversight 
of the churches. ‘The Cherrapunji College has been affili- 
ated with Serampore College up to the L.Th. degree. Six 
students are to be admitted to this course yearly. Those 
completing the course satisfactorily will be posted by the 
assembly as probationary pastors, under senior ministers. 
The period of probation will be four years. During this 
period of probation, probationary pastors, in addition 
to their practical work, will be expected to follow a 
course of study by correspondence. When they have 
completed this period of probation satisfactorily, the 
assembly will ordain them to the full work of the 
ministry. In this way, it is hoped that the church will 
be able, in increasing measure, to meet its ministerial 
and pastoral demands effectively. 

Schools have always played an important part in the 
life of the church. ‘There are about 500 Christian village 
schools. ‘These are supported partly from mission funds, 
government grants-in-aid, and home mission and Rice 
Collections. ‘The schools supported from the home 
mission and Rice Collection have always been directly 
under church control; the schools supported from 
mission and government funds, under mission control. 
This year—1939—is to witness a twofold change in 
primary education policy. ‘The Government, after 
consultation with the mission and church, is withdrawing 
its grant, and is arranging to spend the sum directly on 
government schools, taking over from the mission about 
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seventy primary schools. ‘The remaining mission schools 
are to be transferred to church control. The village 
school has always been most intimately linked up with 
the village church, as an evangelistic agency and centre 
for religious instruction for the young ; and the teachers 
have helped with pastoral work. 

In schools taken over by Government, religious instruc- 
tion will henceforth be excluded, and this will constitute 
a new difficulty and a great challenge to the church. The 
village schools, in such cases, will no longer be linked up 
with the church, and the church will have to provide 
some other means for the training of its young people. 
The church has adopted two measures to meet this new 
situation. Under the new arrangements, at the Cherra- 
punji College there is a normal department where 
teachers are trained not only for secular work but also 
for the religious instruction of the young. We hope, in 
this way, to secure the posting of Christian teachers in all 
schools, who will help with the training of the young. 
The probationary pastors also are to concentrate on work 
among the children and young people during their 
probationary period. 

It has been the policy of the mission, throughout the 
years, to place all matters ecclesiastical under the direct 
control of the church, operating through its assembly 
and presbyteries. In collaboration with the home 
board, plans are now being discussed so that in 1940 
all the activities of the church and mission—pastoral, 
evangelistic, theological, educational, literary—will be 
transferred to the direct control of the church. The 
mission is to be merged into the church. The church is 
to be sole mistress in her own house. Plans are already 
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under consideration for the centenary celebrations. The 
church will make an appeal for a worthy thank-offering 
and it is hoped that this will reach the sum of Rs 50,000. 
This sum will be devoted to the work in the 1500 or so 
villages which have neither school nor church. Finally, 
the assembly of 1940 will be asked to inaugurate a big 
evangelistic campaign, in which all will be expected to 
take part—in house-to-house visiting, village preaching, 
tract distribution, etc. ‘These measures will serve as 
real preparations for the celebrations which will probably 
take place in October 1941. 

As has been suggested, women have played an im- 
portant part in the life of the church. Regular women’s 
meetings are held in connection with the local Christian 
congregations, and active missionary work is carried on 
by them in the homes of every village. The Handful of 
Rice Collection managed by them enables them to play 
their part in the evangelisation of the country through 
the establishment of Christian schools in non-Christian 
villages, and reports of this work are given in the special 
women’s meetings held in connection with district 
meetings, presbyteries and assemblies. 

The unique position of women in the Khasi com- 
munity has resulted in the rapid spread of education 
among them. Out of the 16,138 children in the Christian 
schools, 7321 are girls, and the percentage of literates 
among the Khasi Christian women is by far the highest 
in India. ‘The only woman member of the Assam 
Legislative Council is a Khasi, and recently a Khasi 
woman graduate has been appointed organiser for the 
province in physical instruction, and another, organiser — 
of the Girl Guide Movement. 
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2. THE GROWING CHURCH IN LUSHAI 
THE Rev. Davip EDWARDS 


‘And the Lord added to the Church daily ’ might be 
quoted in exact description of what has been taking 
place in the North Lushai Hills during the last thirty 
years. ‘The first missionary of the Welsh Presbyterian 
Church began his work there in the year 1897. ‘The 
church has now nearly 70,000 members and adherents, 
out of a total population, according to the last census in 
1931, of 89,000. ‘The people were wild nomadic tribes, 
living on the tops of mountain ranges and surrounded 
on all hands by dense jungle. ‘They were animists and 
headhunters, and all their feasts and significant occasions 
were marked by drunken orgies. Headhunting was 
suppressed by the Government, but animism and 
drunkenness have been conquered by the power of the 
Holy Spirit. ‘The story can be told from many angles, 
but the facts can only be interpreted adequately in terms 
of God’s intervention for the salvation of a whole people. 
New Testament history has been repeated, and many 
biblical phrases have become charged with a new meaning 
and power, as though from a living commentary. 

There are several reasons why the indigenous church 
began its responsibilities early and why the Lushais have 
been the chief force in its development. The church’s 
early experience in an outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
created the need for and supplied its own natural leaders. 
The Presbyterian form of government had sufficient in 
common with, and was yet different enough from, the 
local village government by chief and panchayyat to 
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enable both to exist side by side without a fundamental 
clash. It is one of the most significant facts of the new 
situation that the church is wielding an increasingly 
important influence in the social and political life of the 
people. ‘This is testimony in itself of how naturally the 
church has grown with the genius of the people. 

The peculiar conditions of Lushai life have been used 
in such a way as to be an inspiration, not only to the 
church, but to a growing sense of nationhood in the 
people. ‘The isolated character of each village and the 
nomadic impulses of the people have played an important 
part in the development of the church life. These 
characteristics seem, at first sight, to militate against an 
effective unity of the church. Actually they have helped 
the church to develop in vigour and strength. The 
village church, isolated by dense jungle and by great 
mountain gorges, has, of necessity, to depend upon its 
own resources for its pulpit, its Sunday school and its 
administration. It is this need that has produced so 
many natural leaders. The vigour of these churches can 
be seen from the fact that the largest and best churches in 
Lushai are in the heart of the jungle away from the direct 
influence of the European missionary. The nomadic 
spirit of the people, on the other hand, leads to a love of 
travelling and wandering which reacts favourably upon 
the attendance at all united meetings—presbyteries, 
district meetings, assemblies and conferences. The 
village church is thus definitely linked up with other 
churches and with the national church. ‘This love of 
wandering has also been one of the big factors in the 
spread of the Gospel to the remotest corners of the hills. 
It is interesting to note that there are a number of Lushai 
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communities, isolated in different parts of Assam, with 
which the Lushai Church maintains contact. 

The isolation of the village has emphasised the need 
for education. Village schools have played an_all- 
important part in the development of the church. Where 
good schools have been established, strong vigorous 
churches have grown. The school is no substitute for the 
Sunday school, which is an essential part of every church, 
but it lays the foundation of a good general education. 
The control of these schools, and the one middle school 
for boys and one for girls, is in the hands of a manage- 
ment committee composed of Lushais and missionaries. 
All policy, appointments and salaries are controlled by 
this committee. The inspection of village schools is 
chiefly carried out by Lushais under the direction and 
inspiration of a missionary. ‘The village teacher plays 
an important part in the isolated village community, and 
not only in the school but in the social and religious 
life of the village he is often called upon to take the 
initiative. Where there is no village teacher the Sunday 
school attempts to teach the elements of reading, and 
by this means many adults, including even old women, 
have learned to read their Bible. The Sunday school is 
one of the most potent factors of all in the growing life 
of the church. ‘Thousands of candidates sit the annual 
examination which is organised by the Sunday School 
Union. It is, of course, a Sunday school for all. No 
one is too old to learn in Lushai, and none are too young 
to attend. 

Teachers, evangelists and pastors are given an initial 
period of training by a staff of Lushais and missionaries. 


They are also given refresher courses at intervals. An 
VOL. II.—I3 
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annual conference for all workers aims at discussing some 
topic of importance, and at giving authoritative guidance 
on any controversial issue that may arise from time to time. 
All presbyteries and assemblies are opportunities for 
discussing things and for dealing with problems of 
theology and church government. It is one of the out- 
standing achievements of the Lushai Church that it has 
weathered so many difficult periods in its history without 
denying its heritage of democracy. 

The Assembly is the real authority of the Lushai 
Church. All pastors and evangelists and biblewomen 
are paid by its treasurer. It also appoints the members 
of the management committee for education. Most of 
its revenue is the proceeds of a Rice Collection in the 
churches, and a contribution of a tithe of their income by 
salaried workers. It has a Lushai secretary, most often 
a Lushai moderator, and most of its effective work is 
done through committees, upon which the Lushai 
members always predominate. A review of these com- 
mittees will indicate the scope of its work. 

The Assembly Standing Committee meets every month 
and deals with all matters concerning the church in the 
intervals between assemblies. 

The Sunday School Committee is concerned with 
arranging the syllabus of each Sunday school department. 
It supervises the publication of suitable commentaries 
and lesson helps, and makes all arrangements for the 
annual examination. 

The Pastoral Committee is responsible for all the 
details of the work of the pastors and evangelists. It 
scrutinises their work and makes recommendations 
about candidates. 
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The Theological Committee is chiefly concerned with 
the education of pastors, evangelists and biblewomen. 

The Music Committee has been responsible for the 
production of a hymn-book, half of which is made up 
of translations and half of original compositions. It 
arranges musical festivals and deals with all questions of 
sacred music. 

Literature. A publishing committee has also been 
appointed by the assembly to supervise the work of 
translation in co-operation with the South Lushai 
members of the Baptist Mission, and to arrange for the 
publication of suitable books for church work. 'The 
mission press in Aijal has already produced a large num- 
ber of commentaries and other literature. A monthly 
magazine, the material for which is mainly contributed 
by Lushais, has a wide circulation and considerable 
influence. 

The Hospital Committee is the link between the church 
and the mission hospital. A Hospital Sunday is arranged 
every year. Gifts, very often in kind, are made to the 
hospital. Patients who enter the hospital from distant 
villages usually carry a letter of introduction from a 
deacon of the local church. Deacons are asked to 
encourage people to go to hospital and particularly 
to arrange for serious cases to be sent without delay. 

The Lushai Foreign Mission has had a fund in existence 
‘for some years. It is hoped that a suitable sphere of 
service will be opened in a few years’ time. 

These activities of the church are sufficient indication 
of its virile character. There has recently been added 
a youth movement which aims at cultural and national 
progress within the influence of the church. One of the 
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interesting effects of Christianity in Lushai is the co- 
ordination of all the scattered tribal elements into a sense 
of nationhood. This is also to be seen in the cordial 
relationships which exist between the Presbyterian and 
Baptist missions in Lushai. On the other hand, neither 
the Salvation Army nor the Roman Catholics have 
succeeded in establishing any other relationship than that 
of keen and even acrid criticism. 

The future of the Lushai Church is full of possibilities. 
It is inevitable that its rapid growth should have produced 
problems. ‘The fact that control has virtually been in 
the hands of the Lushais from the beginning has been a 
source of weakness as well as strength and power. The 
people are volatile and quick to respond to effective 
leadership. ‘There are always the dangers of heresies and 
false doctrines leading them astray. The emphasis 
upon democracy and the exercise of control by the in- 
digenous elements of the church has produced certain 
weaknesses most perceptible in a certain lack of discipline 
and consistency. ‘The problems of the future will almost 
certainly be ranged around these points : 

1. The need for an effective development from the 
emotional response to the Good News, to a virile concep- 
tion of Christian character. This need is made more 
urgent by the very rapid growth of the population— 
between the census of 1921 and 1931 there was a 30 per 
cent increase. Weare thus already faced with problems 
arising from there being second and third generations 
of Christians. The geographical conditions tend to 
hamper large scale organisation—the average daily 
distance that can be travelled is fifteen miles. Some- 
thing will need to be done soon to prevent the starving 
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of this emotional power that has been released and its 
consequent annihilation as an effective instrument with 
which to build the church. 

2. The conquest of heathenism has been so complete 
that the alternative to Christianity has become secularism. 
The vanquishing of fear by the prevailing faith in Christ 
can easily lead to a careless indifference to religion in 
younger generations which would have been impossible 
to their grandparents. 

3. The growth of the church has entailed new standards ° 
of economics. This is partly due also to the Government. 
The introduction of money into a country which can 
‘produce little or none has involved the church in a 
problem which may well prove its most difficult of all. 
The need for pastors and evangelists has grown very 
rapidly. The economic standards of these workers has 
been altered by their contacts with other peoples. The 
church has a growing membership and a shrinking 
revenue. Some hard thinking will need to be done to 
save the church and the people from what may be the 
fatal attraction of anew knowledge of the power of money. 

4. At any time a motor road into the country may 
change the quiet peaceful security of this mountain and 
jungle fastness into one of aggressive competition. ‘This 
will happen sooner or later, and the church will have to 
face a new challenge when it does. 

5. The Lushai Church has a great experience of the 
Holy Spirit, but its only background is a superstitious 
and cruel heathenism which inevitably colours the 
content and their interpretation of their experiences. 
The need to help the church with the knowledge and 
practical experience of an older church is very great 
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indeed. Here, as never before, the western church may 
fulfil its missionary function. The right hand of fellow- 
ship may indeed confer apostolic succession upon a 
church whose rapid growth covers the period represented 
in the Bible from Genesis to Revelation in forty years. 
It is interesting to note that the translating of the New 
Testament first, and the tardy progress that has been 
made with the rest of the translation, has had a percept- 
able influence upon the growing church. ‘This is to be 
seen in the way the New Testament is interpreted, and 
also in the prophetic movement which has grown in the 
church. The educating of the church might have pro- 
gressed more smoothly had it been taught through the 
available experience of the Old ‘Testament. 

The Lushai Church is essentially an evangelical 
church, and it has become a powerful force. ‘The Welsh 
Presbyterian symbol—the Holy Spirit descending as a 
dove on the open pages of the Word of God—has become 
part of its experience. It is the faith that He, who so 
obviously inspired and has been at work hitherto, will 
continue to strengthen and lead us, that makes the 
future full of hope and confidence. Lushai will always 
be a witness to the need for the work of the Holy Spirit 
in the making of the church. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH, HYDERABAD ! 
THE Rev. F. CoLyerR SACKETT 


The Story in Brief 
1879. i gies Methodist church in Hyderabad is 


almost entirely rural. The founder, 
the Rev. William Burgess, began in the suburbs of the 
capital, hoping there to win the ear and heart of the 
intelligentsia, and from that centre to extend into the 
rural area. Crowds attended popular lectures, but there 
was no definite move toward accepting the Christian 
faith. 

No attempt was made to evangelise the villages or to 
reach the lower classes. The nucleus of the church-to-be 
was a ‘Tamil congregation handed over by the Scottish 
church, and a service held for immigrant Telugu- 
speaking Methodists from Madras. 

The first move came from the Telugu villages in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Malas (cultivating labourers) 
came asking that their village might be visited and taught. 
They were the highest class among non-caste people 
and were animists. Common sense seemed to indicate 
that if these were accepted the coming to Christ of caste 
Hindus might be long delayed, but the obedience of 
faith led to their evangelisation. 

Relations of these early seekers after truth, living in a 


1 Founded 1879. Christian Community (1938), 115,557. 
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more distant area, followed their example. Within a 
comparatively short time the work spread over an in- 
creasingly large area to the north and north-east of 
Hyderabad, but the enquirers were all of the same 
non-caste community. 

1915. In the year 1915, during the Great War, when 
supplies of men and money were difficult and the Christian 
community numbered 28,464 and were found in 183 
villages, the faith of the church was put to the test by 
a new movement, not among the caste Hindus but among 
the Madigas, a strata of society of non-castes lower 
still than the Malas. ‘They were leather workers and 
scavengers, and were considered contemptible by reason 
of their habits of life. 

It was a test to faith, because the day of the deliverance 
of the caste community seemed to be driven farther 
back still, and because there was neither money nor 
the staff to deal with any great influx into the church at 
the time. Like the Malas, the Madigas were not sought ; 
they came of their own accord and demanded to be 
taught. ‘The church was thus brought face to face with 
the question of caste distinction. 

1926. For another ten years there was a constant 
stream of enquirers from both the Mala and Madiga 
communities, and a special call had to be made upon 
the more literate and capable young men in the rank and 
file of church members to act as ‘ emergency evangelists ’ 
and gather in the harvest. Then, when the Christian 
community stood at 53,163, a still more wonderful 
movement began. It had been noticed that certain 
Sudras (Hindus of the lower caste) were making secret 
enquiries about the Christian religion. ‘There were about 
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seventy heads of households scattered through the 
occupied area who were definite enquirers, and in 1926 
these were called together for a summer school. One 
hundred and forty attended, and the effect of the school 
was twofold. 

1. It assured them of companionship in their quest ; 
they were no longer isolated. 

2. Encouraged by this sense of fellowship they sought 
together for a deeper knowledge of the truth, and before 
the school terminated they had all expressed their desire 
to be baptised then and there. 

This was refused on the ground that they would have 
to face the alienation of their families who would charge 
them with having been led into a trap and deceived, 
but they were promised that after they had returned 
home and had discussed the whole matter with their 
people, if they were still sure of the step they were 
taking, their villages would be visited and they and their 
families baptised. 

Before many weeks had passed requests came from 
one or two of them to be received. They were visited 
and were publicly baptised. When asked why they had 
taken such a step, they said that the changed life of the 
untouchables who had become Christians had compelled 
their respect and led them to seek for the cause of the 
great uplift of the community. They found in Christ 
what they, too, needed, and could not forego seeking— 
discipleship. 

1928. From the year 1928 what was first a trickling 
stream became a river. In one village over 300 caste 
converts were baptised. ‘The movement spread rapidly 
along the banks of the Godavery and then into those areas 
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where there were already large non-caste congregations, 
and continues to advance at the time of writing. 

The whole atmosphere of the work has undergone a 
change. In the beginning a village congregation con- 
sisted of the (non-caste) Christian people. Passers-by 
were not attracted. ‘To-day the Christian congregation 
is invariably surrounded by the greater part of the 
village population who, while not Christian, are there to 
worship and to learn. 

Christianity has ceased to be the religion of outcastes ; 
it is appealing to the whole community, and its ministers 
are in the main of non-caste origin. 


Reading between the Lines 


There are factors that lie behind the story aay 
outlined that must not be ignored. 

1. In 1900 there was a great famine in the land. Evan- 
gelism ceased for the moment and every effort was made 
to save life. For the able-bodied, work was found. Others 
had to be nursed back to life. ‘Thousands, especially 
the field-labourers, had to be cared for and fed. It was 
practical Christianity and it led the people to think. 
They went to their homes again but did not rest until 
thousands of them had found their way to the Saviour 
of the world. 

2. Medical work, which has from the beginning been 
the handmaid of evangelism, broke down obstacles and 
brought confidence to the people and, as in the instance 
of famine relief, the people realised that there was 
something of real value in the religion that sought to 
care for the bodies as well as the souls of men. In one 
village hospital for many years past, over 400 children 
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have been born annually, and the mothers in the villages 
around have learned of the love of God in a practical 
way. 

3. Persecution. From the very beginning, and even 
among the outcastes, persecution has been the rule 
rather than the exception. . Everything was done that 
could be done to turn the people from their determined 
course. False charges were brought against them by 
their masters and by village chiefs. But this rose to its 
height when the Sudras began to embrace Christianity. 
Houses were burned, crops were destroyed and cattle 
driven off. They were beaten and outcasted. Cases 
were brought against them that were long protracted 
and meant the loss of much time and money. ‘Their 
lands were confiscated and every form of ignominy 
thrust upon them. Not only did the vast majority of 
them stand firm but the organised persecution mysteri- 
ously fanned the Christian flame. The greater the 
persecution the more pronounced became the spiritual 
experience of the persecuted and the spread of the 
Gospel through the villages. 

Only last year a wealthy cultivator became an enquirer 
in a village unreached by the Gospel. He learned to 
pray in the form of a lyric, ‘Jesus, if ‘Thou art 
with me it is enough.’ He was hauled to the prison 
on a false charge and, bound in chains, was made to 
walk sixteen miles to the central jail, Though not 
baptised he had put his faith in God, and the jailers and 
fellow-prisoners were taught to sing the simple prayer. 
Set at liberty, the first thing he said was, ‘ Did you not 
teach us to pray “Jesus, if Thou art with me it is enough”’? 
It is all true !’ 
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4. Spontaneous movement toward Christ. From the 
beginning the people, we have said, sought for teaching. 
This is so, but in an intensified form, to-day. It is a 
happily common thing to be waylaid by deputations from 
the villages, deputations consisting of representatives of 
many castes and of non-castes, bringing signed petitions 
asking for teaching, nor will they be denied. It has 
ceased to be a caste or non-caste movement; it is a 
movement of the village community. 

5. Preparation for Baptism. No baptisms were allowed 
without the most thorough preparation. ‘The principle 
has been adopted that baptism be not given unless 
regular and thorough pastoral oversight can be provided. 
A monthly visit, or even weekly, was considered to be 
insufficient. A resident evangelist was the sine qua non 
of success. The teaching which at first was intensified 
by the assistance of neighbouring evangelists was con- 
tinued after baptism by the worker who lived amongst 
them. ‘The few years after baptism were considered as 
of equal importance with the months before baptism. 
Moreover, it was insufficient if their allegiance to Christ 
meant merely the renunciation of their idols and former 
practices. Satisfaction had to be given that they ‘ knew 
whom they had believed,’ and were well on the way to 
becoming a settled, convinced and determined congrega- 
tion. Emphasis is laid upon thorough preparation in this 
way as the absolute essential of success. 


The Creation of an Evangelistic Staff 

When the movement began nearly sixty years ago, 
helpers had to be borrowed from other churches and 
missions for a short period. The urgent need for raising 
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a staff of evangelists from the ranks of the Christian 
church was very quickly thrust upon the mission workers. 
Such a movement could not be adequately dealt with 
except by an indigenous pastorate. 

Early in the nineties of last century a number of half- 
educated village Christians were trained for evangelistic 
service and called ‘ Readers.’ The inefficiency of this 
small staff of men led to a more rational method. The 
Christian worker must be trained from youth up. The 
principle of opening a village school wherever there was 
a congregation of Christians was adopted, and has 
continued ever since. The establishment of boarding 
schools in every centre followed. By this means a more 
thorough education, a definitely Christian atmosphere 
and an evangelistic vision were secured. 

The best of the boys and young men were thereafter 
transferred to Medak, where a theological institution was 
founded by the Rev. C. W. Posnett in 1897. After 
receiving training as theological students they were 
married and drafted out to the villages to teach the infant 
congregations. ‘The need for finding suitable wives for 
these workers was realised, and so, from the beginning, 
such girls have been trained to influence and teach the 
women of the villages and to help with the village schools. 
The early teaching was very simple—it had to be—but 
as the church grew, more was expected of the evangelist 
and his wife, and consequently a more thorough training 
was given, and the Medak Theological Institution has 
developed until to-day there are over 200 under train- 
ing, and they are divided into four sections or grades : 
preparatory, consisting of youths from village schools 
who need intensified education ; B grade students, whose 
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education has been only partial and who for the most 
part have not passed through the boarding school ; A grade 
students, who have come from the boarding and high 
schools ; and ‘ N.T.’ or students who have matriculated 
and are undergoing ‘ normal training ’ as teachers. ‘The 
curricula are adequate and appropriate. 

For all this scheme of education—education with a 
purpose—there was no support from Government by 
way of grants. The church formed its own curriculum, 
and the first place was given to the Bible, whether in 
village school or in seminary, and this centralising on 
sacred literature has proved to be invaluable in the build- 
ing up of the church. | 

It has never been possible to keep pace with the de- 
mands for teachers, and it has often been found necessary 
to place two villages of established Christians under 
one evangelist in order to supply the need for teachers 
in new villages, or to call for voluntary service from 
among the more literate young men of an established 
congregation. 


The Development of Self-government 


From the beginning and for many years the evangelist 
fulfilled in himself all the functions of authoritative 
government in the Christian village church. 

Then a twofold development took place which has 
continued to the present day. The first was toward an 
indigenous ministry, to which we shall refer later. 

The other form of development was within the village 
Christian church. 

1. Village Church Elders. The consciousness of the 
need for a responsible indigenous church led to the 
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appointment of ‘ Peddalu’ or elders. The first so chosen 
were already communal leaders, and their election 
followed the line of least resistance. ‘Some proved dis- 
appointing because they lacked Christian knowledge 
and experience. All of them were illiterates. ‘Their 
possible future leaders were drafted to the boarding 
schools. ‘To lose the best material from a village might 
mean the growth of the work in extension, but not in- 
tension. The work spread, but each village suffered in 
turn. ‘They were not conscious of this act of communal 
sacrifice for others. ‘The idea of a local organised church 
had not dawned upon them. 

2. Consecration of Christian Youth. ‘The boys who 
had been through the village school and had not been 
transferred to the boarding school grew to be loyal 
disciples, becoming valiant supporters of the evangelist, 
and, forming themselves into bands, visited neighbouring 
non-Christian villages in the name of Jesus. Some of 
them had learned to read the Bible and helped with the 
conduct of evening prayers. Development of character 
and influence is thus giving the Christian leaders that 
the church needs. 

3. Week of Witness. From these earlier efforts 
sprang a simultaneous effort at evangelism by the church. 
For a week during the hot weather, when most mission- 
aries are recruiting their health in cooler climes, the vital 
part of every village congregation goes out on trek to other 
villages to bear its witness to the saving power of the 
Gospel. The week is soon over, but a great change has 
taken place. (a) The effort has always resulted in new 
villages appealing for teachers. (b) The spiritual life of 
the young men has been quickened. ‘They are conscious 
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that Christianity is a big thing. It has given them vision 
and a sense of unity. It also gives to the church its 
natural leaders. 

4. Women Leaders. A further stage was reached when 
it was realised that there were women who were born 
leaders of women. They wielded an influence for good 
in the church. Their devotion to Jesus Christ when 
wedded to a natural flair for leadership provided the 
church with women leaders who are proving to be of 
great use in the growth of the church. 


Methods of Training 


1. Elders’ Meeting. It has been found wise to call 
in the elders of a. unit (or circuit) for consultation at 
regular intervals throughout the year. Until this was 
done they did not feel their feet as elders in the village 
congregation, nor did they have the necessary knowledge 
of their duties. At first they were shy at giving their 
opinions in the group. Wise leadership led them into 
discussion concerning vital Christian behaviour, and 
competition between the villages helped to inspire 
higher ideals. 

Evangelists who were present were not allowed to 
speak unless requested. The financial aspect of the 
work was discussed, and the elders led to make an 
estimate of their annual offerings, for which they were 
to be responsible. A regular agenda is adopted and the 
meetings prove invaluable in developing the life of 
fellowship in the village unit, as well as in the larger 
area. 

2. Summer Schools. The holding of summer schools — 
is of first importance in the development of the church’s 
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life. They are held for (a) young men and (b) women 
who are thus trained in the elements of the Christian 
religion, in the conduct of services also and in writing 
and reading and teaching. ‘The general aim is the 
intensive education of the church. The length of a 
summer school varies. 

They were also held for elders, when their duties and 
the special problems confronting the infant church could 
be discussed, and unified action adopted. Christian 
marriages were regulated. Panchayat boards constituted 
for local disciplinary purposes were established on 
principle. The elders realised it was their business and 
rose to a sense of their responsibility. 

3. Another method developed with the years, namely, 
the utilisation of young students (whether from the 
boarding schools or the theological institution) for 
evangelistic work during the summer vacation, and in 
more recent days their usefulness (and that of our young 
women students) in developing adult literacy has been 
undoubted. 

In all the training undertaken there have been three 
drawbacks : 

(a) The illiteracy of the people, which is now 
being seriously attacked in a Five Years’ Literacy Cam- 
paign. 

(6) Caste feeling, which is now slowly breaking 
down. 

(c) Economic position of the people. For example, 
it was difficult to expect an elder to hold monies for the 
church when he was himself living on the verge of 
starvation. 


Poverty did not correct an inferiority complex. Con- 
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sciousness of social ostracism is a bad beginning for 
Christian leadership, but the Holy Spirit performs 
miracles. 


The Pastoral Office and Sacraments 


An indigenous ministry is a sine qua non of an indigenous 
church, but men of God, called and qualified, were rare. 

A beginning was made by placing responsibility for 
a group of villages (and junior evangelists) upon an 
evangelist of experience. He toured and was called a 
Superintending Evangelist. 

As the occupied area grew in size the difficulty of 
adequately administering Holy Communion increased. 
The ordained ministry was insufficient for the task. 
Hoping for the more rapid development of an indigenous 
ministry, an order of unordained but licensed pastors 
was formed from the ranks of the superintending evan- 
gelists, men who by character, experience and influence 
were considered worthy. These received an annual 
licence to administer Sacraments under the direction of 
the minister in charge. The experiment has succeeded. 
The administration of Holy Communion in the villages 
is the apex of Christian experience, and has a profound 
effect upon all. Both ordained ministers and licensed 
pastors are worthy of the confidence reposed in them. 

They are placed in charge of local work and have their 
own budget. Some of the greatest triumphs of church 
organisation have been achieved by them, and they 
wield great influence. 

Refresher courses for evangelists, pastors and ministers 
have proved useful in ‘ maintaining the spiritual glow,’ 
and it is true to say that the deepening of the spiritual 
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life in the villages has developed in proportion to the 
Christian experience of the Christian worker. The need 
in the church for spiritual leaders emphasises the im- 
portance of the spiritual tone in all schools and training 
institutions. 


Special Items 


1. In the city where ‘ self-support ’ has been achieved, 
an experiment has been made of transferring the functions 
of the ‘ mission ’ with its grants to the local church, and 
the scheme is prospering. 

2. An independent spirit is being quickened in many 
ways. A local missionary society carries the burden, in 
conjunction with the Methodist churches in South India, 
of evangelising an area to the north of the Godavery. 
The women of the villages raise funds every year for the 
financing of women’s conventions, etc. And in an in- 
creasing number of villages prayer halls have been 
erected by the loving labour of the people themselves. 


THE TAMIL EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 


THE Rey. J. D. AstrvapaMm 


Its History 


pee Ne work in India was started in 1706 

by missionaries from Halle, Ziegenbalg and 
Pliitschau, sent by the King of Denmark to the then 
Danish Colony, Tranquebar, about 180 miles to the 
south of Madras. ‘The work started here spread through- 
out the Tamil districts, and the churches built up by 
the Danish-Halle Mission later came under the care 
of the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
and gradually under the Church of England. When the 
Leipzig Mission was started as a Lutheran mission and 
undertook work in India in 1841, it took over under its 
care the congregation at Tranquebar which was then the 
only congregation in India which still maintained its 
Lutheran character. Starting from ‘Tranquebar, this 
Lutheran work again spread over Tamilnad from Madras 
in the north down to Virudhanagar in the south along 
the Coromandel, and into the interior district of Coim- 
batore and the Native States of Pudukottah and Mysore. 
The congregations that were thus built up were united 
in the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Synod, which at 
its historic session held at Tanjore on January 14, 1919, 
took the momentous step of declaring itself to be 
an autonomous church organisation. Mission Director 
C. Paul of Leipzig declared that the Collegium of the 
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Leipzig Mission rejoiced in this development, and they 
were happy that this development, which they were 
themselves ready to foster while the German mission- 
aries were still in India, had become a reality under the 
sympathetic leadership of the Church of Sweden Mission.+ 
With very few missionaries to care for the work, which 
was spread over a vast area, heavy responsibilities had 
to be placed on Indian pastors and laymen, and the 
Swedish mission rejoiced to find how ripe the church 
was in point of indigenous leadership, so that it was 
possible for practically the whole work of the Leipzig 
field to be entrusted to Indian leaders. In March 1921 
as a result of the negotiations that took place between 
the ‘Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church and the Church 
of Sweden Mission, a slightly modified constitution was 
inaugurated, and a special agreement was drawn up to 
regulate the relationships of the church and the mission. 
The most important decision taken in consequence was 
the practically unanimous resolution of the special Synod 
of 1921 to appoint as the first Bishop of Tranquebar 
Dr E. Heuman who had in the twelfth triennial session 
of the synod in 1920 been appointed as its life-president. 
Though episcopacy was at that time introduced rather 
as an experiment, the church has since found its episcopal 
constitution a real asset spiritually and administratively. 


The Ministry in the Church 


That the church was able to become self-administering 
in 1919 was largely due to the careful training which the 


1The Church of Sweden Mission took over the work which the 


Leipzig Mission had to leave for some years in consequence of the 
Great War. 
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Leipzig Mission had given to its pastors. Before the war 
broke out in 1914, Dr S. Zehme, with the help of mis- 
sionaries like Dr R. Frdélich and Indian pastors like the 
Rev. N. Samuel and the Rev. Paul Arulappan, resident at 
Tranquebar, trained two consecutive sets of pastors in 
the Divinity School at Tranquebar. Each of these sets 
of pastors received four years of thorough theological 
training. ‘The first set of pastors numbering twelve was 
ordained in 1909 and the second set of sixteen in 1915. 
A distinctive feature of the theological training at 
Tranquebar was that theological instruction, though of a 
high order, was given primarily in Tamil, and that has 
made it possible for the pastors to do their theological 
thinking in the language of the people. Notes of lectures 
used for these courses have been published in Tamil, 
and they form a valuable basis for future theological work 
in Tamil. English, being the medium of higher education 
in India, opens a wide field of theological literature to 
all its pastors, and many of them have been trained to use 
the Greek Testament and German theological books.+ 


The Up-building and Training of Church Members 


The aim of the Tranquebar mission has from the very 
beginning been to build up an indigenous church. It 
has aimed at reaching all classes of the population in 
Tamilnad so that it may truly be the Christian church 
of the Tamil people, a truly national church, a Landes- 
kirche. It is a matter for thankfulness that the Tranque- 
bar mission has succeeded in drawing converts in large 


1 For a brief history of divinity classes of the Tranquebar Mission, 
see the Gurukul Bulletin, 1939, published by the faculty of the Tamil 
Lutheran Theological College (Gurukul), Madras. 
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numbers from Sudra communities, and yet how far we 
are from having reached the aim. From the days of 
Ziegenbalg and Schwarz, the mainstay of the Tamil 
Lutheran Church has been this group from the middle 
classes. Though the Leipzig Mission did not follow as 
forward a policy as most British missions in respect of 
higher education, the church was able to wield a good 
deal of influence in important centres in Tamilnad even 
in pre-war India, because many of its members through 
their economic position and intellectual gifts were able 
to help the congregations to secure a good standing in 
church and social life, and to contribute to the general 
well-being of the wider community. A number of high 
schools for boys and one for girls are maintained by the 
Tranquebar mission and have proved to be valuable 
training grounds for the church. 

Besides these the church with the German and Swedish 
missions are doing what they can to foster higher educa- 
tion. Noteworthy is the establishment of the Lutheran 
Higher and Technical Education Fund under the auspices 
of the Triennial Synod of the Church. This fund has 
helped scores of students every year to undergo courses 
of study in arts and professional colleges and in trade 
schools. The church pays a good deal of attention to 
the nurture of its young members in spiritual life and 
in adequate knowledge of Christian truths through 
mission and church schools, Sunday schools and con- 
firmation classes. ‘Thus we are thankful that the laity 
of the church, and even the village congregations of this 
church have a good grounding in scripture knowledge. 
Their love for the church and their witness even in the 
midst of opposition is a strong testimony to the fact 
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that the church has not only come to stay in the land, but 
that it is bound to penetrate into the yet unconquered 
regions of the life of the people of 'Tamilnad. 


The Development during the War and the period that 
followed the War 


Though the years of the Great War seemed to threaten 
the very existence of the ‘Tamil Church, it was very 
fortunate that the Church of Sweden Mission which 
accepted the responsibility for the whole area of the 
Tamil Church was greatly blest of God to undertake 
large tasks. When the Leipzig missionaries had to leave 
India in 1915, the Collegium (the mission board) at 
Leipzig gave permission to the board at Uppsala to draw 
upon the Church Fund capital and the General Pastoral 
Fund amounting to about Rs 250,000 to preserve the 
work until the Leipzig Mission could return to its field. 
Leipzig then did not know that the period of separation 
would last longer than eleven years. Uppsala was un- 
willing to use for current expenditure in the Tamil field 
any of these funds which had been carefully built up for 
years in order to enable the congregations to use the 
interest accruing from the capital to supplement current 
income and pay the salaries of pastors and other Church 
workers. Consequently an appeal was issued to the 
church in Sweden by the secretaries of the mission board 
at Uppsala, backed by its then president, Archbishop 
Nathan Séderblom. So generous was the response of 
mission friends in Sweden that the mission was not 
only able to save the entire work of the Leipzig Mission 
field but they were also able to handle effectively un- 
foreseen developments in various parts of the field. 
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Notably in the Coimbatore district there grew up a mass 
movement and the Indian pastor who was caring for the 
district work there had to divide his pastorate into three 
large new parishes within four or five years. So also in 
Ramnad and on a smaller scale in other districts also the 
work began to grow. In 1925 two German missionaries 
returned to the field to work under the direction of the 
Swedish Mission Council, and in the year 1926 Mission 
Director C. Ihmels was in India to arrange for the re- 
establishment of the work of the Leipzig Mission. In 
the negotiations that then took place the reports of the 
survey committees that had inspected the various districts 
in 1925 were studied. Dr Ihmels was so impressed by 
the development of work in the church sphere that, in 
the new agreement that he had to make with the church 
and the mission already in the field, he undertook to 
persuade the boards at Uppsala and Leipzig to increase 
the subsidy to the church by Rs 25,000. 

We saw that what threatened to be a time of great 
stress and of possible collapse of the work already built 
up turned out to be a time of much happiness to the 
church, which began to grow inwardly and outwardly 
and prepared for further expansion. The memory of 
this period fills the members of the church with a pro- 
found sense of thankfulness for the way in which our 
Lord triumphed in the field in the midst of a great 
political disaster that led to the removal of a large number 
of German missionaries from the field. 


Administration of the Work 


1. Church Council. The church is responsible for 
all pastoral work and parish schools. It is also responsible 
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for the normal evangelistic work in each district and 
pastorate. During its early years the church felt it 
necessary to build up central rural boarding schools 
which were placed under the control of the district 
councils. ‘The work of the church is administered by 
an executive known as the Church Council. The bishop, 
nominated by the two mission boards on the result of 
an election held in a regular session of the synod, is its 
ex-officio president. Each co-operating mission appoints 
a member of its Mission Council to serve on the Church 
Council, and the church elects six members of the 
council at each triennial session of the synod. 

2. School Board. Since April 1937 the management 
of the elementary schools connected with the pastorates, 
and of the central first grade elementary schools (re- 
sidential), formerly managed by the district councils, 
has been entrusted to a special committee known as the 
School Board, appointed by, and responsible to, the 
Church Council. During this period of reorganisation 
of elementary education by the new provincial govern- 
ments in India, which entailed stricter governmental 
supervision and more rigorous enforcement of the rules 
regulating grants-in-aid to schools under non-official 
management, the village schools of most missions and 
churches have lost considerable sums of money, but the 
Tamil Lutheran Church has managed not only to earn 
the full grant anticipated but also to maintain the schools 
on an even higher level of efficiency than in the past. 
The inauguration of this new school administration 
was in large measure due to discussions initiated when 
the subsidy from the Leipzig Mission, amounting to 
Rs 54,000 a year, was stopped in October 1934. The 
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sudden financial crisis threw the church into great 
financial distress, but at the same time the church is 
thankful that the crisis pointed the way to a reorganisa- 
tion of its finance, which produced a most wholesome 
influence upon its work as a whole. 


Financial Administration 


The church is self-supporting in respect of its con- 
gregational work. Apart from the salary and allowances 
paid to the bishop as a Swedish missionary, the cost of 
the entire pastoral work is met from the collections made 
by the pastorates. All the pastorates make a 15 per cent 
contribution to the central funds of the church, and a 
large number of pastorates which are not able to meet 
their own expenses within the remaining 85 per cent of 
their local income are subsidised from the central treasury. 
It is remarkable how, during the past few years, the 
pastorates have on the whole worked the new arrange- 
ments loyally, and enabled the church to meet its budget 
without a deficit. ‘The subsidy received from Sweden 
is in the first place ear-marked to pay the pensions of 
retired workers. Since 1925 the pension system has 
been replaced by a Provident Fund for mission and 
church employees, and therefore the pensions now paid, 
for services rendered mostly prior to the war, are mainly 
a liability incurred by the missions prior to the inaugura- 
tion of the church as an autonomous body. Whatever 
remains out of the subsidy after the pensions are paid 
is handed over to the School Board, and this sum, 
together with additional grants made from time to time 
by the mission board at Uppsala, is used for the mainten- 
ance of the very important work of village schools. On 
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the efficiency of these schools and the Christian witness 
of its workers depends not only the success of our rural 
work and the spiritual growth of our village congrega- 
tions but also the growth of the Christian community 
through evangelistic work. ‘The Swedish mission has 
been generous in allowing its subsidy to be used to pay 
allowances to pensioners and salaries to teachers under 
the School Board both in the Swedish and German parts 
of the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church field. 


A New Opportunity for the Gospel 


The stoppage of the German subsidy synchronised with 
a new opportunity of service in the Coleroon Valley 
(Trichinopoly and Tanjore) at the meeting point of the 
German and Swedish sections of the ‘Tamil Evangelical 
Lutheran Church field. The Harijan Christians of the 
Roman Church were denied the privilege of worship 
along with church members from Sudra castes, and this 
led to large numbers of them leaving the church, in spite 
of the efforts made by Roman priests to make their 
Sudra congregations accede to the just demands of their 
fellow-Christians of Harijan origin. The Self-Respect 
Movement initiated in Tamilnad by leaders who were 
entirely hostile to religion tried to exploit the situation 
to lead these Roman Christians away from God. But 
so deep-rooted was their hunger for God in spite of the 
work of anti-religious leaders that these Harijans felt 
an urge within them to return to the worship of God 
in Christ. ‘The consecration of Bishop J. Sandegren as 
the Bishop of Tranquebar in January 1934 received 
wide publicity in the newspapers of South India, and 
that was used by God to bring some of the leaders of 
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the lapsed Harijans into contact with the workers of the 
Tamil Church. When the Synod Continuation Committee 
considered the request of a Mahanad (convention) of the 
Harijans of the Coleroon Valley, the Tamil Church felt 
it as a call from God to save these people from lapsing 
into godlessness, and within a short time congregations 
were formed which were taught to worship God in their 
mother tongue and to sing evangelical songs set to 
Indian music. The whole movement showed signs of a 
spiritual revival among these people whose religion was 
devoid for many years of any true appreciation of the 
Christian message. ‘They now learnt the message in its 
simplicity and reality, and 4000 Christians have been 
added from this area to the Tamil Lutheran Church in 
the past five years. A number of new church buildings 
have been built by them and it has been very encouraging 
to receive the co-operation of Anglicans and Methodists 
in these efforts to win them back to real faith in Christ 
and His holy Gospel of redemption and sanctification. 


Relation to the National Missionary Soctety 


When the National Missionary Society of India was 
founded as an interdenominational body at Serampore 
on Christmas Day 1905, its call went to all churches in 
India and all their members. Its motto is ‘ Every 
Christian an evangelist,’ and it sought to unite the whole 
Church in India in the common task of evangelising the 
teeming millions of India by rousing every church 
member to his responsibility to non-Christians in the 
neighbourhood and in distant unoccupied areas. ‘The 
census report of 1900 revealed that the greatest need 
was in the north and in certain Native States of Central 
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India. When Lutherans, especially in South India, 
showed keen interest in this indigenous missionary 
movement, the National Missionary Society assigned to 
the Lutherans of India the Native State of Rewah in 
Central India as their field of missionary operation, and 
the churches of the Lutheran Federation have accepted 
special missionary responsibility, under the auspices of 
the N.M.S., for this field in Central India which is still 
not open to Christian work. During the past several 
years the Lutherans have been responsible for one fifth 
of the total annual budget of the National Missionary 
Society of India, and of this amount more than 50 per 
cent is raised by the Tamil Lutheran Church which is 
only one of the eight constituent churches of the Lutheran 
Federation, and scarcely 10 per cent of the 450,000 
Lutherans in India. 


Relation to the Lutheran Federation and World Organisa- 
tions 

The ‘Tamil Lutheran Church has played an important 
part in the work of the Lutheran Federation in India. 
When the first World Lutheran Convention was held at 
Eisenach in 1923, the secretary of this church was sent 
as the representative of the Indian Lutheran Church. 
Representatives were also sent to later meetings of the 
Convention, to the Oxford and Edinburgh conferences 
in 1937 and to the Tambaram meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. 


Elements of Strength in the Tamil Church 


1. Evangelism. Its workers and lay members have 
in recent years shown a strong evangelistic spirit as is 
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evidenced by their interest in the work of the N.M.S. 
and persistent evangelistic efforts made in most pastor- 
ates. Even diaspora pastorates share in this evangelistic 
work. Members of N.M.S. branches undertake definite 
pieces of evangelistic work in several places. The 
N.M.S. branch connected with the Bethlehem Church 
in Rangoon, for example, is carrying on work among the 
Tamil-speaking Hindus and Muslims in Rangoon, and 
recently a Hindu with his Burman wife joined the church. 
One of the members of the Rangoon congregation has 
built in the church compound a Home for Catechumens 
at a cost of Rs 3000. 

2. Young People’s Work. Apart from the work done 
in each pastorate in Sunday schools and its local youth 
organisations, the youth of the church have organised 
themselves in a central association among the young, 
known as the Sishya Sangh (Society of Disciples). ‘The 
annual camp held in May usually at Tranquebar is a 
time of great spiritual blessing to the young men of the 
church, and this youth organisation often conducts 
evangelistic campaigns within the area of the Tamil 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. The Lutheran Federa- 
tion Youth Conference has also been a means of much 
blessing to young men and women of the Tamil and 
Andhra churches in South India. 

3. Women’s Work. In many pastorates women’s 
associations do much to foster spiritual life in Christian 
homes. The support of the work of the N.M.S. is an 
important activity of the women’s organisations. Where- 
ever there are mission institutions, women missionaries, 
whose ministry in important centres constitutes a great 
inspiration to the Indian Church, have given most valuable 
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help in fostering the work of these associations. ‘The 
leader of the women’s work in the Tamil Lutheran 
Church is Miss Lydia Vedanayagam who recently spent 
two years in Sweden studying the work in Homes for 
Deaconesses and other women’s organisations. ‘The 
conferences that she has recently held with the young 
women leaders of the Tamil Lutheran congregations 
have been very helpful spiritually. With the help of an 
Indian colleague, she has started a home for invalids 
on a small scale. She has also issued a prospectus for a 
course in Social and Christian Service for young Christian 
women to be given in Tanjore from July 1, 1939. 

4. Ministry of Healing. ‘The ministry of healing has 
always been a part of the programme of all Christian 
and missionary activities in the mission and church. 
With the advent of German Sisters, the work was begun 
in a more organised way in certain centres. But when 
Dr F. Kugelberg of the Swedish Mission, later assisted 
by well qualified nurses from Sweden, established the 
famous eye hospital at Tirupattur (Ramnad District) 
which under the leadership of Dr F. Ysander and Dr 
O. Sendel has now acquired a reputation also for medical 
and surgical work, a powerful influence for good came 
into the life of the church. Indian doctors trained by 
Dr Kugelberg are carrying on excellent eye work at 
Coimbatore, Trichinopoly and Madura, partly under 
the auspices of the mission and partly independently, 
and their work is a great asset to this aspect of the 
Christian movement in the area. The spirit of Tiru- 
pattur is a powerful witness to the spirit of Him who 
came to minister and spend Himself in sacrificial love, 
and any time spent here is a great inspiration to our 
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church members. Through the influence of Tirupattur 
and those who have worked there, a spirit of tenderness 
for the infirm and readiness to succour those in need is 
increasingly showing itself in the lives of many. 

5. Indigenous Character. Protestant churches in 
Tamilnad have a rich treasure of Christian sacred songs 
set to Tamil tunes. From the days of Vedanayagam 
Sastriar, who lived under the patronage of the Raja of 
Tanjore during the ministry of C. F. Schwarz, the volume 
of these sacred songs has been steadily increasing. In 
most churches these Indian songs, often called ‘ lyrics,’ 
are used along with translations of hymns from English 
and German set to European music. In spite of the 
growing use of these lyrics, Christian worship cannot 
yet be said to be Indian in character. Soon after the 
formation of the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church 
as an autonomous church, a committee of three church 
members with Rev. S. Gnanamanickam as Convener 
worked at an Indianised liturgy, and an experiment was 
made in the church at Shiyali with the help of Christian 
boys in the high school hostel. Many Hindus were 
drawn to attend these services. ‘The content of the 
liturgy was not changed, but it was set to moving Indian 
religious music, and the result was remarkable. But 
when the liturgy was used at the time of a conference of 
the pastors of the church, they felt that the solemnity 
of German songs and German chants were lost, and a 
most essential reform in church worship had ‘to be 
delayed. Older Christians are not yet ready for this 
reform on an adequate scale, but the church, with the 
warmhearted co-operation of a Swedish expert in liturgics, 
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form of worship has been introduced in many villages. 
Four editions of this Indianised liturgy have been already 
sold out. 

In church architecture, Tamilnad is making its first 
efforts at evolving a structure that will fit into the Indian 
environment. At Pudupati (Madura District), and 
Patterai (Chingleput District) the first efforts within the 
Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church were made in this 
direction, but the best achievement so far in this church 
is the church at Usilampati, for which the initiative 
was taken by the Rev. J. Himmelstrand. One of the sons 
of the Rev. V. Santiago, once Moderator of the South 
India United Church, was the architect. The younger 
members of the church are more keen on these develop- 
ments in respect of liturgy and church architecture, and 
in the next years, we have every hope that notable 
advances will be made in these matters, which will 
demonstrate still further the indigenous character of 
the Christian movement in India. The N.M.S. Ashram 
at ‘Tirupattur (North Arcot) under the leadership of 
Dr S. Jesudason is making a great contribution to Indian 
Christianity especially in the Tamil area. 


Intercession Groups 


Behind the activities of the church and the mission, 
the work of the N.M.S. and other activities in the ‘Tamil 
Evangelical Lutheran Church area, there is much earnest 
prayer. ‘The Lutheran section of the N.M.S. issues from 
time to time news sheets giving information of the ex- 
perience of its missionaries and their helpers in Murwahi 
and Jharsuguda and also of the work of local N.M.S. 
groups connected with various congregations especially 
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in the Tamil Lutheran Church. This has given a constant 
impetus to church members to share in evangelistic work 
in their neighbourhood. From Trichinopoly there have 
recently been issued news sheets of the Tamil Evangelical 
Lutheran Church Prayer Fellowship, giving information 
of the work done in the field, asking for prayers in respect 
of difficulties and exhorting members of the Fellowship 
to praise and thanksgiving wherever God’s love and power 
have been experienced afresh in the work of the church 
in its varied spheres of work. In recent joint discussions 
between missionaries and church leaders; the need for 
groups coming together in each centre for fellowship 
and prayer was much stressed, and we look forward to 
deeper and richer experiences of His grace and power 
in the carrying out of the unfinished task which confronts 
us and all the other churches in Tamilnad, and in which 
we long to be used, in co-operation with all those who 
stand under the flag of the Redeemer-King. Numerically 
the Tamil Lutheran Church is small, with a member- 
ship of less than 40,000. Since the Great War it has had 
several difficult and unforeseen crises to face, but all 
through these experiences it has been able to testify with 
joy to the power of the living God who has brought 
succour and victory every time things looked dark and 
difficult, and turned dire need into an occasion for the 
realisation of His all-sufficiency, and His power to re- 
plenish and bring fulness of life. 

‘My grace is sufficient for thee; For My power is 
made perfect in weakness.’ 


THE ORTHODOX SYRIAN CHURCH IN 
INDIA 


A. M. VarkI 


Ai Pits Orthodox Syrian Church in India is called also 

the Jacobite Church, after Jacob Baradeus who 
was a great doctor of the Syrian Church in the sixth 
century. In all Syrian liturgies the name by which the 
church is known is ‘’'The Orthodox Syrian.” Many 
people now wish the church to be known always by this 
ancient title. The church owes allegiance to the Syrian 
Patriarch of Antioch as its supreme spiritual head. How 
and when this connection with Antioch began and 
whether it has continued uninterruptedly are all questions 
on which there is difference of opinion. 

The Orthodox Syrians are only a part of the whole body 
of Syrian Christians in India who numbered in 1931 about 
1,180,000, forming about one-fifth of the total Christian 
population in the country. These Syrians are so called 
because they trace their descent from either early Syrian 
settlers or Indians converted to the Christian faith from 
among the Hindus by those settlers. The large majority of 
them live in the South Indian Native State of ‘Travancore 
and the remainder in the neighbouring Native State of 
Cochin and the district of Malabar under direct British 
administration. ‘They believe that their church was 
founded by St Thomas, one of the apostles of our Lord. 


Whether that be true or not, there is no doubt that the 
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church was in existence in the fourth century or, as 
some would maintain, even in the second century and has 
continued ever since uninterruptedly. Until the six- 
teenth century the Syrians were all members of one 
church. ‘Then under the influence of the Portuguese, 
who were in power in India at that time, about half 
the Syrians became Roman Catholics. They are now 
known as Romo-Syrians. ‘Three centuries later, another 
division occurred as the result of a movement of reform ; 
a considerable section of the people threw off the 
connection with the Patriarch of Antioch and this group 
is now known as the Mar Thoma Syrian Church. This 
church is a growing and vigorous body. About thirty 
years ago the Patriarch of Antioch claimed over the 
Orthodox Syrian Church certain powers of administra- 
tion which the then Metropolitan in Travancore was not 
prepared to concede. Thus arose a question of Patriarchal 
jurisdiction which has split the church into two parties 
and which is still unsettled. One party supports the 
Patriarch in his claims, and the other, rejecting those 
claims but not unwilling to concede such claims as 
would not interfere with the local autonomy of the 
church, has now the Catholicos as its administrative 
head. As the result of this split, most of the authorities 
_and offices in the church are now duplicated and general 
administration is very weak.. We are hoping that the 
two parties may soon unite and compose their differences. 

The Church Missionary Society began its work in 
Travancore at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The society started its work as a mission of help to the 
Syrians but after the first few decades its work has mainly 
been among the non-Christian depressed classes. Under 
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its influence about 23,000 Syrians are now members of 
the Anglican Church. The Church Missionary Society 
has performed great services to the whole body of 
Syrians in various directions. ‘The material and educa- 
tional progress of the Syrians during the last hundred 
years has been mainly due to the work of the society’s 
missionaries. What spiritual awakening and missionary 
fervour have characterised the Orthodox Syrian Church 
during the last two or three decades have largely come 
from its contact with those missionaries, the Fathers of 
the Oxford Mission at Calcutta and the professors of 
the Madras Christian College. ‘The Church Missionary 
Society has thus been, in the providence of God, the 
instrument of a great work in Travancore, but the fact 
that the society is representative only of one wing of 
the Anglican Church has not been without real dis- 
advantages for the Orthodox Syrian Church in its inter- 
church relationships. 

The present divisions among the Syrians are shown in 
tabular form below : 


The Syrian Church in South India, 1,180,000 (1931 census) 
(Travancore, Cochin and British Malabar) 


Romo-Syrians Non-Romans 
640,000 
| | ; | 

The Orthodox Syrian Mar Thoma Anglican Others 

Churc Syrian Church (7000) 

Church (23,000) 
ar (150,000) 
Patriarch’s Catholicos 
Party Party 
(170,000) (190,000) 


These figures are only approximately correct. 
Historians have tried to make out that the Orthodox 
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Syrian Church in South India was at one time Nestorian 
and later Monophysite. ‘The truth seems to be simply 
that these Christians, few in numbers, living among 
large non-Christian populations and without oppor- 
tunities of frequent contact with Christian communities 
outside, welcomed with open arms whoever came from 
Asia Minor or Palestine or Persia without stopping to 
enquire into his precise doctrinal and_ ecclesiastical 
affiliations, and so quite probably the church at one time 
accepted Nestorian bishops and at another time Mono- 
physite bishops without however accepting the doctrines 
which those bishops held. In one sense, therefore, the 
contentions of the historians may be true. In another 
and a truer sense the church has always kept its faith 
Orthodox and its succession apostolic. Recent conversa- 
tions which have taken place between some of the bishops 
in this church and bishops of the Greek Orthodox 
Church have amply demonstrated this fact. 

Here is, therefore, this small Orthodox church in a 
vast country like India where about 98 per cent of the 
population is still non-Christian and where Christianity 
appears to most people to be represented on the one side 
by the large Roman communion and on the other by 
the powerful and influential Protestant churches. Its 
position is thus strategic and perilous. It may serve to 
win the confidence of the Protestants by its own evangelical 
witness and interpret true catholicism as not inconsistent 
with true evangelism. It may in that case serve as a 
great instrument for the re-union of churches. On the 
other hand, as some people fear, under the pressure of 
the powerful Roman Church on the one side and of the 
vigorous Protestant churches on the other, it may itself 
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break up and disintegrate. ‘The next few decades will 
probably show which of these destinies awaits this 
church in the future. Much will depend upon a sym- 
pathetic understanding of its peculiar needs and problems 
by the sister churches in South India, particularly the 
Anglican Church. It is the hope of the present writer 
that provided the Anglican Church establishes more 
continuous contacts with this church, particularly through 
its anglo-catholic wing, 1t may be saved for a great work 
in this country. In the church itself signs of a new 
awakening to its missionary responsibility are everywhere 
apparent and those signs should serve to hearten its 
friends, who often feel discouraged by the endless dis- 
putes and litigations which have characterised the church 
during the last half-century. 

Compared with other Christians in India, the Orthodox 
as well as other Syrians are as a whole fairly well off 
materially and socially. Most of them are farmers 
cultivating their own small ancestral holdings of coconut 
gardens and rice fields amidst which they have their 
dwellings. From ancient times a good number of them 
have shown aptitude for trade, and thus there is in every 
considerable town a fairly large settlement of Syrians 
living close to one another as if for mutual protection in 
troubled times. In certain periods of history much of 
the sea-borne trade was in their hands and in recognition 
of their services they received highly valued honours and 
privileges from the Native rulers. ‘There is evidence also 
for the fact that the Syrians were valued as trustworthy 
recruits for military service. Recently the community 
has taken full advantage of the opportunities offered by 
the modern British system of education and several of 
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its members hold responsible positions in government 
service and the learned professions. Educated Syrian 
men and women are now seen in almost every important 
city in India, some in Christian schools and colleges, 
others in hospitals and government service. Having 
been in the country for centuries and having received 
from time to time large admissions of converts from 
different castes of Hindus, both high and low, the 
Syrians are a mixed race. They live their lives in the 
midst of their non-Christian fellow countrymen and in 
dress, customs and manners, in general habits and ap- 
pearance they have become thoroughly indigenous and 
part of the soil. Formerly the clean-shaven heads of the 
men distinguished them from Hindus who wore their 
tufts of hair either at the back or at the top of the head. 
So also the women were distinguished by certain peculi- 
arities in dress and characteristic ear ornaments. Most 
of these distinctions are rapidly becoming a matter of 
the past. The women still retain some traditional 
features of dress, but increasingly it is becoming difficult 
to tell an educated Syrian Christian man or woman from 
an educated man or woman of any other community. 
Even in the past, from the beginning of known history, 
except for a few peculiarities mentioned above, the 
Syrians so adapted themselves to their environment 
that they were part of the indigenous population of the 
land. Such adaptation has in some respects been partly 
instrumental in weakening their missionary witness and 
for centuries the church contented itself with the problems 
of self-preservation and social and economic adjustments. 
It is only recently, under the impact of western mis- 
sionary thought and example, that the Syrians have again 
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awakened on a large scale to their responsibility to preach 
the Gospel to their fellow countrymen. But all through 
the centuries conversions from among the non-Christians 
were not unknown. 

For centuries the Syrians used to have only one 
bishop for the whole community, and his control over 
parochial administration was rather weak and nominal. 
In fact, parochial autonomy is one of the cherished 
heritages of the Syrian people. Even among the Romo- 
Syrians this heritage is one of the thorny problems which 
the Roman hierarchy finds it difficult to deal with. The 
parish churches with all the buildings and properties 
appurtenant thereto are owned not by the church as a 
whole but by the parishioners. ‘They manage their 
affairs by means of one or more lay trustees in co-opera- 
tion with the vicars and their assistants. These trustees 
have in the past been mostly hereditary but are now more 
and more elected. The vicars and their assistants do 
not depend for their maintenance on salaries paid from 
any central fund but on shares which they have in 
certain items of parish income, particularly those paid 
by the faithful for the performance of baptism, marriage 
and the other offices of the church. In former times 
such a share in parish income was ample for their simple 
needs, particularly because most of them, belonging as 
they did to influential and wealthy families in the locality, 
had also their patrimony to fall back upon. But as the 
value of money has steadily gone down most of the 
clergy are now very poorly paid. They are invariably 
all men belonging to the parishes themselves, elected 
by the parishioners when they were boys and ordained 
and commissioned by the bishops for the work of the 
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parish at the request of the parishioners. The bishop 
cannot thrust his nominee on any parish. After election 
by the parishioners a candidate is first ordained a deacon. 
He then undergoes a course of theological training in 
one of the theological institutions attached to the seats 
of bishops. These institutions do not yet offer a systematic 
course in theology, Church history, the Bible and pastor- 
alia. ‘The instruction is mostly confined to the study of 
the Syrian liturgy, the proper performance of which is 
regarded as a very important part of the priest’s training. 
Such training, however adequate for the needs of the 
church in former times, is now found to be defective in 
many respects, and efforts are being made for the start- 
ing of a proper theological college. After undergoing 
training for two or three years the candidate receives 
full ordination and becomes a parish priest. In most 
important parishes there are from three to eight or ten 
priests, each of them officiating as vicar for a year in 
turn or the oldest of them remaining vicar for life. In 
some of the smaller parishes constituted in recent times 
without proper advice and consideration there is no 
resident priest. One of the priests from the neighbour- 
ing large parishes goes there every Sunday or twice a 
month and celebrates the Holy Qurbana (the eucharistic 
service) and ministers to the people on other occasions as 
needs arise. ‘here are thus nowmany small parishes which 
do not receive the day to day attention of a resident priest. 
The bishop’s control over these parishes and the priests 
in them is not very effective. He is able to do much 
during his visits by friendly counsel. Otherwise the 
parishes are a good deal left to themselves and instances 
of financial and parochial mismanagement are not rare. 
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Of course, the bishop has always in his hands the power 
of excommunication and that is a weapon the very 
possession of which enables energetic bishops to exercise 
sufficient control over the parishes. But in theory each 
parish is more or less independent. All the contribution 
which the parishes make to the central administration 
consists in occasional gifts to the bishops when they 
visit them or subscriptions for the furtherance of common 
schemes which they may, from time to time, initiate. 
In former times the bishops maintained themselves by 
the income derived from landed properties attached to 
their sees and by occasional gifts that they received from 
the faithful. Such income is now found to be totally 
inadequate and the position of some of the bishops is 
extremely difficult. They have no steady dependable 
income and they are often in want. When we therefore 
speak of this church as self-supporting we should bear 
in mind that it is true only in the sense that it does not 
receive financial help from abroad. It is still a question 
to be settled by experiment and experience whether 
the church will be able easily to raise the funds required 
for a proper system of modern administration, with 
councils, committees and boards, with periodical visits 
to parishes by bishops and all the necessary adjustments 
of a program of control from the centre. It is such 
a system and such a program which have recently 
been initiated by the Catholicos party in the church 
and strenuous efforts are being made to make them a 
success. The administration of the Mar Thoma Church 
has always been more centralised. 

The people are still simple-minded and thoroughly 
loyal to the church. Their contacts with it consist in 
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their attendances at the Sunday eucharistic service, their 
participation in Communion and other Sacraments at 
intervals and their co-operation in the celebration of the 
annual festivals, one of which, associated with the patron 
saint of the parish, is selected by each church to be a day 
of pomp and ceremony for the whole locality. Nowadays 
there is in every parish a Sunday school, the annual 
prize-giving day of which is an occasion of general fore- 
gathering and rejoicing. In several parishes annual 
conventions are now held, when selected speakers from 
outside come and address crowds ranging from 1000 to 
10,000 twice or thrice every day continuously for a week. 
Women have recently begun to organise themselves for 
service in the church, and an association called the 
Martha Mariam Samajam (the Association of St Mary) 
is steadily becoming a power for much good in the church. 
A Russian lady has now joined the staff of this associa- 
tion and is helping in its work. The association is not 
only helping in the building up of Christian homes but 
also calling out the latent possibilities in Syrian women 
for work among the poor and the non-Christians. 
Another society which is doing most important work 
is what is known as the Servants of the Cross, under 
the leadership of the Rev. M. P. Petros. ‘The story of 
this devoted priest’s labours among the depressed 
classes is an instance of the grit and determination with 
which Syrian men are resolving in these days to give 
their lives to the cause of the Gospel. Fr Petros 
decided to devote his life to work among the depressed 
classes when he had graduated from the Madras uni- 
versity. But he knew that in the distracted condition of 
the church he could not depend on any offers of support 
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from the church itself. So he became a teacher, saved 
every penny he could from his salary for years until at 
last he had amassed a small fund which would meet his 
simple needs. ‘Then he gave up the teacher’s post and 
became an itinerant preacher among the depressed classes 
and formed the association called the Servants of the 
Cross, of which he is the president and his fellow workers 
are all members. Already as the result of the associa- 
tion’s work more than 12,000 people have become 
Christians. ‘The work is carried on by means of the 
interest on the small capital which Fr Petros had saved 
from his own earnings and from donations and subscrip- 
tions from sympathisers and friends. The members of 
the association receive no regular salary and live a simple 
life. ‘Their work has inspired many men and women in 
different parts to think seriously of the problem of the 
depressed classes and to do their best for them. 

There are also other associations of a similar character 
started in recent times. In fact, in the present divided 
condition of the church when the church itself is not 
able to give an official lead in evangelistic work, these 
societies seem to be God’s means of carrying on that 
work. ‘Three more such associations may be mentioned. 
One is the Christa Sishya Ashram started under the 
leadership of the Right Rev. H. Pakenham Walsh, a 
retired bishop of the Anglican Church. Bishop and Mrs 
Walsh still remain Anglicans but they have gathered 
round them a band of enthusiastic Orthodox Syrian 
young men who wish to give their lives to the preaching 
of the Gospel. They have started their work at a place 
called Tadagam near Coimbatore on the lines of an 
Indian ashram with a life of simple needs and co-operative 
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thinking and praying and working. A visit to Tadagam 
was an experience of great inspiration to the present 
writer. Another institution is at Pathanapuram in 
‘Travancore—with a school, a missionary settlement and 
a sisterhood as different parts of it—under the leadership 
of the Very Rev. Ramban C. M. Thoma who, in order 
to equip himself better for his educational work, is now 
undergoing a course of study at Oxford. This is also 
a most significant piece of work. A third institution 
which is very much in the affections of the people is the 
religious community called the Bethany Ashram, of which 
Bishop Mar Theodosius (better known to his foreign 
friends as Fr Alexios) is the head. 

The church owns several schools—vernacular and 
English—of all grades, elementary and secondary, both 
for boys and girls. Amongst them are two which are of 
great significance. One is the residential Girls’ High 
School at Tiruvalla under Miss P. Brookes Smith, an 
Anglican lady whose services to the church are most 
valuable. Another is a residential Boys’ High School 
at Sasthamcottah under the leadership of Dr C. T. 
Eapen, a member of the Orthodox Syrian Church and a 
doctor of philosophy of an American university. 

More significant than all these in the opinion of the 
present writer are three institutions of a union character 
in which the Orthodox Syrian Church co-operates with 
the Mar Thoma and Anglican Churches. One is the 
residential Girls’ High School at Alwaye, called the 
Christava Mahilalayam. ‘The second is the Alwaye 
Settlement which is concerned mainly with giving 
Christian education and vocational training to boys and 
girls of the depressed classes, and is also carrying on 
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other activities for the social, economic and religious 
uplift of those outcaste communities. The third is the 
Union Christian College, Alwaye. The college was 
started in 1921. It is a university arts and science college 
preparing young men—and recently young women also— 
for university degrees. It is not only a union college 
but also a largely residential college founded and managed 
by Indians themselves with the help and co-operation 
of British and American friends. In this respect it 1s 
the only indigenous non-Roman college in the whole of 
India. Its internal administration is in the hands of a 
group of workers who have constituted themselves into a 
fellowship. ‘The Alwaye Settlement mentioned previously 
is an outcome of the college and is run by old students 
of the college. Why do I regard these ventures as most 
significant ? With my reasons I shall conclude this 
article. 

The thought of the Syrian Church, with its beginnings 
lost in the mists of apostolic times, still flourishing strong 
and healthy in a non-Christian land of 353 million people, 
thrills the imagination. Completely indigenous to the 
soil, adapted to its environment, with its faith Orthodox 
and succession apostolic, the church is called to a witness 
for the Master not less important, I think, than that of 
any other church in Christendom. But this great task 
it can perform only if it will satisfy two conditions. First, 
it must be in living touch with other world communions. 
Isolation has been its bane in the past. It will be its 
death in the future. For its very life it must co-operate 
with others and seek to unite with them. But—and that 
is the second condition to be fulfilled—it must stand firm — 
for the faith it has inherited. Otherwise it will be like 
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salt which has lost its savour. Learning from others 
and humbly inviting others to learn from it, it may 
serve to blaze a new trail of church partnership leading 
to the ultimate re-union of churches in this country. 
May God enable this church to fulfil this great 
mission, 
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THE KAREN CHURCH OF BURMA 
Tura Cutt Maunc 


diate facts concerning the Karens of Burma are 
well stated by Dr Latourette. ‘A number of 
animistic tribes have been profoundly altered by the 
Christian missions. Notable among them are the Karens. 
The Karens are in size the second largest racial groups 
of Burma, constituting about g per cent of the popula- 
tion. A hundred years ago, they were a primitive, 
backward folk living in the hills and held in disdain 
by their civilised Burmese neighbours. To-day about 
13 per cent of them are Christians, the large majority 
of the latter being connected with the American Baptist 
Mission. ‘They had taken eagerly to schools. These 
schools and their churches are almost entirely independent 
of foreign financial aid and have developed a strong 
racial consciousness. ‘This racial particularism, indeed, 
heightened by their Christian connection, constitutes a 
serious political problem. The culturally and numerically 
dominant Buddhist Burmese look upon it with annoyance.’ 

A few more quotations will serve to describe the origin 
and characteristics of the Karens. ‘ Their history prior 
to the advent of the missionaries is lost beyond retrieval 
in unlettered pagan plight.’ ‘ Hiding in the very darkest 
corner where the forests are thickest and the demons lurk 
to work their vengeance, a shy race of people was fur- — 
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hiding from their oppressors the Burmans who so hope- 
lessly outnumber them. They have withdrawn hoping 
to live their lives in seclusion.’ ‘Among the most 
persecuted of these subject peoples were the Karens. 
Naturally a timid and retiring race, they were perhaps all 
the more heartily hated and despised by the Burmans on 
that account. The writer has heard it related by some 
who remember those early days, that the Karens were 
subjected to such terrible and heartless oppression that 
they were obliged to live for the most part in the farthest 
recesses of the tropical jungles or in the fastnesses of the 
mountains. Even there they lived in such constant 
terror that oftentimes they dared not build their wretched 
little huts, but dwelt in caves and overhanging rocks, 
and would not leave their abodes and return to them by 
the same route lest a path should be formed and their 
whereabouts should be discovered.’ 

Timid and shy, persecuted and victims to persecution- 
complex, with an obscure beginning or no great beginning 
at all, the Karens during a century develop a very strong 
self-supporting church and community. ‘The story of 
that development is briefly told as follows : 

‘Dr Judson seems to have been in Burma about 
fourteen years before he so much as learned of the exist- 
ence of the Karen people. He then saw a group of Karens 
come into the city of Rangoon and made enquiries con- 
cerning them. He was told that they were an exceedingly 
uncouth, awkward, backward race, but when he asked 
concerning their religion, he was informed that they did 
not worship idols. On further investigation it developed 
that they had a wonderful body of traditions and sayings 
which kept alive among them the knowledge of the true 
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God, creator of the heavens and of the earth.’ ‘ Of these 
backward hill tribes the Karens who occupy Lower 
Burma together with the Burmans were prepared by 
traditions in a wonderful way to receive the Word of 
God which, lost to them by sin, so their tradition ran, 
had been promised should be brought back to them by 
the younger white brother. ‘The coming of the white 
missionary was to them the fulfilment of this promise 
and they eagerly received the message and became 
Christians, not by ones and twos, but by whole villages.’ 

If doubt is entertained regarding the genuineness or 
stability of the mass movement among the ignorant people, 
the Karens for ever put that doubt to flight. Consider 
and listen to the early Christians on whose faith and 
zeal the present church stands : 

The first Karen convert was Ko Tha Byu who was 
responsible, either as principal or accessory, for the death 
of no fewer than thirty persons. For contracting a debt 
of Rs 10 or 15 and not being able to pay it, he was seized 
and made a slave according to the Burmese law. Maung 
Shwe Bay, one of Dr Judson’s Burmese converts, paid 
his debt and brought him to Dr Judson. He was very 
stupid and, being a Karen, he appeared to be more 
stupid than he really was, for it is characteristic of the 
race for a Karen not to appear at his full value. More- 
over, he had a temper described by Dr Judson as 
‘ diabolical.’ On May 16, 1828, Ko Tha Byu was 
baptised by the Rev. George Dana Boardman. That 
date is the birthday of the Karen church. The early 
Christians who followed Ko Tha Byu were not more 
promising material either in the way of intelligence or of © 
character than the first convert. It is said that they knew 
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two things only: first, that their book had been brought 
back to them, and second, that they had no need to fear 
the evil spirits, for Jesus was stronger than the evil 
spirits. Listen to what one of them had to say in regard 
to their Christian experience: ‘The first that we heard 
about the new religion was, that Shwe Weing had begun 
to worship God. ‘Then we heard that he had a little book 
that told about God and the way to worship Him; and 
straightway we had so strong a desire to see the book 
that we could hardly stay at home, and we were talking 
about it, and wishing to see it all the time. By and by 
we got a book, and one looked at it, and another looked 
at it, and said it was very nice; and then we looked at 
it again, one after another; and then we held it up be- 
tween our hands, and worshipped it, and said to the 
book, “‘O Lord, O Lord” for we thought that God was 
in the book. . . . We also thought that if we prayed 
till the tears dropped there was great merit in it; so 
sometimes one would pray a while, and look up to another, 
and ask, ‘‘ Do you see the tears starting?’ And if he 
said, “‘ No,” then he would pray again very hard ; and, 
when one or two drops had fallen, he would say to 
another, ‘“‘ Now you pray, for I am happy a little.” .. . 
And if the mosquitoes bit us while we were praying, 
we thought there was merit in permitting them to bite us, 
and so we did not brush them off. They would bite 
until we writhed this way and that, and our bodies were 
covered with blotches. . . . Then we heard that Christ 
would come again soon, and that when he came, he would 
give to His disciples great treasures and power. So one 
would say to another, ‘‘ Throw away your brass and tin 
ornaments and your cotton waist-cloths, for when Christ 
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comes, He will give us an abundance of silver and gold, 
and fine silk clothing.” ‘This they said everywhere 
when we first began to worship God. But in some villages 
they did another thing; they said among themselves, 
‘These rice-pots and eating dishes we used when we 
worshipped mats: they must be defiled.”’ So they broke 
them in pieces and bought new ones, that they might 
retain nothing which was connected with nat and idol 
worship.’ 

Up to the year 1852, missionary operations among the 
Karens were largely confined to the provinces under the 
British rule. ‘The tender plant of the Karen church was 
growing in a limited area, but it was during this period 
of confinement that the foundation of the Karen -litera- 
ture was laid and necessary preparation for the expansion 
of the work was made. The insistent demand made | 
upon the Rev. Jonathan Wade to produce ‘the book’ 
by the Karens, led him to reduce the Karen language 
to writing and he accomplished the feat before he himself 
learned to speak the language. He also prepared a 
compendium of Karen terms and ideas in five thick 
volumes called the Karen Thesaurus which to this day 
is regarded as an encyclopedia. Dr Mason translated 
the Bible into the Karen vernacular. Another factor 
that cribbed and cabined the spread of the Karen work 
was the single unit of the mission in which the work 
for all races was conducted together in the early days at 
Maulmein. When it was mooted to make the Karen 
work a separate department and start a Theological 
Seminary, different mission policies were put into a 
boiling cauldron to take shape, and opinions clashed. 
That affair at Maulmein is known as ‘ Maulmania.’ 
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However, in 1834, with the arrival of the Rev. J. H. 
Vinton, the Karen work was made a separate unit. 
From that moment the Karens came into their own, 
and after the second Anglo-Burmese war, the Karen 
work was one of continuous growth and great ingathering 
amidst much opposition and persecution. ‘The third 
Burmese war in 1885 which led to lawless and criminal 
activities of all descriptions did not deter the spirits of 
the Karens; on the contrary, they were aroused to greater 
determination to strike out on their own and be an 
independent and self-supporting community. With the 
foothold of the British secure on the Burmese soil, 
bringing with it religious freedom, just administration of 
the land and equal political status to all the subjects, 
the progress of the Karen church and community has 
not looked back. 

Men and causes contributory to the growth of the 
Karen church will then be summed up as follows: 

Missionaries—Dr Judson the pioneer missionary to 
Burma instructed Ko Tha Byu in the way of Christian 
faith. Mr Boardman baptised Ko Tha Byu. Mr Wade 
reduced the Karen language to writing and compiled 
the Karen Thesaurus. Mr Mason translated the Bible 
into the Karen vernacular. Mr Vinton headed the 
separate Karen work. ‘The names of Abbot, Carpenter 
and Beecher will ever be remembered as having put 
the Karen work on a sound self-supporting basis. 

The tradition of the Karens—which speaks about the 
lost book which would be returned by the white brother. 

Ko Tha Byu—the first convert and apostle to the 
Karens, who would not lay down his task until his death, 
when a thousand conversions were accredited to him. 
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The shy and timid nature inherent in the Karen people. 
—This characteristic can be either an asset or liability. In 
the case of the Karens and the peculiar circumstances 
under which they were placed, it turns out to be an asset. 
Being shy and timid, they expected no sympathy and 
thus were not bold to stake a claim or press a right or 
make a demand. ‘This forced them to fall back on their 
own resources and themselves. ‘They would not and 
could not depend upon others to give them or secure 
for them what they wanted. What they wanted must be 
achieved by them and not asked for. Their nature to 
seek seclusion, apparently resulting from being perse- 
cuted, made them independent. Not to be encumbered 
with any obligation at all, they must pay for or work 
for what they wanted. ‘There had been instances in 
which they paid passage money to their missionaries to 
come back to them when the Missionary Union could 
not pay. ‘You cannot exercise government over a 
thing unless it is your own,’ is their unwritten code. 
In other words, to earn the right for self-government, 
self-support must come first. They are certainly self- 
supporting first and self-governing next. ‘Thus the shy, 
timid nature and the persecution-complex which might 
have been handicaps and hindrances turn out to be helps 
and assets. ‘They, who were at first “ destitute, afflicted, 
tormented,’ ‘ wrought righteousness, obtained promises, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness 
were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to 
flight the armies of the aliens.’ 

The advent of the British Government.—Whatever 
motives may be imputed to the British for taking posses- 
sion of Burma or whatever their faults and failures are, 
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the fact remains that the Karens owe their political 
freedom to the British, and are truly grateful. 


Organisation 


The first Karen converts were true witnesses for 
Christ. They went about among their people and 
relatives testifying to the new power, joy and freedom 
they found in the new religion brought to them by the 
white brother. The missionaries at once saw that the 
Karens could be relied upon to evangelise their own 
people. What they needed to do was to train these 
witnesses to become pastors and evangelists. Accord- 
ingly a Theological Seminary and schools were brought 
into existence. When the new crop of the seminary 
graduates was put into the field, the task of the missionaries 
was then to conserve, consolidate, organise and guide 
the process of ingathering. Occasionally or frequently 
their personal presence in the Karen villages helped 
tremendously to inspire the people and speed up the 
growth of the church. Chiefly the Karens were the go- 
getters and the missionaries were the organisers. 

In the early stages of the work the method was in- 
tensive and extensive preaching tours, during which the 
ripest fruits were gathered. Where the Karens could 
organise themselves into a church, there was also a 
school. It was the early mass conversion period. ‘The 
later period was one of hand-picking instead of shaking 
the tree to have the ripest fall. Nevertheless one hears 
of conversion by the family or the village once in a 
while. 

The method now is visiting the non-Christian villages 
in groups of Christian workers including seminary 
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students on vacation. ‘Then at each village a worker 
will be located to do the follow-up work by teaching 
the village children on weekdays and holding worship 
services on Sundays. ‘Thus a fruit is plucked or some 
young trees are bent to the Christian faith. The process 
now is rather slow but sure, since a good many have 
already become gospel-hardened. In the early days 
the church would come first, or the church and the school 
would come together, and now the school will come 
first and the church is likely to follow. Visitation in 
groups is to arouse an initial interest and locating a worker 
in each village is to do the leavening process. And this 
method is found to be most successful. 

These churches in a certain area would organise them- 
selves into an Association of churches and Home Mission 
Society. The latter is a self-perpetuating legal body 
to which the power to transact business is attached. The 
Association of churches is the bigger and final body 
which meets once in a year for Christian fellowship 
and to hear reports on the work of the different depart- 
ments of the Association. ‘Thus a sort of wheel-within- 
wheel affair is created in which the Home Mission Society, 
which is the smaller and inner body, is the legal body 
and the Association is an overseeing body with emphasis 
on the spiritual things. Occasionally dispute arises as 
to the finality of the authority between these two bodies. 

The different departments mentioned above are chiefly 
the educational and the evangelistic departments. ‘The 
first culminates in a High or Middle Anglo-Vernacular 
School and the latter takes care of the evangelisation of 
the field. Often a big field has a foreign mission depart- 
ment. The school located in the capital of the district 
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is the headquarters and rallying point of the field. In 
the year 1938, sixteen workers were labouring in Siam, 
which is a foreign mission for the Karens. 

These Associations of churches or fields are organised 
into the Karen Baptist Convention. This body co-operates 
with the other Baptist bodies to form the Burma Baptist 
Convention. Again this body co-operates with the other 
Christian bodies or denominations to form the Burma 
Christian Council. But their schools, associations of 
churches, home mission societies and foreign missions 
are what loom up largest in the features of the Karen 
church. 

The Present Situation 


The Karen church has gone through periods of birth 
pangs and robust childhood and they are now in what 
one would call the adolescent period. Under missionary 
management, they have grown to be constituencies large 
enough to control themselves, and when they are called 
upon to do so, they find that their different limbs are 
rather too big to control. As an adolescent boy finds 
himself awkward in controlling his limbs, so are the 
Karens finding themselves. ‘They have been taught to 
do things but they have not received enough training to 
take a lead and organise. However, as responsibilities 
are thrust upon them they are rising to the occasion and 
adapting themselves to the new situation in an admir- 
able and speedy way. As growth has not been uniform 
in all the Karen fields, since some are in the backward 
tract, the devolution and evolution policy of the sending 
churches has not attained equal success. In two fields 
the making over of the management to the indigenous 
leaders led to revolution or riot. In one of these two 
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fields, the Karens themselves passed a resolution to make 
over the management to the missionary. In both these 
cases the disorder is due to some individuals trying to 
exploit the community for their own benefit or to satisfy 
their thirst for power and popularity. The failure is not 
due to the weak and slow nature of the Karens nor 
the policy being at fault, but to the selfish and glory- 
seeking natures of the individual leaders. But such little 
rough nooks and corners are bound to exist in the on- 
going, growing and sweeping progress of a big body. On 
the whole,the Karens are learning self-government rapidly. 

The Karens now find themselves having to make 
adjustments on three fronts. First, they must readjust 
their attitude to other denominations and Christian 
churches all over the world. Second, they must face the 
question of other races, especially the Burmese whose 
nationalism is very much in the lives of the people in 
Burma. Third, they cannot remain aloof from the new 
order of things if they at all want to exist and make their 
contribution as Christians. On all these three fronts 
that shy and timid nature which in the early days had 
created self-supporting and independent churches, has 
now turned to a suspicious attitude. ‘The nature is no 
more good for a wider co-operation. They are sadly 
lacking in a world outlook and they do not seem to care 
much for it either. But the indigenous leaders, realising 
that their people are out of joint with the world, are 
trying to wake them from their lethargy and content- 
ment to look at the world issues. But such leaders are 
few and they have enough or more than enough to do in 
trying to manage the internal affairs of their own respec- 
tive fields. That they are conscious of an urgent need 
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for readjustment on these three fronts and that they are 
making progress toward a correct solution is evident 
from the manifesto which was issued to their people 
and which I will quote in conclusion : 

‘This is an historic day. It is our first officially 
recognised National Day. It is a day of opportunity. 
We are emerging from isolation into the stream of national 
affairs. Our conviction is that our two million Karens 
have a significant part to play in Burma’s destiny. 

‘We owe our existence as a people not to organisation 
or any political arrangements but to certain distinctive 
qualities that have been given us. Our traits include 
simplicity, a love of music, honesty, steadiness and a sense 
of God. We believe that we can best keep and develop 
these characteristics in free association with other peoples. 

‘We are atacrisis. For us the choice lies between 
seeking protection through isolation, or adventure through 
active participation in the life of Burma. United ourselves 
we could help to make Burma a nation. We recognise 
that as leaders we must be fully committed to our 
country—free from fear, personal ambition, racial and 
religious prejudice. 

‘'To-day we recall our heritage, our ancient poets and 
prophets and our tradition of Ywa (God). We believe 
every individual, every home, every village has a place 
in the new advance. Progressive in thinking, construc- 
tive in planning, and courageous in living, we can share 
responsibility with other communities for the making of 
Burma into a united people. 

‘ Are we ready on this New Year’s Day to put the best 
traditions of our people at the service of this whole 
country ?’ 


THE CHUNG HUA SHENG KUNG HUI 
The Anglican Communion in China 
THe Rev. Lin Pu Cui 


HE words ‘Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui’ mean 
the Chinese Holy Catholic Church, being the 
Chinese branch of the world Anglican communion. It 
consists of twelve dioceses, eight of which were started 
by English missionary societies, three by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the U.S.A., and one by the Church 
of England in Canada, and one missionary district, i.e. 
that of Shensi, operated by the home missionary society. 
Anglican missionaries from the British Isles and 
America came to China as early as the eighteen-forties, 
and carried on the work of evangelism for several decades 
independent of each other. Being essentially of one 
communion, the need was soon felt to unite and organise 
the different districts into one church. A preparatory 
conference was held in 1909 to discuss the ways and 
means of union, and in 1912, the year of the establish- 
ment of the Chinese Republic, the scheme was consum- 
mated and the name of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui 
was adopted. The first General Synod also adopted the 
preamble, the constitution and canons of the newly 
organised church. From thenceforward, General Synod 
meets once every three years, and that body of two 
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gates—has been the centre of unity of the different 
dioceses ever since. 

The C.H.S.K.H., like other branches of the Anglican 
communion throughout the world, acknowledges four 
cardinal principles as set forth in the preamble, as follows : 

1. The Bible. It believes that the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments contain all things necessary 
to salvation and that they are the ultimate standard of 
faith. 

2. The two Creeds. It professes the faith as summed 
up in the Nicene Creed and the Apostles’ Creed, holding 
to the doctrine which Christ our Lord commanded. 

3. The two Sacraments. It observes the sacrament 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper which Christ Himself 
ordained. 

4. The Ministry. It maintains the ministry received 
through the episcopate in the three orders of bishops, 
priests and deacons. 

The C.H.S.K.H. is ‘ Chinese ’ in that it is recognised 
as an autonomous Chinese Church and an integral part 
in the Anglican communion. It has its own self-per- 
petuating ministry. It has its own constitution and 
canons for government. It has a membership of over 
eighty thousand souls, and a staff of over three thousand 
Chinese church workers. In 1918, the first Chinese was 
consecrated to the episcopate, i.e. the Rt Rev. T. S. 
Sing, D.D., of Chekiang. In 1930 the first Chinese 
bishop, the Rt Rev. Lindel T’sen, D.D., made his appear- 
ance in the Lambeth Conference, the world conference 
of Anglican bishops. ‘The missionaries, of whom there 
were 578 in 1937, in spite of their foreign nationalities, 
yet all serve in this Chinese church. At present there 
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are seven Chinese bishops out of a total of nineteen, 
three of whom are diocesans. We can say, in every sense 
of the word, that the C.H.S.K.H. is a church of the 
Chinese, for the Chinese and by the Chinese. 

The C.H.S.K.H. is ‘ holy ’ in that it seeks to establish 
the holy Kingdom of God on earth. Both methods of 
attaining this object, that of individual conversion and 
that of leavening the group, are used. In the sphere of 
education, however, it seems to have made the greatest 
contribution. It contains two of the pioneer Christian 
universities of China, i.e. St John’s University in Shanghai 
and Boone University in Wuchang which merged into 
the Central China University some years ago. It claims 
a large number of well educated people of the country, 
statesmen, diplomats, ministers, educators, doctors, 
lawyers, financiers, social workers, leaders of reforms 
and captains of industry, etc. 

The C.H.S.K.H. is ‘ catholic ’ in that it seeks to reach 
all classes of people and is truly democratic. We may 
take the General Synod to illustrate this point. It is the 
highest legislative body of the church, yet any action to 
be effective must be approved by both the House of 
Bishops and the House of Delegates, thus it is free from 
the evils of papacy. In the House of Delegates the clergy 
and laity are present in equal numbers, thus it is free 
from the evils of an ecclesiastical hierarchy. The lay 
element in the C.H.S.K.H. is indeed a factor to be 
proud of. The chairman of the Board of Missions, Mr 
Archie T. L. Tsen, is a layman. ‘There is a Men’s 
Auxiliary, and a Women’s Missionary and Service League, 
or Mothers’ Union, in every diocese, in which the laity 
finds vast fields for service. 
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There is another aspect of the catholicity of the 
C.H.S.K.H. in that its bishops are recognised as such 
all over the world in the Anglican communion. Its 
ministry and its worship are the same as that of other 
branches of this communion in any continent. It claims 
a rich historical heritage, unsurpassed by any other 
Protestant denomination. 

The various lines of activity of the C.H.S.K.H. are 
represented by the different standing committees of 
General Synod ; a few outstanding ones we will describe 
as follows : 

1. Missionary work. As soon as General Synod was 
organised in 1912, a board of missions was formed to 
carry on the work of evangelism. ‘The field of Shensi, a 
province famed as ‘the cradle of the Chinese nation 
and civilisation,’ was selected and it has ever since been 
the proud protégé of the whole church. In 1934, the 
Rt Rey. T. K. Shen, D.D., was consecrated as the first 
missionary bishop of Shensi, and since his advent the 
work of that missionary district has made progress by 
leaps and bounds. Every year the different dioceses 
contribute over $10,000 toward its support, and in 1938 
it was able to count ay, six hundred souls in its 
membership. 

2. Christian Unity. The C.H.S.K.H. leads the whole 
country in this matter, being the first large denomination 
to be organised as a national church. Following in its 
wake are the Lutheran Church in China, comprising the 
different branches of Lutherans; and the Church of 
Christ in China, comprising the Presbyterians and the 
Congregationalists, etc. Acting in accordance with the 
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committee on church unity called a conference on church 
unity in January 1935, headed by that great Christian 
statesman, Bishop Roots, and another one in 1937, 
attended by representatives from six other large de- 
nominations. At the close of the 1935 conference, a 
resolution was adopted as follows : 

RESOLVED: That we, the members of this conference, 
find ourselves united in our loyalty to Jesus Christ and in our 
earnest desire to become so united to Christ that the result 
may be an organic union of the Christian bodies we represent, 
and we believe that the time has come when some definite 
action is not only desirable but necessary. 

‘We pledge ourselves to work for the establishment of 
Groups of Friends of Church Unity in any place where possible. 

The C.H.S.K.H. enters into various forms of union 
activity, e.g. the National Christian Council, the Union 
Hymn Book, and in some dioceses union educational 
institutions ; and there is favourable response to the 
suggestion made by the General Assembly of the Church 
of Christ in China of 1937 to appoint ten representatives 
to meet with ten representatives of that church to discuss 
the possibility of organic union. 

3. Educational work. ‘The educational work is such 
an important factor in any church that it is necessary to 
give it special attention. Besides the two universities 
mentioned above, the C.H.S.K.H. co-operates with the 
other churches in higher educational enterprises, e.g. the 
West China Christian University, the Fukien Christian 
University and the Cheeloo University, etc. Every 
diocese has its own middle and primary schools, so that 
a student may obtain continuous Christian education 
all through. In 1937 there were 29,956 students in 
the church schools of the various dioceses, with the 
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total income of $908,984 from Chinese sources for 
education. | 

Theological education of the C.H.S.K.H. consists of 
two kinds. The Central Theological School, with Dr 
T. M. Tong as Dean, is a joint effort of the whole church, 
receiving students of senior middle school standing. 
On account of the vast distances of the country and 
language difficulties, however, certain dioceses have 
their own theological schools, union or otherwise. In 
all the above schools the Chinese language is the medium 
of instruction. St John’s University has also a theological 
school of college standing, using English as the medium 
of instruction. ‘Though it has only a very small enrol- 
ment, yet its existence has been amply justified. 

General Synod also has a standing committee on 
religious education, which co-operates closely with the 
National Committee for Christian Religious Education. 
This committee is responsible for conducting summer 
conferences for church workers and training institutes 
for laymen, for preparing Sunday school courses and 
for all other things pertaining to this most important 
field of Christian activity. 

4. Literary work. The C.H.S.K.H. pays due atten- 
tion to evangelism through the printed page. As early 
as 1907 a church periodical, the Chinese Churchman, 
was published as a semi-monthly, and this paper con- 
tinues to be the only organ for the communication of 
news and for the expression of opinions of the whole 
church. There is a standing committee on church 
literature, which has published about two hundred books 
in Chinese.. 

5. Self-support. The C.H.S.K.H. has always aimed 
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at making the church an indigenous one, and self-support 
has always been encouraged. Certain parishes in Shanghai 
became self-supporting as early as thirty or twenty years 
ago, and in large cities more and more parishes look to 
this as their object. On a larger scale, the different 
dioceses also look to a time when they can be financially 
self-supporting. Subsidies from the mother missions 
have been decreased by degrees, and a scheme is drawn 
up whereby foreign support may be eventually entirely 
discontinued. In the diocese of Kiangsu, for instance, 
a Central Clergy Fund has been set up, and a reduction 
of subsidy by the mother church of ten per cent was 
effected in 1934. Between 1935-1944 there is to be further 
reduction of three per cent; between 1945-1954 four 
per cent; between 1955-1958 five per cent. ‘Thus it 
was estimated that within twenty-five years all the 
subsidy by the mother church may be given up; and 
what is true of Kiangsu is generally true of other dioceses. 

6. Other activities. ‘There are many other activities 
which we cannot describe within the compass of this 
article. We will only mention, however, the medical 
work, which forms such an important auxiliary to the 
work of evangelism. In 1937 the hospitals in the various 
dioceses treated 40,686 in-patients and 535,032 out- 
patients. Most of the cases treated in the mission 
hospitals are poor people and are treated free of charge, 
and altogether the income from Chinese sources was 
only $618,445. It would not be fair to think of the 
medical work or the educational work as merely hand- 
maids to evangelism, for they are indeed evangelism in 
themselves. ‘The church cannot do more than proclaim 
the Good News of physical salvation, intellectual salva- 
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tion and spiritual salvation; and emphasising one to 
the neglect of the others is to ignore the true nature of 
evangelism. 

The church in China has always been mindful of the 
needs of the sick, the disabled and the needy, conse- 
quently it establishes hospitals for the sick, schools for 
the blind, asylums for the lepers and conducts relief 
work for the needy. We will quote from the Pastoral 
Letter of the bishops of the C.H.S.K.H. set forth after 
the ninth General Synod in 1937, to indicate the phil- 
anthropic spirit of the church. It says in part : 


First, we should make constant contact with the poor, the 
sick and the unfortunate, as our Lord did when on earth. 
We should also do our best to experiment in forwarding all 
schemes for social service and for rural and industrial improve- 
ment. ‘The Church from the first has not only tried to heal 
the diseases of individuals, but it has also sought to cure the 
sicknesses of society. If we accept “ the spirit of the Lord ”’ 
we shall remember that we are sent “‘ to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives and the opening 
of the prison to them that are bound.” Especially should we 
constantly make contact with the young, that the young of the 
Lord’s flock may feel our influence and that we may feed them. 
For the young are not only the foundation of the country, they 
are also the foundation of the Church. If the workers of the 
Church cannot make contact with the young, and cannot 
inspire them with love and reverence for God, the Church’s 
prospects are indeed dark. For it is among them that we must 
look for her leaders in the next generation. 


In conclusion, we will say that all the above refer to 
conditions prior to the Sino-Japanese war, which began 
in July 1937, and we cannot help reminding our readers 
that much has transpired since then. Nearly all the 
dioceses have come within the occupied area, churches 
have been bombed and demolished, church members 
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have been scattered to the west and south-west, schools 
and institutions have been dislocated and have either 
ceased to function or moved to the interior. All schemes 
of forward movement have to be discarded, and self- 
support and Christian unity and other activities are 
retarded at least thirty years. China is in the midst of 
a life and death struggle, and the church, being a part of 
the nation so far as the individual members are con- 
cerned, cannot possibly avoid the fate that falls to the 
nation. Let us hope and pray that out of all this con- 
flagration and destruction a new China may, phenix- 
like, spring up in the years to come, and the Chinese 
Church in general, and the C.H.S.K.H. in particular, may 
rise to new life and new activity to the witnessing of the 
Lord Jesus Christ as Saviour of mankind and to the 
glory of God the Eternal Father Almighty. 


THE CHURCH OF SOUTH SHANTUNG 
PauL R. ABBOTT 


HE Church of South Shantung, known as the 
Presbyterian Church of China, is comprised of the 
churches connected with four stations of the American 
Presbyterian Mission (North). ‘They are affiliated with 
the Presbyterian Churches of North Kiangsu (Southern 
Presbyterians). ‘The work has a history of about half a 
century. | 
Although the church has passed through the usual 
stages of growth, beginning with that in which the 
missionary largely directs the policies and controls the 
clergy, very early the influence of spiritually minded 
Chinese leaders began to be felt. The church is 
definitely a revival church, and three outstanding move- 
ments of a revival nature, in which the Chinese led, 
have brought it to its present status. The first of these 
was nearly twenty years after the field was opened. 
This began in Ichowfu (Lini) and was led by the conse- 
crated Rev. 'Ting Li-mei, often called ‘the Apostle Paul 
of China.’ It was a truly spiritual movement and resulted 
in nearly trebling the membership of the church in a 
year. 
The second significant revival came in the latter half 
of the second decade of the present century. It was a 
time of nationalistic sentiment. ‘The church could by 


no means escape the influence which showed itself in an 
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indigenous revival of a pentecostal nature. ‘This move- 
ment stressed charisma, especially speaking in tongues, 
dreams, visions and rapture. It spread rapidly, in spite 
of little encouragement from the missionaries and, in 
many instances, their open opposition. At first emotional 
but not excessive, it grew in intensity. Confession of sin 
was emphasised and witnessing on the part of men and 
women was the rule. The pastorate in some places 
rather held aloof, in others its members were swept into 
the current. ‘The leadership, however, passed from the 
clergy to the laymen and women. Extreme emotional- 
ism characterised the meetings, which were often pro- 
tracted into the early hours of the morning. There was 
much freedom exhibited in the gathering: clapping of 
hands, hearty and repeated singing of choruses, swaying 
of arms and bodies, and even dancing and leaping were 
common. Ina few, but not many, instances the emotion- 
alism issued in considerable laxity in the ordinarily 
circumspect relationship between the sexes, but this was 
generally frowned upon and checked. 

When the more stable and wiser leaders tried to stem 
the tide they found that the current was too strong for 
them. Laymen and women were ready to come forward 
as leaders, and the revival went on. Where the clergy 
were prudent and kept a strong hand on things from the 
first, the movement was gradually led into quieter 
waters. ‘This, however, was not true everywhere. ‘The 
pastors and elders who stood with the missionaries and 
for more temperance in the conduct of the meetings 
were in certain sections branded by the extremists as 
apostate, hirelings and unspiritual. Congregations with- 
drew from their shepherding, they refused to contribute 
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to the pastors’ salaries, but gave liberally to itinerant 
prophets ; they demanded a ministry which would go 
on ‘faith.’ Bitter attacks were heard against ‘the old 
Church,’ which was said to be dead. A new ‘ Spiritual 
Gifts Church’ was organised and in one station half 
the membership was lost for the time being. 

Among the good things which the movement brought, 
one was that the church became articulate. The custom 
of praying in concert, each making his own petition, 
trained the members in expressing themselves in prayer. 
This was further aided by the meetings for witnessing. 
Even the women, long held in check by propriety and 
custom, became vocal. In many instances a definite ex- 
perience of deliverance from sin and restoration of family 
harmony furnished vivid evidence of the power of Christ. 
God became real, within the reach of all, and for the first 
time they were enjoying their religion. 

Even the criticism and rivalry was not without its 
benefits. It induced the more cautious and conservative 
leaders to examine anew their contribution, it forced 
them back on reality and genuine spiritual experience. 
The call to ‘come out,’ to give up foreign subsidies 
and to become indigenous had effect. One presbytery 
in central Shantung, afhliated with the Presbyterian 
Church, became wholly self-supporting, the pastors 
voluntarily relinquishing mission subsidy. ‘This later 
resulted in much hardship for the clergy, when the church 
did not follow up the revival by careful stewardship 
teaching. However, it showed the possibilities of self- 
support in the church. It also encouraged the members 
to make ventures of faith without foreign mission leading- 
strings. 
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The third movement was by no means violent or in 
any sense a mass movement. It was largely the work 
of one man, a Chinese pastor. He had spent several 
years in Korea and had caught the fire of the Korean 
Church, especially in its faithfulness in stewardship. He 
returned to China with a practical gospel eminently 
suited to the times. Wherever he held meetings he left 
behind ‘tithers’ clubs.’ The whole matter was placed 
upon a biblical and spiritual basis. With it was a chal- 
lenge to consecration of life to God, including money. 
The station churches of South Shantung became entirely 
self-supporting, and whereas the problem of finances 
had always before been an acute one, it became only a 
minor difficulty. There was not only plenty of money 
for the pastors’ salaries, but for other enterprises. ‘The 
clubs controlled their own tithes and apportioned the 
money subscribed to such objects as they wished. 
Throughout the field, giving improved, even on the part 
of those who did not become ‘ tithers.’ This movement 
was also indigenous and the wisdom of thus conserving 
the impulse to generous giving due to the revival became 
apparent. 

Another movement which, while not exactly of a revival 
nature, contributed considerably to the growth of the 
Church in certain directions was the part it took in the 
Fundamentalist controversy. South Shantung is con- 
servative in its theology, as is the Presbyterian work 
throughout the province. However, the church there 
was given a self-consciousness and placed somewhat in 
the réle of ‘ defender of the faith’ by the controversy. 
This movement was not indigenous but was the response 
of the church to the leadership of conservative mission- 
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aries. It, however, had great effect upon the history of 
the church and led it to continue its denominational 
character as a Presbyterian church while the rest of the 
Presbyterian Church was merged with the Church of 
Christ in China. 

This movement centred in the theological seminary, 
which has always been conservative. With this institu- 
tion as the rallying point there grew up a sense of soli- 
darity. Most of the leadership was drawn from its 
alumni. The line of cleavage was quite distinct between 
the churches of the section and the churches of the rest 
of the mission. However, several years of co-operation 
in a province-wide council and the fact that the mission 
did not separate tended to keep alive the former unity 
and to minimise the breach. ‘The comparative smallness 
of the area embraced, the closer proximity of the churches 
to each other and their homogeneity, together with the 
responsibility which they assumed, drew the churches 
into a simpler but quite effective organisation. ‘The 
presbyterial and higher bodies are functioning fairly well 
but more loosely than some would think efficient. The 
theory that the best government is that which governs 
least, seems to be held. It is not top-heavy, nor imposed 
from above, but meets the simple needs of denominational 
fellowship and organisation. ‘They are not entirely iso- 
lated from larger movements although they tend to those 
of a strict conservative character. 

The theological seminary, from the time of its found- 
ing twenty years ago, has been thought of as the church’s 
rather than the mission’s institution. ‘The mission has 
no representation upon its governing board and, while 
it does appoint teachers to the faculty and contribute to 
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the scholarship funds as well as receive the report, it 
does not control the policies. ‘The sense of the church’s 
proprietorship has been deepened in the past few years 
by the election of a Chinese president. 

The seminary, which has been for years one of 
the largest in the country, numbering about 150 students, 
together with the Mateer Memorial Institute, which 
functions as the pre-theological school, trains leadership 
for the field, except some of the teachers of the higher 
schools. Not only the pastors but the better trained 
women evangelists come from the seminary. From 
these two institutions graduate young men and women 
who are willing to go back to the country churches and 
schools, and to serve for salaries which are comparatively 
small. The effort is made to give practical training 
which will fit them for rural surroundings. ‘The grade 
of the Institute is that of the higher middle school. The 
principal of this school was at its inception a Chinese. 
This was in 1913, long before most of the schools had 
Chinese principals. 

In these schools as well as in the affairs of the church 
the relations of the missionaries and the Chinese leaders 
are cordial and co-operative. ‘There are ‘ project boards,’ 
the bulk of whose representative members are Chinese 
elected by the presbyteries. ‘These review projects sub- 
mitted to them by the various churches or groups. The 
evangelistic funds formerly controlled by the mission 
are administered by these ‘ project boards.’ ‘They take 
their office seriously and in the main use the funds 
placed at their disposal wisely. 

The evangelistic force is quite mobile and covers a 
wide territory. ‘The members are not in general local 
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or resident evangelists. Preaching bands, Bible confer- 
ences, pioneer preaching, women’s institutes, mass educa- 
tion, evangelistic meetings and enquirers’ classes occupy 
their time. | 

The church has further responsibility for the manage- 
ment of schools appointing representatives upon boards of 
directors and exercising real control in these institutions. 
At least three hospitals are likewise under boards or 
committees appointed by the church and the mission. 

Large Bible conferences, numbering from two to 
three hundred persons, are held each year. Members 
of the faculties of the Seminary and Mateer Memorial 
Institute often assist. An attempt has been made to give 
graded instruction in these conferences. Classes for 
elders have been held in connection with the seminary 
and have proved very helpful in training the leaders. 
Training classes for volunteer workers are also a part of 
the regular program using a well-worked-out curricu- 
lum. It was found that such conferences and classes 
were absolutely essential to combat heretical and extreme 
ideas. ‘The churches which were well grounded were 
less likely to be caught by specious and harmful 
theories of itinerant evangelists, of which there was an 
abundance. These itinerant evangelists plagued the 
church for several years, but with the return to sanity 
and more orderly ways their days have waned. ‘The 
Bible, well taught and faithfully interpreted, was their 
undoing, but was the salvation of the church. 

The life of the Church in South Shantung is now char- 
acterised by an evangelistic fervour, a witnessing zeal, 
a steadiness of faith, a simplicity of organisation, a fairly 
adequate supply of leadership at least of a good, if not 
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of the highest grade of ability, and a recognition of the 
obligation of stewardship. ‘The war has made the church 
a serving church and given it an opportunity to show in 
deeds of mercy the meaning of the faith it professes. 
The fact that hundreds of enquirers in every centre are 
applying for entrance into the church shows that the 
example given has impressed the people who have been the 
recipients of its merciful care. The church is a living 
church, in theology conservative, meeting the religious 
needs of a rural people in ways which are simple but 
real. It is also a church which has been through the 
fire. 

The story of the Doa-I-Gou church may illustrate in 
a concrete way what the Church in South Shantung is. 
Always rather independent in character, the group at 
Doa-I-Gou, even when small, received a deep impression 
from a talented elder who was an intensely earnest man, 
a writer and the village postmaster. He generally led 
the services of the church. In due time they wished 
this man to become their pastor and he, after some study 
in the theological seminary, was ordained and _ has 
served the church for many years. A mild man and no 
striker he is, however, a man of clear convictions. ‘The 
church passed through the emotional revival and it 
seemed as if the intensity of the experience would tear 
it to pieces. The pastor, serving as usual without salary, 
stuck to the church and saw it through the storm and 
brought it into peaceful waters. 

Recently, during the occupation by the Japanese, 
reprisals were being made on villages in the vicinity of 
Doa-I-Gou. ‘The invaders came to this village. ‘The 
members of the church had taken refuge in the little 
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church building. Discovered, they were ordered out 
and placed before the machine guns which were set to 
mow them down. ‘The pastor asked the group, of which 
there were about two hundred and fifty, to sing, and they 
sang together while facing death. Then he suggested 
that they should pray. As was their practice they prayed 
aloud and together, each person uttering his own peti- 
tions. When they had finished, the Japanese soldiers 
applauded them and released them. Faith had triumphed 
over force. 


THE CHURCH IN SOUTH FUKIEN 
A. L. WarNSHUIS 


PREFATORY Note.—When the plans for this volume 
were made, it was agreed that it should consist of a series 
of descriptions of growing churches that would show 
how they were rooted in the lives of the people. For this 
reason it was decided not to describe the Church of 
Christ in China, a union of churches with which some 
sixteen missionary organisations co-operate, for that would 
have been almost wholly concerned with questions of 
recent ecclesiastical union. Efforts were made to obtain 
descriptions of some of the older churches in Kwang- 
tung and Shantung. An article from Kwangtung was 
promised, but possibly because of the disturbed condi- 
tions in China it had not been received when it became 
necessary to send this volume to the printer. At the last 
moment the article regarding a section of the Shantung 
churches was hurriedly written. ‘To this was added the 
article regarding the South Fukien Church, in spite of 
the fact that another article had been accepted regarding 
the Methodist Church in North Fukien. ‘These circum- 
stances explain the inclusion of two articles referring to 
the churches in Fukien when so many other provinces 
are not represented in this series. 


pS the organisation of a church, the history of the 

founding and development of the church in South 
Fukien, centring in the city of Amoy, ought to be more 
widely known and carefully studied. ‘The organisation 


of that church has been a natural development ; it 1s 
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also an example of the co-operation of two, later three, 
missionary societies in one church. 

Missionary work in South Fukien began in February 
1842, when the Rev. David Abeel arrived in Amoy. 
He was a missionary supported by the Reformed Church 
in America. Four missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Church in America were in Amoy for short periods 
during the next six years, but that Church was not 
represented after 1848. ‘Iwo missionaries of the 
Reformed Church, who had been working among emi- 
grants from Amoy in Borneo, were transferred to Amoy 
in 1844, and from that time the Reformed Church’s 
mission has been steadily maintained. In 1844 two mis- 
sionaries of the London Missionary Society and in 1850 
a missionary of the Presbyterian Church of England 
began the work of these two missions in that area. 
These three missions have continued up to the present 
time and have been the only Protestant missions in South 
Fukien, excepting the Seventh-Day Adventists, who did 
not arrive until the first decade of the twentieth century. 

All these missionaries have always maintained the most 
friendly relations with each other,.and the missionaries 
of the Reformed and the English Presbyterian churches 
from the beginning worked together almost as one mission. 
In the city of Amoy, where the Reformed Church mis- 
sionaries had been the pioneers, the English Presbyterian 
missionaries assisted in their work. In other places, 
where work was begun by English Presbyterians, the 
Americans gave their assistance. No lines were drawn 
dividing the fields of these two missions, and they acted 
as though it was of no importance whether converts 


were received into church fellowship by one or the other. 
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Doubtless the Chinese church members knew that the 
missionaries came from different countries and belonged 
to different church organisations in the West, but they 
supposed they were representatives of one church. ‘The 
fact that they held the same views in theology and did 
not differ in regard to church policy made this union 
comparatively easy; but, remembering the care with 
which denominational differences were observed in the 
West in the middle of the nineteenth century, we must 
not withhold from these missionaries the credit for acting 
far in advance of the thought of their own time. 

One of the important principles adopted by these 
missionaries right at the beginning of their work was 
that they would not legislate for the church in advance 
of the experience of the church members. No church 
constitution was translated or imported from America 
or England and imposed upon the church. ‘The govern- 
ment of the church was developed as its membership 
grew in numbers and experience. Moreover, no creed 
or other doctrinal statement was translated and presented 
to the growing church for its acceptance. The mis- 
sionaries recognised the doctrinal standards of their 
respective churches in the West and worked together 
on that basis. ‘They taught the enquirers and converts 
the Scriptures, and so helped them to a living faith 
in the Gospel, which was not expressed in doctrinal 
formule ; and although these doubtless were in the 
minds of the missionaries and shaped their teaching 
they were not imposed upon the church. It was not 
until the latter part of the century that one of the mis- 
sionaries translated the Heidelberg Catechism and then 
only for use in the class-room in the instruction of 
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students for the ministry. Not until the churches had 
grown until they composed two presbyteries and steps 
were taken for the organisation of a synod was any pro- 
posal made for the adoption of a creed for the church. 
In the last decade of the century, upon the organisation 
of the synod, it was agreed that the two presbyteries 
forming that synod should unitedly express their common 
faith, and then the Chinese ministers themselves—the 
missionaries only assisting —drafted their own state- 
ment of belief, which was not any translation or adapta- 
tion of older creeds, but a very brief, original statement, 
really only a slight expansion of what is known as the 
Apostles’ Creed. 

In dealing with practical matters, both concerning 
the developing organisation of the church and also the 
establishment of ethical standards, the same principle 
was always observed. Legislative action was taken only 
when occasion for it arose in the experience of the 
church and always in relation to concrete cases. Prece- 
dents in the decisions of church courts in England or 
America were sometimes quoted to illustrate Christian 
practice, but never as having any authority for this Chinese 
church, which in open legislative assembly determined 
for itself its own rules and procedure. ‘The missionaries 
were full members of these Chinese church courts, but 
almost from their establishment they were a small 
minority and with only the same rights and privileges 
as those held by the Chinese ministers and elders. 
They could advocate their personal views, but the 
acceptance of these views was always subject to the 
majority vote of the court, which not infrequently did 
not hesitate to modify, adapt or sometimes reject the 
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ideas of a missionary. When the present writer arrived in 
Amoy in 1900, he was amazed to discover that neither the 
presbytery, which had been organised in 1862, or the 
synod had any written constitution or any book of 
church order. A year or two later, when he became a 
district missionary, associated with Chinese pastors and 
preachers, he found that in dealing with practical 
questions of church order they would simply refer to 
this or that legislative act of some preceding meeting 
of one of these church courts. For his own guidance, 
then, the missionary with his Chinese teacher read 
through the whole official records of these church courts 
and compiled the legislation that seemed to him to 
express principles or to establish standards or procedure 
of permanent value. When this handbook was dis- 
covered by one of the pastors, who recognised the con- 
venience of it for reference instead of the voluminous 
minutes of the presbytery and synod, he brought it to 
the attention of the synod, which after examination 
expressed its approval and so adopted the first book of 
church order of the South Fukien Church, composed 
entirely of its own legislation. ‘The book would by many 
be considered still incomplete, but it represented the 
growing experience of two generations, and additions to 
it have been and will continue to be made as the living 
experience of the church requires. Naturally, its 
pattern was according to the Reformed and Presbyterian 
Churches of Holland, Great Britain and America, but 
it was adapted only as the practices of those churches 
were adapted to the needs of the Chinese churches, 
and as it was accepted by their unhampered judgment 
as these churches had learned from their own experi- 
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ence the need and value of these rules. Whatever has 
been transplanted from the West has been thoroughly 
naturalised and has become indigenous. 

When we turn to the subject of church union, it must 
be remembered that from the beginning the churches 
that have grown out of the work of the missions of the 
Reformed and English Presbyterian Churches have 
always been members of one church. Strictly speaking, 
this is not a case of church union, but of the co-operation 
of two missions in one church. It is the attitude and 
relation of the churches in the West to this growing 
church that is of interest. When the converts in the city 
of Amoy had grown in number sufficient to justify the 
organisation of a church, the American missionaries 
naturally invited the Rev. Carstairs Douglas, then the 
only English Presbyterian missionary in the city, to 
unite with them in their deliberations. He had been 
working together with them in their evangelistic work 
and cordially accepted the proposal to join with them 
in this forward step. ‘The missionaries and the baptised 
converts met and acted together in 1856 in establishing 
a church by preparing a roll of recognised members 
and by electing deacons and elders. Again, in 1862, 
when several of such local churches had been organised, 
the missionaries explained the function of the classis 
in the American church and of the presbytery in the 
English church, and upon their suggestion a meeting 
of elders who were representatives of four churches met 
and organised what was neither a classis or a presbytery 
but a ‘ great elders’ meeting,’ as the Chinese title may be 
translated. At this first meeting two men who had been 
nominated by their own churches in the preceding year, 
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were examined, ordained and installed as pastors. In 
this ‘ great elders’ meeting’ the American and English 
missionaries joined with the Chinese elders in all the 
deliberations and actions. 

Naturally these developments in church life in Amoy 
awakened great interest in the churches in England and 
America. When the news of the formation of churches 
reached England, it was welcomed with thankfulness 
and without any protest regarding the irregularity of 
procedure. It was otherwise in America, and the 
general synod of the Reformed Church in 1857, upon 
receiving the report of its Board of Foreign Missions, 
after prolonged debate adopted a resolution expressing 
its great pleasure upon the formation of churches, 
‘organised according to the established usages of our 
branch of Zion,’ but also directing the brethren at Amoy 
to apply to the particular Synod of Albany to organise 
them into a classis so that they might comply with 
constitutional provisions in the organisation of local 
churches. In the years that followed there was much 
correspondence on this subject between the mission 
and the board, but no change in the policies of the 
mission. ‘The subject did not come up again for dis- 
cussion in the General Synod until 1863, when the 
mission and board reported the organisation of the 
“great elders’ meeting’ and the ordination of two- 
ministers. In the American mission the Rev. J. V. N. 
Talmage had become the leader, and to him and to 
Mr Douglas of the English mission must be given the 
credit for leadership in this united movement. Mr 
Talmage was compelled to return to America in 1863 
and was present at the General Synod where he personally 
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explained the action of the brethren in Amoy and pled 
for approval. In the same year the English Presbyterian 
Synod had cordially approved the action of its mis- 
sionaries in uniting ‘ presbyterially as well as practically ’ 
with their American brethren. This action was com- 
municated to the General Synod in America, and with 
it was coupled the hope that the American church 
might take similar action. ‘This hope was disappointed. 
After long debate, in which the president of the Synod 
left the chair to oppose Mr ‘Talmage’s resolution, the 
Synod reaffirmed its action of 1857, gently rebuking the 
missionaries for their failure in prompt obedience. 
Mr Talmage remained in America and for a whole 
year carried on a campaign in the churches in support 
of the Amoy program. Meanwhile, the action of the 
General Synod was transmitted to the missionaries in 
Amoy, and in September 1863 the whole body wrote 
a letter to the Board of Foreign Missions in which they 
explained that their consciences did not permit them to 
be guilty of creating schism in what from the beginning 
had been one church, by dividing it into American and 
English sections, and also that they sincerely desired 
to be loyally obedient in faithfully carrying out the 
commands of the General Synod. In the dilemma of 
being unable to do that which their loyalty required, 
they asked the Board ‘ to recall us and send hither men 
who see clearly their way to do that which to us seems 
wrong.’ ‘This letter was presented to the General Synod 
in 1864, and it is necessary only to quote the resolution 
then adopted, which reads as follows: ‘ That while the 
General Synod does not deem it necessary or proper 
to change the missionary policy defined and adopted 
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in 1857, yet, in consideration of the peculiar circumstances 
of the mission of Amoy, the brethren there are allowed 
to defer the formation of a classis of Amoy until, in their 
judgment, such a measure is required by the wants and 
desires of the churches gathered by them from among 
the heathen.’ ! 

There the question has been allowed to rest, and to 
this day the time has not yet come when the brethren 
in Amoy have judged it right to carry out the instruc- 
tions of 1857. At the funeral service of Dr ‘Talmage 
in 1892, the president of the General Synod of 1862 
said: ‘Dr Talmage perceived earlier than his brethren 
at home the true policy as to churches in heathen lands, 
that is, that they should not be mere continuations of 
the denomination whose missionaries had been the 
means of founding them, but should have an inde- 
pendent existence and grow upon the soil where they 
were planted, taking such form and order as Providence 
might suggest. . . . The experiment has been entirely 
successful, and stands conspicuous as a_ testimony 
to the true policy of carrying on missionary work in 
countries where there is already an antique (sic) civilisa- 
tion and certain social habits which need to be taken 
account of.’ 

Another principle in missionary policy established 
by these churches in South Fukien gave the missionaries 
a place of equality with the Chinese elders and ministers 
in the councils of the Chinese Church, while they retained 
their relations with their own home churches, subject 


1 For this and other documents and the whole history of this 
development, see Forty Years in South China, a biography of the 
Rev. J. V. N. Talmage, D.D., by the Rev. J. G. Fagg. 
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to the discipline of either or both. This is discussed 
fully in the proceedings of the missionary conference 
in Shanghai in 1877, and lack of space makes further 
reference here impossible. It became the model for 
similar action in Manchuria and in Japan and later in 
other countries. ‘The organisation in South Fukien 
is believed to be the first actual union in mission lands 
of churches holding the Reformed faith and presbyterial 
polity. It was a new departure, which was soon imitated 
in other lands. | 

During these years, the missionaries of the London 
Missionary Society successfully carried forward their 
work separately. Nominally these churches were organ- 
ised on a more independent, congregational basis, but 
in reality there was little difference between them and the 
other group. Eventually, in the second decade of this 
century, these churches united with the Presbyterian- 
Reformed group, thus forming a united Synod of 
South Fukien, which, excepting a few Seventh-Day 
Adventist churches, is the only Protestant Church in 
South Fukien. When the Church of Christ in China 
was organised, this synod was one of the constituent 
members. 

Of the internal life of this church, its growth in self- 
support as well as in self-government, and its strong 
leaders, both lay and clerical, there is much of interest 
to be written for which there is no space here. Its 
early relations with the churches in other lands and with 
the Universal Church were through the missionaries 
and in their relationships. Otherwise it was wholly 
independent and autonomous from its beginning. In 
later years its relationships with other churches has been 
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through its being a part of the Church of Christ in 
China. The legitimacy and validity of its ministry 
and service has been demonstrated and certified by 
the manifest working of the Spirit of God in its 
midst. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH IN 
NORTH FUKIEN 


W. S. BISSONNETTE 


EOGRAPHICALLY the Methodist Church in 
North Fukien includes three important sections 
which have their centre in Foochow, the provincial 
capital, and Hinghua and Yenping, important official and 
business places in the interior. It is a predominantly 
rural church, with a score of city churches that are larger 
and stronger than the average. ‘The churches of this 
territory, some two hundred in number, are divided into 
three groups, called annual conferences, which are 
named after the three cities noted above. ‘These confer- 
ences are separate administrative units and are presided 
over by Bishop John Gowdy. ‘The whole division is 
called the Foochow Area of the China Central Conference. 
The membership of the church in all classes approaches 
thirty thousand. ‘There are about two hundred ordained 
pastors and three hundred lay workers including men and 
women. Roughly estimated, the church is 50 per cent 
self-supporting. Figures relating to institutions will be 
found in the body of this article. All figures given are 
approximations. 
The Methodist Church in Fukien province of China 
is of North American origin. It is episcopal in organisa- 
tion and, until its recent union with other Methodist 


churches in the United States, was called the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church. The important characteristics of its 
organisation are the connectional structure and the 
graduated system of leadership, which begins with the 
local pastor and culminates in the bishop, or (to use the 
more exact term) the general superintendent. This fact 
stands out clearly in the office of the district superin- 
tendent, who connects the pastor and the bishop and 
supervises a group of local churches. While the Methodist 
movement was historically largely the creation of lay 
preachers in the pioneer days and still emphasises the 
central importance of laymen in the life of the church, 
its government is decisively ecclesiastical. In this 
respect it deviates in form from the older British 
Methodism. ‘The basic unit of the whole church is the 
circuit, composed of one or more local churches or 
societies under the care of a pastor. ‘This pastor may be 
an ordained man or a lay preacher qualified by training 
for the work. A group of these circuits with their leaders 
and workers are organised into a district which is under 
the direction of an over-pastor, the district superintendent. 
In North Fukien the average district is composed of 
fifteen churches. A group of these districts with their 
ordained pastors and district superintendents compose 
an annual conference, which meets once a year and is 
presided over by a bishop. Laymen are members of all 
these conferences, either as workers or officials in the 
churches. In the annual conference their participation 
is restricted to certain forms of business and to questions 
not affecting clerical members. 

The annual conferences in all China, which are eight 
in number, elect members to a central conference which 
meets once in four years. ‘This body has general powers 
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of legislation within the constitution of the church, 
reviews the actions and work of the annual conferences, 
sets up the broad program of the church, elects bishops 
for a term of six years and appoints them to the areas in 
which they are to function. ‘The central conference in 
China is the highest authority of the Chinese churches, 
but its activities and rulings may be revised and corrected 
by the great general conference of the church which has 
hitherto met each quadrennium in the United States. 

The foregoing statement shows briefly the wide sweep 
of the Methodist organisation. Actually, the component 
parts of the structure are not of equal importance. The 
annual conference governs and directs the affairs of the 
local churches. Here all the leaders of the church are 
assembled to hear reports, discuss problems of policy, 
construct programs and settle the business of the churches. 
The characters of the preachers are passed, lay preachers 
are licensed, examinations are given, charges are in- 
vestigated and, if need be, discipline is administered. 
Members may be expelled after due trial. Most import- 
ant of all for the pastors and workers, the bishop, in 
consultation with the district superintendents, appoints 
them to the churches for the ensuing year. 

The outline here given holds for the organisation of 
American Methodism throughout the world. For better 
or worse the type of organisation is the same for Fukien 
province and the state of New York. A later paragraph 
will discuss the question how far and in what respects 
the polity of American Methodism has become indigenous 
in China. Whether indigenous or exotic, or partly both, 
the Methodist Church of North Fukien is a flourishing 
plant with roots that penetrate deeply into the life of the 
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people. ‘That a less rigid organisation, with a freer 
initiative and less of foreign direction, would have pro- 
duced a fuller indigenous life in the Christian com- 
munity is not a foregone conclusion. The world relation- 
ship of the church may be of higher value than the sense 
of local sufficiency. 

Christian education, after its initiation at the lower 
stages, has been largely a self-directing enterprise, 
following its own way with the support of the church, 
but not subordinated to religious aims except in the 
Bible schools and theological seminaries. ‘The Christian 
schools have served as builders of character rather than 
producers of professional religious leaders. As pioneer 
evangelistic agencies the Christian schools can hardly be 
differentiated from the church itself. From the beginning 
of the work almost every Christian group has been allied 
to a primary day school and many of the flourishing 
churches of to-day can trace their origin to these primitive 
adventures in education. Not infrequently the day school 
was the original nucleus of the converted group. Inter- 
mediate boarding schools naturally followed and now are 
to be found in each district or group of districts, in close 
contact and friendly relation to the churches. ‘The rank 
and file of our Christian leadership has mostly come 
from these schools, which are directly connected with 
the Bible school and theological seminary. 

After much weeding out in the interest of quality and 
selection there are now about fifty primary schools for 
boys and girls in the Foochow area of the Methodist 
church, with approximately two thousand students. In 
spite of growing government control and its strongly 
secular trend, these schools are still centres of vital 
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Christian influence and offer a splendid field for en- 
lightened evangelism. In eight of the large district 
towns and the provincial capital they are supplemented 
by kindergartens with an average enrolment of several 
hundred children. The sixteen intermediate schools are 
located in the large strategic centres. Several of them 
are wholly or partly co-educational. In attendance the 
boys far outnumber the girls. ‘The crowding of these 
schools with non-Christian students, under pressure of 
special circumstances arising from the inadequacy of the 
government facilities for education, has raised an acute 
problem. It requires a sharp struggle to keep them 
distinctly Christian in atmosphere and character. In 
the boys’ schools the enrolment in some instances has 
doubled within three years. Some of the schools enrol 
two hundred students, two-thirds of whom may be non- 
Christian. ‘These centres of youth, teeming with new 
life and accessible to Christian workers, constitute a 
striking opportunity and a challenge the church has not 
yet fully realised. There is real danger of a disastrous 
secularisation. ‘The enrolment of intermediate students 
approaches two thousand two hundred. 

Above the intermediate and primary grades the high 
schools have been developed with less reference to the 
religious needs of the Christian community, but they 
have offered general education with a strongly spiritual 
bias. From the beginning the teaching of English has 
drawn large numbers of boys from the commercial 
classes, and they have been largely absorbed later by the 
customs and postal services, or have entered the business 
world for active careers. They have made a valuable 
contribution to the advancement of the civil government 
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in many ways and have entered into official life with 
higher ideals than the average, but their contribution to 
the leadership of the church has been disappointingly 
small. What has been given has been fine in quality 
though short in volume. The problem of increasing 
and encouraging the Christian element in these Anglo- 
Chinese high schools, so that they might become sources 
of enlightened Christian leadership, was seen from the 
beginning. ‘They have been fields of fruitful and in- 
tensive evangelism for the many missionaries and Chinese 
working in them, but the results from the standpoint of 
the church’s need for educated leaders remain quite 
inadequate. The spiritually rewarding work of the 
Christian pastorate has been less alluring than the work 
of the commercial world. Very few graduates are to be 
found in the pastorate, though a considerable number 
have become successful teachers in Christian schools. 
Some have become presidents of colleges and other 
institutions ; some hold executive positions as secretaries 
of Christian organisations, where they render a high 
service to the greater Church. 

The vernacular high schools have to some extent off-set 
the loss of leadership from which the church has suffered, 
through failure to enlist graduates from the English- 
teaching high schools. ‘These schools with their practical 
training and deliberate purpose foster the aim of pro- 
ducing a leadership equipped to meet the needs of the 
rural community. ‘They are co-ordinated with the lower 
schools from which they are fed and prepare students for 
the theological seminary as well as for general rural 
service. Each of the three centres of the Methodist 
Church—Yenping, Foochow and Hinghua—has such a 
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school, one of which—in Foochow—is a union institution 
in which the Church of Christ in China participates. 
This school is unique among the high schools of South 
China in furnishing preparatory training for the rural 
ministry and an actual working course for young men 
who in the future will be associated with farmers and 
manual workers. ‘This institution has aroused the en- 
thusiasm of the church, which is growing more and more 
conscious of its rural mission. In addition to the above 
three high schools there is one exclusively for women, 
connected with the woman’s college. 

Two colleges, co-ordinated to the lower educational 
system, stand at the apex of the institutional service of 
the church. The woman’s college, Hua Nang, normally 
located in Foochow, has for thirty years offered an out- 
standing opportunity for the higher education of women 
in South China. President Lucy Wang has guided the 
college with a steady hand toward a sure goal of Christian 
service. Its significant contribution to the church has 
been twofold: the steady stream of teachers who have 
been made available for the Christian schools of every 
grade and the emphasis in all its activities upon Christian. 
training and experience. It has given leaders to the whole 
church of South China as well as to the oversea colonies. 
of Chinese in the South Seas. ‘This institution has been. 
more successful than others in resisting and trans- 
forming the secularising tendencies of the last revolu- 
tionary decade. It has served the church with a great 
devotion. 

The other institution of higher learning which receives. 
the support of the church is the co-educational Fukien 


Christian University, a union college situated at Foochow 
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but now removed into the interior. It has a strong 
scientific course and provides for practical training in 
courses related to the rural program of the church. At 
this point it continues the work of the union high school 
and serves the needs of students who look toward the 
vast Chinese community which lives on the soil. A 
special aim of the college is to provide teachers for the 
high schools which are crucial to the upbuilding of 
Christian youth for the struggle of life. The spiritual 
outlook is cultivated and encouraged by a course in the 
philosophy of religion, which has engaged some of the 
best teaching ability in the faculty. Leaders of high 
value have come from the University and are now 
working creatively both in church institutions and in 
government activities. So far the regular pastorate has 
received few if any of its graduates. 

The theological seminary, because of its central 
significance in the creation of the ministry, claims special 
attention in this article. In the earlier days of the mission 
it was the cause and end of Christian education, where 
men were equipped for the pastorate and for evangelism. 
With the emergence and growth of the Anglo-Chinese 
schools the pre-eminence of the theological schools was 
overshadowed. Many of the more ambitious students 
were drawn away from the vernacular schools which were, 
and still are, the natural feeders for the one institution 
with the sole purpose of producing ministers. ‘The present 
seminary meets the need of the average country and city 
church for a practically trained, though not highly 
educated, preacher and pastor. It accepts students of 
a junior high school graduate standard and provides for 
five years of study and training. By a recent arrange- 
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ment two years of the work will be done in the union 
high school where practical training in agriculture and 
general rural activities will be given. ‘The course is 
meant primarily for the equipment of the rural pastorate 
and is perhaps the best that has yet been offered by the 
seminary. President C. J. Yang is one of the most 
dynamic leaders of the church and is alive to the growing 
demand for specially trained men. He is temporarily 
principal of the union high school also, and so is in a | 
position to co-ordinate the work of these two strategic 
institutions. For advanced study a few students are 
sent to Nanking and, more rarely, to the United States. 
In the Foochow ‘Theological Seminary the Methodist 
Church is associated with the Church of Christ in China. 
A Bible training school for women is maintained in 
close co-operation with the seminary for men. Its 
graduates have been few but of unusual quality. Its 
purpose is to train a younger and better educated class 
of biblewomen. ‘The two schools enrol about fifty 
students. 

The Methodist Church maintains five regular hospitals 
in the rural centres of Yenping, Kutien, Futsing, Mint- 
sing and Singyu. It participates in a union hospital in 
Foochow with standard modern equipment. ‘Three of 
these hospitals are under full Chinese direction, and in 
all of them Chinese are associated with missionaries in 
equal responsibility. As interpreters to the masses of 
the meaning of the Christian Gospel, the ministers of 
healing hold a unique place of advantage. ‘They have 
been dear to the church from the beginning of its task 
and have taken her central message of love into the lives 
and homes of the people as no other agency of the 
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Gospel except the Church itself. No other institution 
presents so understandingly to the untutored minds of 
the masses the humanity of the Christian message. The 
Great Physician speaks to every man in his own tongue. 

The country hospitals are modernising their equip- 
ment and methods as fast as their financial resources allow. 
Public health extension work is reaching the villages. 
Through the hospitals the church is co-operating directly 
with the Government, which is now well awake to the 
importance of public health conservation. One of these 
hospitals is giving special attention to the needs of lepers, 
another to obstetrics, another to tuberculosis. The 
linking of religion to the physical welfare of the people is 
one of the marks of an indigenous church. 'The hospitals 
are doing this. 

While institutional education is furnishing the struc- 
tural training for Christian workers and leaders, the 
church is supplementing this work by a large range of 
activities initiated directly by itself. ‘These are both 
inspirational and instructive. Pastoral retreats are held 
annually in each district or in a group of districts, where 
Bible study, prayer, fellowship and discussion inspire the 
workers and restore morale. Similar conferences and 
rallies for lay workers, Sunday school teachers and 
ordinary church members are held regularly in local 
churches. Methods of personal evangelism, witnessing 
and ways of worship are studied and practised. ‘The 
program of Christian education is broadening so as to 
include every class in the church from the child to the 
parent and the prospective parent. In fact, the whole 
community is being included in its survey for service. 
This program, perhaps the most constructive in the 
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church, is carried on by a Board of Religious Education, 
an authorised body with two executive secretaries, set 
up by the annual conference of the church. It is affliated 
with similar boards in other annual conferences and 
with the National Christian Council of China. It is 
thus responsible for a united program with other de- 
nominations for the promotion of Christian life and 
knowledge within the church. It has been a steady, 
wholesome influence during a prolonged period of some- 
times sensational evangelism, guiding the thought and 
action of the Christian members in a fruitful develop- 
ment of the whole personality and toward effective 
corporate activity. ‘To build the mind of Christ in the 
church and to stimulate the spirit of social service are 
the creative enterprises to which this board is pledged. 
It is proving its efficiency by solid results. For several 
years the program of the Board has been focused upon the 
problem of the Christian home. Family worship, train- 
ing for parenthood, the care of the child and the mean- 
ing of worship are becoming the major concern of the 
educational action of the church. The personnel of this 
body is drawn from the best leadership of the Christian 
community. In this group the vision of the church 
includes a clear grasp of the social implications of the 
Christian movement. The slave-girl and child-bride 
evils, which have clung about the Christian home with 
disastrous effects far too long, have shown signs of yield- 
ing to the vigorous onslaught directed by the Board. 
During the last two years many field projects have been 
carried out under the direct supervision of the secretaries 
who have travelled over a wide area to implement the 
program. 
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The Methodist Church in Fukien presents a close- 
knit organisation, strongly centralised. Through its 
district superintendents it holds the local churches in a 
far-reaching connective system. It is a compact machine, 
well-fitted for aggressive evangelism but more interested 
for the time being in the spiritual cultivation of its large 
membership. It is examining its internal fitness for the 
task as a preparation toward its accomplishment. Does 
the fruitage of half a century of toil and devotion justify 
the assumption of efficiency implied in the statement of 
this organisation? It does, up to a point. A large and 
growing membership, an imposing array of institutions 
and a small enlightened leadership are evidence that 
cannot be ignored. It ought to be added that the strain 
of the last two decades, which has hastened the dissolu- 
tion of many phases of a great and ancient civilisation, 
has not only failed to arrest progress but has shown the 
church to be firmly embedded in the life of an on-going 
national movement. 

Are these developments due to indigenous forces within 
the church itself or more largely to the continued and 
increased material and moral support from the older 
Christianity of the West? ‘This question goes deep. 
Snap judgment at this point could easily be given and 
more than likely would be fallacious. ‘Two considera- 
tions must be kept in view. First, the organisational 
framework of the Chinese church was not developed 
step by step from within in response to the peculiar needs 
of a new and growing organism; rather it was taken 
over from America, where it had grown up, as a very 
precious legacy to the younger church. Second, it has 
been the guarantee to a weak and struggling church of 
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the interest and fostering care of a powerful organisation 
able and willing to share the burden of the other. To 
make the question concrete—will the native church be 
able to stand upon its own feet when foreign support 
is finally withdrawn, or will it prove to have been a 
subsidised experiment without permanent significance 
for indigenous Christianity ? 

A decisive answer cannot be given, but the trend of 
events make possible a cautious forecast. ‘Those in 
close working connection with the administrative system 
have generally felt it to be over-balanced at the top and 
likely to be too heavy a burden for the native church. 
The support of the episcopate, whose personnel (with 
one exception) has always been American, and of the 
district superintendents, who for many years have been 
Chinese, has come almost entirely from the church in 
the United States. 

Both these features of the Methodist organisation 
have proved of great value to the Chinese church, but 
they constitute an item of staggering weight in the 
budget of an independent and self-supporting Chinese 
Methodism. It is also likely that the episcopal office, 
weighted with heavy administrative authority and re- 
sponsible for the appointments of pastors year by year, 
may require radical modification before it will be found 
workable in a self-governing Chinese church. ‘The first 
Chinese pastor elected to the Methodist episcopate ten 
years ago found the burden of office too heavy and 
resigned before his term had expired. On the whole, the 
district superintendent, who is something of a minor 
bishop, would seem to have the better chance of survival 
in a church which must some day support its own 
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pastorate. It seems fairly predictable that a simplified 
form of the present system may prevail in the future 
Methodist Church in China. 

Some benefits have inevitably arisen from the system. 
It has predisposed the Chinese church to a conscious- 
ness of its world character. ‘The itinerant episcopate, 
which has ensured to it a succession of eminent leaders 
each quadrennium, must be credited as the source of a 
world outlook which it has made a common asset of the 
Chinese leaders on the highest level. It has tended to 
develop the ecumenical sense of the reading membership. 
It has helped to give even the illiterate brethren the 
consciousness of belonging to a world brotherhood. 
The quadrennial general conference held in America, 
to which Chinese delegates have been sent for nearly 
fifty years, has been an equal source of widening vision 
and spiritual unity with the greater Christendom to a 
few of the more privileged leaders. Through their 
reports men and women living in remote villages have 
felt themselves to be mystically allied to the army of 
God marching to world victory. It is safe to say that 
‘the Methodist Church of North Fukien is deeply rooted 
in the life of the country and its people. It is prepared 
to become more and more a transforming influence in 
the social and national life of the Chinese democracy. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


FINDINGS 


THE CHURCH—ITS NATURE AND FUNCTION 1 


The Church 


WE agree with the World Conference on Faith and 
Order held in Edinburgh in the following 
description of the Church : 

‘The Church is the Body of Christ and the blessed 
company of all faithful people, whether in heaven or on 
earth, the communion of saints. It is at once the revela- 
tion of God’s gracious purpose in creation and redemp- 
tion, and the continuous organ of God’s grace in Christ 
by the Holy Spirit, who is its pervading life and who 
is constantly hallowing all its parts.’ 

Since the central theme of this meeting is the world 
mission of the Church, the conception of the nature and 
function of the Church which we here present inevitably 
lays the main emphasis on its active and witness-bearing 
character. 

As Christ in the days of His flesh went from village 
to village proclaiming in His own person the message of 
God, so from Pentecost onward the Holy Spirit has 
moved and is moving from country to country and man 
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to man carrying God’s Word, until all things shall have 
been brought into subjection to Christ. 

This Word works like a seed buried in the soil. When 
it is received, it cannot but bear fruit. Though there 
are times and places in which it seems unfruitful, there 
are other times and places in which it brings forth an 
hundredfold. 

Where the Word bears fruit it calls a man out from 
conformity with the world into a new fellowship. This 
fellowship is called in the New Testament the ‘ Ecclesia,’ 
and as the name suggests, is the assembly of the citizens 
of the Kingdom of God summoned by and obedient to 
His call. ‘This is the Church. 

The Church on the one hand is built on the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, one and undivided, perfect 
and holy, and, taught by the Holy Spirit, is the teacher 
of truth and right living. As such it is an object of faith. 
On the other hand, as a human attempt to realise God’s 
will, it is incomplete and sinful: it shares in the limita- 
tions and imperfections of human nature; and because 
of its worldliness and divisions, it is often a hindrance, 
sometimes even the greatest hindrance, to the coming 
of the Kingdom of God, i.e. the rule of God over all. 

The worldliness of the Church, its failure to show 
Christian love as an actual fact, is its greatest weakness, 
and from it no Christian group is free. We whom 
Christ is not ashamed to call His brethren, must both 
bear the burden of the Church’s worldliness and also 
struggle persistently for the renewal of its living witness. 

Though the divisions of the Church are in some cases 
the result of the witness of men who stood for forgotten 
truth which their brethren were not ready to acknowledge, 
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and though these divisions have often under God been 
a means of developing the riches of the Church more 
fully, yet they have also been due to human frailty and 
sin; and their continuance to-day, in so far as they 
are expressions of self-sufficiency and exclusiveness, so 
weakens the Church’s witness that it behoves all Christians 
to work for complete fellowship transcending all divisions. 
True union can be achieved neither by the sacrifice of 
truth nor by the enforcement of uniformity. But with 
a sense of great urgency we unite our prayers with that 
of Christ Himself (John xvii. 21) that God may lead His 
Church on to the day when the inward unity of all 
believers shall reach full outward manifestation. 

The Church cannot fulfil its task as herald, exemplar 
and builder of the Kingdom of God unless it exercise 
constant penitence and experience constant renewal in 
the Holy Spirit. For this purpose it has received the 
Word and the Sacraments, the wellspring of the saving 
and renewing power of God in the lives of men. But 
even while we are still in perennial need of renewal, 
we have a foretaste of the reality of ‘ the Body of Christ 
and the blessed company of all faithful people ’ when we 
experience : 
that sense of fellowship and oneness with fellow-believers 
from all races, cultures and nationalities, which triumphs 
even over the tension and bitterness created by war and 
conflict ; 
that sense of Christian community that arises from 
sharing with fellow-believers in the organised life of the 
Church through its worship, its sacraments, its witness 
and its works ; and 
that sense of being soldiers of the Cross which unites 
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us with our fellow-believers in the great fight under 
Christ’s banner against all the forces of paganism and 
irreligion in the life around us. 


The Relevance of the Church 


We recognise that both in the East and in the West, 
especially among the younger generation, there are 
many who are not convinced of the relevance of the 
Church to the life of the Christian and the spread of the 
Gospel. We find in many countries those who desire to 
follow Jesus Christ as their Lord, but do not join in the 
fellowship of the organised Church, and even more 
frequently those who, though baptised, do not accept 
the privileges nor fulfil the duties of membership in the 
Church. We are aware that there may be circumstances 
which make it unwise or even impossible for one to 
join the Church immediately after conversion, but we 
would ask all Christians who are unaffiliated or only 
loosely affiliated to the Church, to consider the following 
affirmations : 

1. In spite of all its past and present failure to live up 
to its divine mission, the Church is and remains the 
fellowship to which our Lord has given His promises, 
and through which He carries forward His purpose for 
mankind. 

2. This fellowship is not merely invisible and ideal, 
but real and concrete, taking a definite form in history. 
It is therefore the duty of all disciples of Christ to take 
their place in a given Christian Church, that is, one of 
those concrete bodies in which and through which the 
Universal Church of Christ, the world-wide company 
of His followers, is seeking to find expression. 
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3. It is part of the obedience and sacrifice which Jesus 
Christ demands of us that we accept participation in the 
humiliation and suffering which membership in the 
Church may often mean in actual practice. 

4. It is indeed precisely when we realise deeply that 
there is a gulf between the Church as it is and the Church 
as Jesus Christ desires it that we shall devote ourselves 
to the task of vitalising and reforming it from within. 

It is the Church and the Church alone which can 
carry the responsibility of transmitting the Gospel from 
one generation to another, of preserving its purity and 
of proclaiming it to all creatures. It is the Church and 
the Church alone which can witness to the reality that 
man belongs to God in Christ with a higher right than 
that of any earthly institution which may claim his 
supreme allegiance. It is within the Church and the 
Church alone that the fellowship of God’s people receive 
together the gifts which He offers to His children in 
Word and Sacrament. 

We may and we should doubt whether the churches 
as they are do truly express the mind of Christ, but we 
may never doubt that Christ has a will for His Church, 
and that His promises to it hold good. If we desire to 
live according to that will and to become worthy of 
those promises we shall accept both the joy and the 
pain of membership in His Body. 


The Place of Women in the Church 


It is of utmost importance that women be given 
opportunity to use their capacities to the full in every 
part of the Church’s life and work. The different 
communions represented in this meeting must decide 
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for themselves how this contribution shall be made. Our 
concern is to urge that this matter be given earnest 
study in order that women may make their contribution 
to the interpretation of the Church’s message and the 
fulfilment of its world mission. 


Indigenous Churches Old and New 

The Apostle insists with great emphasis in Galatians 1. 
that there is only one Gospel. What then of the various 
forms of Christianity ? 

The Gospel is the divine seed that is put into the soil. 
The seed is good, fruitful and the same everywhere. 
What grows up where the seed thrives is Christianity in 
a particular form. Such forms, however, are necessarily 
many, since it is no less true and no more strange in the 
spiritual world than in external nature that the harvest 
which we reap on the field bears marks not only of the 
seed, but also of the soil. The various forms are legiti- 
mate in so far as they are genuine expressions of the 
Gospel, illegitimate in so far as they misrepresent it. 

In the New Testament we have a striking instance of 
what might be called a legitimate form of Jewish Chris- 
tianity. ‘That is the Epistle to the Hebrews, which is 
full of expressions and figures natural and understand- 
able to persons of Jewish background. It is easy, how- 
ever, to see that there is a difference between the point 
of view of the author of ‘ Hebrews’ and that of the 
Judaisers against whom St Paul found it necessary to 
fight. The latter stood for their own gospel, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews for a particular form of the one Gospel 
of Christ. 

Similarly we find in the New Testament the first small 
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beginnings of what in the next century, especially in 
Alexandria, developed into Greek Christianity. Later 
followed Latin Christianity and other forms, which 
reflected in part their cultural environments. So to-day 
- African, Chinese, Indian, Japanese and other indigenous 
expressions of the Christian religion are taking shape. 
There may indeed be forms which do not truly represent 
the Gospel. Nevertheless, it is not in principle wrong 
or illegitimate that there should be, as interpretations of 
the one Gospel, many forms of Christianity. 

It is the Gospel of Christ which we are to give to others, 
and not our own particular form of Christianity. Often, 
especially in countries where there are ‘ younger churches,’ 
we hear Christianity and the Christian Church criticised 
as being importations from foreign lands or agents of 
western imperialism. Although in some cases such 
criticism is not warranted by the facts, these imputations 
of ‘foreignness’ and ‘imperialism’ are serious at all 
times, and not merely in days of growing nationalism. 

While it is not possible for the missionary in his witness 
to preach the ‘ pure ’ Gospel unaffected by the mentality 
and the church life of the people among whom he was 
born and grew up, yet it should be remembered by all 
concerned, first, that each group among us has its dis- 
tinctive contribution to make to the whole, and secondly, 
that our fellowship in Christ transcends our differences. 

We should not be true husbandmen, however, if, after 
sowing the seed, we left the growth without protection 
and nurture. Among the means adopted by the Church 
for that protection and nurture are our confessions or 
credal statements, our liturgies or forms of worship, our 
church organisations and customs. ‘These are all in- 
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tended as helps to prevent the Church’s witness to the 
Gospel from losing its purity or completeness, and to 
foster the spiritual life of the members of the Church. 
It is here that the young church is confronted with two 
grave perils. On the one hand there is the danger lest 
it be so tied to the forms of an older church that it is 
prevented from becoming indigenous. On the other 
hand it may be driven by undue deference to the spirit 
of the times to admit into its life and teaching elements 
which are incompatible with the doctrine and aa 
of the universal Church. 

For an indigenous church cannot be content merely 
to assimilate itself to the national life of its members, it 
will seek to purify the national life in the new life of 
Jesus Christ. An indigenous church cannot be satisfied 
with being merely a church within the boundaries of a 
nation but will maintain its connection with the life of 
the universal Church. It is not a church which makes 
conditions easier for its members by releasing them from 
a brave and dangerous confession. It is not a church 
without a rock of offence. Woe unto us if we try to 
remove or conceal the rock of offence which consists in 
the absolute claim of Christ to be Lord of all. 

Yet we must say with equal emphasis : woe unto us if 
the stumbling-block lies in the pride or foreignness of 
our persons or our church. 

An indigenous church, young or old, in the East or 
in the West, is a church which, rooted in obedience to 
Christ, spontaneously uses forms of thought and modes 
of action natural and familiar in its own environment. 
Such a church arises in response to Christ’s own call. 
The younger churches will not be unmindful of the 
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experiences and teachings which the older churches 
have recorded in their confessions and liturgies. But 
every younger church will seek further to bear witness 
to the same Gospel with new tongues also ; that is, in a 
direct, clear and close relationship with the cultural and 
religious heritage of its own country. ‘The essential act 
of obedience in the Church, wherever it be placed in 
the world, is the witnessing in word and life to the 
lordship of the crucified and living Christ and His coming 
triumph. 


The Essential Task of the Church 


The task of the Church is described in Matthew xxviii. 
19-20: ‘ Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all. things, 
whatsoever I have commanded you, and lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.’ The place 
where this task is centred is the local church or. con- 
gregation. As dead or disunited congregations are the 
greatest hindrance to the fulfilment of the Church’s 
task, living congregations are the foremost agencies used 
by God for the accomplishment of it. The life of a 
living congregation is its life lived with God in worship, 
in the hearing of the Word and the use of the Sacraments, 
in prayer and intercession. The marks of its being alive 
are the regularity of common worship by its members, 
the sacrificial and transforming love among them, their 
brotherly discipline, devoted service to society, study of 
the Scriptures and missionary spirit. In the congrega- 
tion the cell of life is the consecrated family and household. 


The essential task of the Church is to be the ambassador 
VOL Il.—20 
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of Christ, proclaiming His Kingdom. While the Church 
has no universally valid political or economic programme, 
through its very existence within state and society it should 
serve as a waking and active conscience to emphasise 
Christian principles in social life. ‘These principles are 
not dealt with here, since they are specifically and ex- 
tensively treated in the findings of other Sections. 
Suffice it here to say that all the Church’s activities, 
whether social service, education, the spreading of 
Christian literature, the healing of body and mind, or 
any other work undertaken for man, follow from the 
essential task committed to it. They are signposts 
pointing to Christ as the Saviour of men and of human 
society. They are manifestations of His love in the 
hearts of His servants. ‘They are the inevitable outcome 
of true and living faith in Him. 

In its worship and witness the Church is sustained by 
the assured hope of its final fulfilment in the eternal 
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